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EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  FREEMAN, 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  the  oatoome  of  two  lines  of 
stady  pursued,  with  more  or  less  interruption  from 
other  studies,  for  about  thirty  years.  It  will  be 
obserred  that  the  book  has  two  themes,  as  different 
in  character  as  the  themes  for  voice  and  piano  in 
Schubert's  *^  SViihlingsglaube,"  and  yet  so  closely 
related  that  the  one  is  needful  for  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  other.  In  order  to  view  in 
their  true  perspective  the  series  of  events  com- 
prised in  the  Discovery  of  America,  one  needs  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  that  strange  world  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  to  which  civilized  Euro- 
peans were  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in 
their  voyages  along  the  African  coast,  into  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  across  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  that  Europeans  discovered  during  that 
stirring  ])eriod  was  so  remarkable  as  these  antique 
phases  of  human  society,  the  mere  existence  of 
which  had  scarcely  been  suspected,  and  the  real 
character  of  which  it  has  been  left  for  the  present 
generatian  to  begin  to  understand.    Nowhere  was 
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this  ancient  sooiety  so  foil  of  instrnotiye  lessons 
in  aboriginal  America,  which  had  pursued  its  own 
course  of  development,  cut  off  and  isolated  from 
the  Old  World,  for  probably  more  than  jBfty  thou- 
sand years.  The  imperishable  interest  of  those 
episodes  in  the  Discovery  of  America  known  as 
the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Pern  consists  chiefly 
in  the  glimpses  they  afford  us  of  this  primitive 
world.  It  was  not  an  uninhabited  continent  that 
the  Spaniards  found,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  course  of  events  it  is  necessary  to  know  some> 
thing  about  those  social  features  that  formed  a  huge 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  letters  of  G>lumbus  and 
Vespucius,  and  excited  even  more  intense  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  Europe  than  the  purely  geograph- 
ical questions  suggested  by  the  voyages  of  those 
great  sailors.  The  descriptions  of  ancient  America, 
therefore,  which  form  a  kind  of  background  to  the 
present  work,  need  no  apology. 

It  was  the  study  of  prehistoric  Europe  and  of 
early  Aryan  institutions  that  led  me  by  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  America.  In 
1869,  after  sketching  the  plan  of  a  book  on  our 
Aryan  forefathers,  I  was  turned  aside  for  five  years 
by  writing  *^  Cosmic  Philosophy."  During  that  in- 
terval I  also  wrote  **  Myths  and  Myth-Makers  **  as 
a  side-work  to  the  projected  book  on  the  Aryans, 
and  as  soon  as  the  excursion  into  the  field  of  gen- 
eral phiknophy  was  ended,  in  1874,  the  work  on 
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tliat  book  was  resumed.    Fortunately  it  was  not 
flien  carried  to  completion,  for  it  would  have  been 
sadly  antiquated  by  this  time.     The  revolution  in 
tiieory  concerning  the  Aryans  has  been  as  remark- 
able as  the  revolution  in  chemical  theory  which 
some  years  ago  introduced  ihe  New  Chemistiy.    It 
is  becoming  eminently  probable  that  the  centre  of 
diffusion  of  Aryan  speech  was  much  nearer  to 
litliuania  than  to  any  part  of  Central  Asia,  and 
it  has  for  some  tune  been  quite  clear  that  the  state 
of  society  revealed  in  Homer  and  the  Yedas  is  not 
at  all  like  primitive  society,  but  very  far  from  it. 
By  1876  I  had  become  convinced  that  there  was 
no  use  in  going  on  without  widening  the  field  of 
study.    The  conclusions  of  the  Aryan  school  needed 
to  be  supplemented,  and  often  seriously  modified,  by 
the  study  of  the  barbaric  world,  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  for  the  study  of  barbarism  there  is 
no  odier  field  that  for  fruitfulness  can  be  compared 
with  aboriginal  America. 

This  is  because  the  progress  of  society  was  much 
slower  in  the  western  hemisphere  than  in  the  east- 
ern, and  in  the  days  of  Columbus  and  Cortes  it 
liad  nowhere  ^caught  up  "  to  the  points  reached 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Old  Empire  or  by  the 
builders  of  MycensB  and  Tiryns.  In  aboriginal 
America  we  therefore  find  states  of  society  pre- 
aerved  in  stages  of  development  similar  to  those  of 
onr  ancestral  societies  in  the  Old  World  long  ages 
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before  Hamer  and  the  Yedas.  Many  of  the  social 
phenomena  of  ancient  Europe  are  also  found  in 
aboriginal  America,  but  always  in  a  more  primitive 
condition.  The  dan,  phratry,  and  tribe  among 
the  Iroquois  help  us  in  many  respects  to  get  back 
to  the  original  conceptions  of  the  gens,  curia,  and 
tribe  among  the  Romans.  We  can  better  under- 
stand the  growth  of  kingship  of  the  Agamemnon 
type  when  we  have  studied  the  less  devek>ped  type 
in  Montezuma.  The  house-communities  of  the 
southern  Slavs  are  full  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  the  early  phases  of  social  evolution,  but  the 
Mandan  round-house  and  the  Zuni  pueblo  cany  us 
much  deeper  into  the  past.  Aboriginal  American 
institutions  thus  afford  one  of  the  richest  fields  in 
the  world  for  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method,  and  the  red  Indian,  viewed  in  this  light, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  men ;  for 
in  studying  him  intelligently,  one  gets  down  into 
the  stone  age  of  hmnan  thought.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  gathering  whatever  can  be  learned  of 
his  ideas  and  institutions,  before  their  character 
has  been  wholly  lost  under  the  influence  of  white 
men.  Under  that  influence  many  Indians  have 
been  quite  transformed,  while  others  have  been  as 
yet  but  little  affected.  Some  extremely  ancient 
lypes  of  society,  still  preserved  on  this  continent 
in  something  like  purity,  are  among  the  most  in- 
stmotive  monuments  of  the  past  that  can  now  be 
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foond  in  the  world.  Such  a  type  is  that  of  the 
Moquis  of  northeastern  Arizona.  I  have  heard  a 
mmoar,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  ill-f  onnded,  that 
there  are  persons  who  wish  the  United  States 
government  to  interfere  with  this  peaceful  and 
self-respecting  people,  break  up  their  pueblo  life, 
scatter  them  in  farmsteads,  and  otherwise  compel 
them,  against  their  own  wishes,  to  change  their 
habits  and  customs.  If  such  a  cruel  and  stupid 
thing  were  ever  to  be  done,  we  might  justly  be 
said  to  have  equalled  or  surpassed  the  folly  of 
those  Spaniards  who  used  to  make  bonfires  of 
Mexican  hieroglyphics.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent book,  in  which  of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  sketch  the  outlines  and  indicate  the 
bearings  of  so  vast  a  subject,  will  serve  to  awaken 
readers  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  American 
arebeology  for  the  general  study  of  the  eyolution 
of  human  society. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  subsidiary  theme.  As 
for  my  principal  theme,  the  Discovery  of  America, 
I  was  first  drawn  to  it  through  its  dose  relations 
^ih  a  subject  which  for  some  time  chiefly  occu- 
pied my  mind,  the  history  of  the  contact  between 
tbe  Aryan  and  'Semitic  worlds,  and  more  particu- 
larly between  Christians  and  Mussulmans  about 
tbe  8h<Mres  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  part  of  the  history  of  science,  and 
fiirthennore  as  connected  with  the  beginnings  of 
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one  of  tihe  most  momentotis  events  in  the  career  of 
mankind,  the  colonization  of  the  barbaric  world  hj 
Eurojieans.  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  America 
has  its  fall  share  of  the  romantic  fascination  that 
belongs  to  most  of  the  work  of  the  Benaissance 
period.  I  have  sought  to  exhibit  these  different 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  present  book  is  in  all  its  parts  written  from 
the  original  sources  of  information.  The  work  of 
modem  scholars  has  of  course  been  freely  used, 
but  never  without  full  acknowledgment  in  text  or 
notes,  and  seldom  without  independent  verification 
from  the  original  sources.  Acknowledgments  are 
chiefly  due  to  Humboldt,  Morgan,  Bandelier ,  Major, 
Vamhagen,  Markham,  Helps,  and  Harrisse.  To 
the  last-named  scholar  I  owe  an  especial  debt  of 
gratitude,  in  common  with  all  who  have  studied 
this  subject  since  his  arduous  researches  were 
begun.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
work  have  consisted  in  the  discovery,  reproduction, 
and  collation  of  documents ;  and  to  some  extent 
his  pages  are  practically  equivalent  to  the  original 
sources  inspected  by  him  in  the  course  of  years  of 
search  through  European  archives,  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  the  present  book  I  must  have  expressed 
dissent  from  his  conclusions  at  least  as  often  as 
agreement  with  them,  but  whether  one  agrees 
with  him  or  not,  one  always  finds  him  helpful  and 
stimulating.    Though  he  has  in  some  sort  made 
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himsftTf  a  Frencfaman  in  tihe  course  of  liis  labours, 
it  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  M.  Harrisse 
28  by  birth  our  f  ellow-coimtryman ;  and  there  are 
sorely  few  Americans  of  our  time  whom  stu- 
dents of  history  have  more  reason  for  holding  in 
honour. 

I  ha^e  not  seen  Mr.  Winsor^s  ''Christopher 
Columbus*'  in  time  to  make  any  use  of  it.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  while  my  final  chapter  is  going 
to  press,  I  have  received  the  sheets  of  it,  a  few 
days  in  adyanoe  of  publication.  I  do  not  find  in 
it  any  references  to  sources  of  information  which 
I  haye  not  already  fully  considered,  so  that  our 
differences  of  opinion  on  sundry  points  may  serve 
to  show  what  diverse  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  same  data.  The  most  conspicuous  differ^ 
ence  is  that  which  concerns  the  personal  character 
of  Columbus.  Mr.  Winsor  writes  in  a  spirit  of 
energetic  (not  to  say  violent)  reaction  against  the 
absurdities  of  Boselly  de  Lorgues  and  others  who 
have  tried  to  make  a  saint  of  Columbus;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  reaction  he  offers  us  a 
picture  of  the  great  navigator  that  serves  to  raise 
a  pertinent  question.  No  one  can  deny  that  Las 
Casas  was  a  keen  judge  of  men,  or  that  his  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  was  quite  as  lofty  as  any 
one  has  reached  in  our  own  time.  He  had  a  much 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Columbus  than  any 
modem  historian  can  ever  hope  to  acquire,  and  he 


always  speaks  of  him  with  warn  admiralioii  and 
respect  Bat  bow  oonld  Las  Casas  eweir  liaTe  re- 
spected die  f eeUe,  mean^apiiited  driveller  whose 
portrait  Mr.  Winaor  asks  us  to  accept  as  that  of 
the  Discoverer  of  America? 

If,  however,  instead  of  his  biographical  estimate 
of  G>lmnbiis,  we  consider  Mr.  Winsor^s  contribu- 
tions toward  a  correct  statement  of  the  difficult 
i 

geographical  questions  connected  with  the  subject^ 
we  recognize  at  once  the  work  of  an  acknowledged 
master  in  his  chosen  field.  It  is  work,  too,  of  the 
first  order  of  importance.  It  would  be  hard  to 
mention  a  subject  on  which  so  many  reams  of  dire- 
fol  nonsense  have  been  written  as  on  the  discovery 
of  America ;  and  the  prolific  source  of  so  much 
folly  has  generally  been  what  Mr.  Freeman  fitly 
calls  '*  bondage  to  the  modem  map.''  In  order  to 
understand  what  the  great  mariners  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  were  trying  to  do,  and 
what  people  supposed  them  to  have  done,  one  must 
begin  by  resolutely  banishing  the  modem  map  from 
one's  mind.  The  ancient  map  must  take  its  place, 
but  this  must  not  be  the  ridiculous  ^  Orbis  Veto* 
ribus  Notus,"  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  daiwical 
atlas,  which  simply  copies  the  outlines  of  coun- 
tries with  modem  accuracyfrom  the  modem  map^ 
and  then  scatters  ancient  names  over  them  !  Such 
maps  are  worse  than  useless.  In  dealing  with  the 
discovery  of  America  one  must  steadily  keep  before 
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0Qe*8  mind  the  quaint  notions  of  ancient  geogra- 
pberB,  especially  Ptolemy  and  Mela,  as  portrayed 
upon  such  maps  as  are  reproduced  in  the  present 
volume.  It  was  just  these  distorted  and  hazy  notions 
that  swayed  the  minds  and  guided  the  moyements 
of  the  great  discoverers,  and  went  on  reproducing 
themselves  upon  newly-made  maj>s  for  a  century 
or  more  after  the  time  of  Columbus.  Without 
coDstant  reference  to  these  old  maps  one  caonot 
b^in  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

In  no  way  can  one  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
more  ocnnpletefy  than  by  threading  the  labyrinth 
of  causes  and  effects  through  which  the  western 
hemisphere  came  slowly  and  gradually  to  be  known 
by  the  name  Auebica.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  not  from  any  peculiar  regard  for  Amer- 
icus  Yespucius,  but  because  the  quintessence  of  the 
whole  geographical  problem  of  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  is  in  one  way  or  another  involved 
in  the  discussion.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  instance 
of  the  queer  complications  that  can  come  to  sur- 
round and  mystify  an  increase  of  knowledge  too 
great  and  rapid  to  be  comprehended  by  a  single 
generation  of  men. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  first 
Vespncius  voyage  I  follow  the  lead  of  Yarnhagen, 
but  always  independently  and  with  the  documen- 


tuy  Cfridenee  toBj  in  mf^  F<v  some  years  I 
Tsinfy  tried  to  pozsoe  HnmboIdt^B  ehee  to  Bonie 
intelligible  coochsuni,  and  felt  inlioflpital)ty  in- 
clined toward  Yamliagen's  Tiews  as  ahogetlier 
too  plansihle;  lie  seemed  to  settle  too  manydifiB^ 
colties  at  once.  But  after  becoming  oonTinced 
of  the  spuiouBiiess  of  ^  Bandini  letter  (see 
below,  ToL  iL  p.  94} ;  and  obeening  bow  ^  air 
at  once  was  deaied  in  some  directioiis,  it  seemed 
tbat  fmther  work  in  textiial  criticism  would  be 
well  bestowed.  I  made  a  carefal  study  of  ihe  dio- 
tion  of  Ihd  letter  from  Yespucins  to  Soderini  in  its 
two  principal  texts: — 1.  tiie  Latia  yersion  of 
1507,  ihe  original  of  wbidi  is  in  ihe  fibraiy  of 
Hairaid  UniTersity,  appended  to  Waldseemiiller^s 
*^  CosmogiapIiiflB  Introdnctio  ^ ;  2.  the  Italian  text 
reprodnoed  severalty  by  Bandini,  CanoTsi,  and 
Yamhagen,  from  the  exoessiYely  rare  original,  of 
which  onty  fire  copies  are  now  known  to  be  in 
existence.  It  is  Ihis  text  that  Yamhagen  r^arda 
as  the  original  from  which  the  Latin  yersion  of 
1507  was  made,  tiirongh  an  intermediate  iVmch 
yersion  now  lost.  In  this  opinion  Yamhagen  does 
not  stand  alone,  as  Mr.  Winsor  seems  to  think 
C*  Christopher  Cohmibns,''  p.  540,  line  5  from 
bottom),  for  Uarrisse  and  Ayesac  haye  expressed 
themselyes  plainly  to  the  same  effect  (see  below, 
yoL  iL  p.  42).  A  minute  sto^  of  this  text, 
with  an  its  quaint  interpolations  of  Spanish  and 
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Portngiieae  idioms  and  Beafaring  phrases  into  the 
Italian  ground-work  of  its  diction,  long  ago  con- 
vinced me  that  it  never  was  a  translation  from  any- 
tliiiig  in  heaven  or  earth  or  the  waters  tmder  the 
earth.    Nobody  would  ever  have  translated  a  docu- 
ment into  such  an  extremely  peculiar  and  individ- 
ual jargon.    It  b  most  assuredly  an  original  text, 
and  its  author  was  either  Yespucius  or  the  Old 
Nick.    It  was  by  starting  from  this  text  as  prim^ 
itive  that  Yamhagen  started  correctly  in  his  inters 
pretation  of  the  statements  in  the  letter,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  of 
so  many  difBculties  at  one  blow.    When  he  showed 
that  the  landfall  of  Yespucius  on  his  first  voyage 
was  near  Cape  Honduras  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Pearl  Ckmst,  he  began  to  follow 
the  right  trail,  and  so  the  facts  which  had  puzzled 
everybody  b^;an  at  once  to  fall  into  the  right 
places.    This  is  all  made  dear  in  the  seventh 
diapter  of  the  present  work,  where  the  general 
vgument  of  Yamhagen  is  in  many  points  strongly 
reinforced.    The  evidence  here  set  forth  in  con- 
nection with  the  C2antino  map  is  especially  signif- 
icant. 

It  is  interesting  on  many  accounts  to  see  the 
first  voyage  of  Yespucius  thus  elucidated,  though 
it  had  no  connection  with  the  application  of  his 
name  by  Waldseemiiller  to  an  entirely  different 
region  from  any  that  was  visited  upon  that  voyage. 
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The  real  significance  of  the  third  voyage  of  Yes- 
pucius,  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  America^ 
is  now  set  forth,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  opinions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Mela.  Neither  Hiunboldt  nor  Major 
nor  Harrisse  nor  Yamhagen  seems  to  have  had  a 
firm  grasp  of  what  was  in  Waldseemiiller's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  passage  photographed  below  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  136  of  this  work. .  It  is  only  when  we 
keep  the  Grreek  and  Roman  theories  in  the  fore- 
ground and  unflinchingly  bar  out  that  intrusive 
modem  atlas,  that  we  realize  what  the  Freiburg 
geographer  meant  and  why  Ferdinand  Columbus 
was  not  in  the  least  shocked  or  surprised. 

I  have  at  various  times  given  lectures  on  the 
discovery  of  America  and  questions  connected 
therewith,  more  especially  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1879,  at  the  Philosophical  Institution 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1880,  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston,  in  1890,  and  in  the  course  of  my  work 
as  professor  in  the  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis ;  but  the  present  work  is  in  no  sense  what- 
ever a  reproduction  of  such  lectures. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Winsor  for 
his  cordial  permission  to  make  use  of  a  number  of 
reproductions  of  old  maps  and  facsimiles  already 
used  by  him  in  the  ^^  Narrative  and  Critical  Hi»- 
toiy  of  America ; ''  they  are  mentioned  in  the  lists 
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of  iIIustrationB.    I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Brinton 
for  allowing  me  to  reproduce  a  page  of  old  Mexican 
music,  and  the  Hakluyt  Society  for  permission  to 
use  the  Zeno  and  Catalan  maps  and  the  view  of 
Kiikortok  church.     Dr.  Fewkes  has  very  kindly 
favoured  me  with  a  sight  of  proof-sheets  of  some 
recent  monographs  by  Bandelier.     And  for  cour- 
teous assistance  at  various  libraries  I  have  most 
particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Kieman  of   Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Appleton  Gbiffin  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Uhler  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  in  Baltimore. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  feel  obliged,  though 
with  extreme  hesitation  and  reluctance,  to  say  to 
my  readers  in  this  place,  because  the  time  has 
come  when  something  ought  to  be  said,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  place  available  for  saying  it. 
For  many  years  letters  —  often  in  a  high  degree 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  receive  —  have  been 
coming  to  me  from  persons  with  whom  I  am  not 
acquainted,  and  I  have  always  done  my  best  to 
answer  them.  It  is  a  long  time  since  such  letters 
came  to  form  the  larger  part  of  a  voluminous  mass 
of  correspondence.  The  physical  fact  has  assumed 
dimensions  with  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
cope.  If  I  were  to  answer  all  the  letters  which 
arrive  by  every  mail,  I  should  never  be  able  to  do 
another  day's  work.     It  is  becoming  impossible 
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even  to  read  them  all ;  and  there  is  scarcely  time 
for  giving  due  attention  to  one  in  ten.  Kind 
friends  and  readers  will  thus  understand  that  if 
their  queries  seem  to  be  neglected,  it  is  by  no 
means  from  any  want  of  good  will,  but  simply  from 
the  lamentable  fact  that  the  day  contains  only 
f om>and-tweniy  hours. 

CAKBBnxjB,  Octo66r  26, 1801. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ANCIENT  AHEHtOA. 

When  the  civilized  people  of  Europe  first  be* 
came  acquainted  with  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  they  found  them  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  quite  unlike  any  of  the  races  with 
which  they  were  familiar  in  the  Old  World.  Be- 
tween the  various  tribes  of  this  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can race,  except  in  the  sub-arctic  region,  j^  Amerfoan 
there  is  now  seen  to  be  a  general  phys-  •^^"fifl**^ 
ical  likeness,  such  as  to  constitute  an  American 
type  of  mankind  as  clearly  recognizable  as  those 
types  which  we  call  Mongolian  and  Malay,  though 
iarleas  pronounced  than  such  types  as  the  Aus- 
tralian or  the  negrp^  The  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics possessed  in  common  by  the  American 
aborigines^^e  the  copper-coloured  or  rather  the 
cbnamem-coloured  complexion,  along  with  the  high 
ch^^bones  and  small  deepset  eyes,  the  straight 
black  hair  and  absence  or  scantiness  of  beard. 
With  regard  to  stature,  length  of  limbs,  massive- 
1I6B8  of  frame,  and  shape  of  skull,  considerable 
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divergencies  may  be  noticed  among  the  various 
American  tribes,  as  indeed  is  also  the  case  among 
the  members  of  the  white  race  in  Europe,  and  of 
other  races.  With  regard  to  culture  die  differ- 
ences have  been  considerable,  although,  with  two 
or  three  apparent  but  not  real  exceptions,  there 
was  nothing  in  pre-Columbian  America  that  could 
properly  be  called  civilization  ;  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  people  ranged  all  the  way  from  sav- 
agery to  barbarism  of  a  high  type. 

Soon  after  America  was  proved  not  to  be  part 
of  Asia,  a  puzzling  question  arose.  Whence  came 
these  ^^  Indians,"  and  in  what  manner  did  they  find 
their  way  to  the  western  hemisphere.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centtuy  discoveries  in 
geology  have  entirely  altered  our  mental  attitude 
toward  this  question.  It  was  formerly  argued 
upon  the  two  assmnptions  that  the  geographical 
relations  of  land  and  water  had  been  always  pretty 
much  the  same  as  we  now  find  them,  and  that  all 
the  racial  differences  among  men  have  arisen  since 
the  date  of  the  ^Noachian  Deluge,"  which  was 
QoMUonMto  geiierally  placed  somewhere  between 
thair  origin.     ^^  j^^  three  thousand  years  before 

the  Christian  era.  Hence  inasmuch  as  Euro- 
pean tradition  knows  nothing  of  any  such  race  as 
the  Indians,  it  was  supposed  that  at  some  time 
within  the  historic  period  they  muyst  have  moved 
eastward  from  Asia  into  America;  and  thus 
^there  was  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  speculative  neces- 
sity for  discovering  points  of  resemblance  between 
American  languages,  myths,  and  social  observances 
and  those  of  the  Oriental  world*    Now  the  abort- 
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gines  of  this  Continent  were  made  out  to  be  Kam- 
tchatkans,  and  now  Chinamen,  and  again  they  were 
shown,  with  quaint  erudition,  to  be  remnants  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
theories  have  been  exactly  disproved,  but  they 
have  all  been  superseded  and  laid  on  the  shelf."  ^ 

^  See  my  Excursions  of  an  Evolutiomstj  p.  148.  A  good  sno- 
ciset  aeconnt  of  these  yarions  theories,  monmnentB  of  wasted  in- 
gandty,  is  giren  in  Short's  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,  chap, 
m.  Tlie  most  elaborate  statement  of  the  theory  of  an  Israelite 
ookMuzation  of  America  is  to  he  f  omid  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
Loid  Kingsborongh,  Mexican  Antiquities,  London,  1831-48, 9  toIs. 
dephant-folio.  Sneh  a  theory  was  entertained  by  the  author  of 
that  enrions  piece  of  literary  imposture,  7%e  Book  of  Mormon,  In 
^ns  hook  we  are  told  that,  when  the  tongues  were  oonfoxmded 
at  Babel,  the  Lord  selected  a  certain  Jared,  with  his  family  and 
friends,  and  instructed  them  to  huild  eight  ships,  in  which,  after 
a  Toyage  of  344  days,  they  were  brought  to  America,  where  they 
"did  build  many  mighty  cities,"  and  ''prosper  exceedingly." 
But  after  some  centuries  they  perished  because  of  their  iniquities. 
In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  calamity  was  impending  orer 
Judah,  two  brothers,  Nephi  and  Laman,  under  divine  guidance 
led  a  colony  to  America.  There,  says  the  yeraoious  chronicler, 
thdr  descendants  became  great  nations,  and  worked  in  iron,  and 
had  stn£Ei  of  sUk,  besides  keeping  plenty  of  oxen  and  sheqp, 
{Eiker,  xz.  18,  19;  x.  23,  24.)  Christ  appeared  and  wrought 
nisny  wonderful  works;  people  spake  with  tougues,  and  the 
dead  were  raised.  (3  Nephi,  zxri.  14,  15.)  But  about  the  dose 
<tf  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  a  terrihle  war  hetween  Laman- 
ites  and  Nephites  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Some 
two  million  waxriors,  with  their  wires  and  children,  having  heen 
ilang^tered,  the  prophet  Mormon  escaped,  with  his  son  Moroni, 
to  the  "  hill  Gumorah,"  hard  hy  the  *'  waters  of  Ripliancum,"  or 
I^ke  Ontario.  (Ether,  zy.  2,  8,  11.)  Theie  they  hid  the  sacred 
tiUetB,  which  remained  concealed  until  they  were  miraculously 
dnoovered  and  translated  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1827.  There  is,  of 
eonxae,  no  element  of  tradition  in  this  story.  It  is  all  pure  fiction, 
■ad  of  a  Tcry  clumsy  sort,  such  as  might  eamly  he  devised  hy  an 
jgnorant  man  accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and  o^ 
eoarse  it  was  suggested  hy  the  old  notion  of  the  laraelitish  orig^ 
of  the  red  men.  The  references  are  to  The  Book  of  Mormon^  Salt 
Lake  (Sty:  Deseret  News  Ga,  1886. 
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The  tendency  of  modem  disoovery  is  indeed  to- 
ward agreement  with  the  time-honoured  tradition 
which  makes  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  Asia, 
the  earliest  dwelling-place  of  mankind.  Competi- 
tion has  been  far  more  active  in  the  fauna  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  than  in  that  of  the  western, 
natural  selection  has  accordingly  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  higher  forms,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
find  both  extinct  and  surviving  species  of  man's 
nearest  collateral  relatives,  those  tailless  half- 
human  apes,  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  and 
gibbon.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  America  came  by 
migration  from  the  Old  World.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  their  migration  occurred 
within  so  short  a  period  as  five  or  six  thousand 
Anfeiaaiijcf  ycaxs.  A  scrics  of  observations  and 
AneriM.  discovcries  kept  up  for  the  last  half- 
oentuiy  beem  to  show  that  North  America  has  been 
continuously  inhabited  by  human  beings  since  the 
earliest  Pleistocene  times,  if  not  earlier. 

The  first  group  of  these  observations  and  dis- 
coveries relate  to  ^  middens  '*  or  shell-heaps.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Damariscotta  river  in  Maine  are 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  shell-heaps  in  the 
world.  With  an  average  thickness  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  they  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  twenty-five 
^  feet.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of 
huge  oyster-shells  often  ten  inches  in 
length  and  sometimes  much  longer.  The  shells 
belong  to  a  salt-water  species.  In  some  places 
^  there  is  an  appearance  of  stratification  covered 
by  an  alternation  of  shells  and  earth,  as  if  the 
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depoaition  of  shells  had  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
termpted,  and  a  vegetable  mould  had  covered  the 
surface."  In  these  heaps  have  been  found  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  of  the  bones  of  such  edible 
animals  as  the  moose  and  deer.  ^^At  the  very 
foundation  of  one  of  the  highest  heaps/'  in  a  sit- 
uation which  must  for  long  ages  have  been  undis- 
turbed, Mr.  Edward  Morse  ^'  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancnent  fire-place,  where  he  exhumed  charcoal, 
bones,  and  pottery."  ^  The  significant  circum- 
stance is  that  ^at  the  present  time  oysters  are 
only  found  in  very  small  numbers,  too  smaU  to 
make  it  an  object  to  gather  them,"  and  so  far  as 
memory  and  tradition  can  reach,  such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  great  size  of  the  heap, 
coupled  with  the  notable  change  in  the  distribution 
of  this  moUusk  since  the  heap  was  abandoned,  im- 
plies a  very  considerable  lapse  of  time  since  the 
vestiges  of  human  occupation  were  first  left  hercvr 
Similar  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
banks  or  mounds  of  shells  on  the  St.  John's  river 
in  Florida,^  on  the  Alabama  river,  at  Grand  Lake 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  at  San  Pablo  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco.  Thus  at  various  points 
from  Maine  to  Calif omia,  and  in  connection  with 
one  particdar  kind  of  memorial,  we  find  records 
of  the  presence  of  man  at  a  period  undoubtedly 
prehistoric,  but  not  necessarily  many  thousands  of 
years  old. 

1  Second  Annual  Bqpcrt  of  tib  Peabody  'Museum  of  American 
Arehaology,  etc.,  p.  18. 

<  Yinted  in  1866-74  by  Fiofenor  Jeffries  Wyman,  anddeieribed 
IB  his  FreMh-Water  Shell  Mounde  of  the  St  John'e  Biver,  Cam. 
Wdge,187& 
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The  second  group  of  discoveries  carries  us  back 
much  farther,  even  into  the  earlier  stages  of  that 
widespread  glaciation  which  was  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Pleistocene  period*  At  the 
periods  of  greatest  cold  ^  the  continent  of  North 
Theoiaoud  America  was  deeply  swathed  in  ice  as 
^*'**^  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 

phia, while  glaciers  descended  into  North  Caro- 
lina." ^    The  valleys  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  also 
supported  enormous  glaciers,  and  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  at  the  same  time  in  Europe.    These 
periods  of  intense  cold  were  alternated  with  long 
interglacial  periods  during  which  the  climate  was 
warmer  than  it  is  to-day.     Concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Pleistocene  age,  which  was  character- 
ized by  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  there  has  been,  as  in  all  questions  relating  to 
geological  time,  much  conflict  of  opinion.    Twenty 
years  ago  geologists  often  argued  as  if  there  were 
an  unlimited  fund  of  past  time  upon  which  to 
draw ;  but  since  Sir  William  Thomson  and  other 
physicists  emphasized  the  point  that  in  an  anti- 
quity very  far  from  infinite  this  earth  must  have 
been  a  molten  mass,  there  has  been  a  reaction. 
In  many  instances  further  study  has  shown  that 
less  time  was  needed  in  order  to  effect  a  given 
change  than  had  formerly  been  supposed ;  and  so 
there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  time 
assigned  to  geological  periods.     Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  truth  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  within  the  extremes.      If  we  adopt  the 
magnificent  argument  of  Dr.  CroU,  which  seems 

^  Exatnions  qfan  EvdiUionist,  p.  39. 
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to  me  still  to  hold  its  ground  against  all  adverse 
criticism^i  and  regard  the  Gla^^ial  epoch  a^  coin- 
cident with  the  last  period  of  high  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  we  obtain  a  residt  that  is  moder- 
ate and  probable.  That  astronomical  period  be- 
gan abont  240,000  years  ago  and  came  to  an  end 
about  80,000  years  ago.  During  this  period  the 
eccentricity  was  seldom  less  than  .04,  and  at  one 
time  rose  to  .0569.  At  the  present  time  the  eccen- 
tricity is  .0168,  and  nearly  800,000  years  will  pass 
before  it  attains  such  a  point  as  it  reached  during 
the  Glacial  epoch.  For  the  last  50,000  years  the 
departure  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  a  circukr  form 
has  been  exceptionally  small. 

Now  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  men  in  North 
America  during  the  Glacial  epoch  have  in  recent 
years  been  discovered  in  abundance,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  palaeolithic  quartzite  implements  found 
in  the  drift  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  which  date 
from  toward  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch ; '  the 
fragment  of  a  human  jaw  found  in  the  red  cky 
deposited  in  Minnesota  during  an  earlier  part  of 

'  CroU,  Climate  and  Time  in  their  Credogical  RelationSj  New 
York,  1875 ;  Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology ^  New  York, 
1886 ;  Axchibald  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Geology,  pp.  23-29,  883- 
909,  London,  1882 ;  Jimea  Oeikie,  The  Great  Ice  ^^,pp.  94-136, 
New  York,  1874 ;  Prehistoric  Europe^  pp.  568-662,  London,  1881 ; 
Wallace,  Island  Ufe,  pp.  101-225,  New  York,  1881.  Some  objec- 
tioDB  to  CroU*8  theory  may  be  fonnd  in  Wrigbt^s  lee  Age  in  North 
America,  pp.  405-505,  585-595,  New  York,  1889.  I  have  griven 
*  brief  aeoonnt  of  the  theory  in  my  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist^ 
pp.  57-76. 

^  See  Miss  F.  R  Babbitt,  "  Vestiges  of  Glacial  Man  in  Minne- 
sota,^ in  Proceedings  of  the  American  AssocitUion,  Vol.  xxziL, 
1883. 
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that  epoch  ;^  the  noble  collection  of  palsBoIiths 
found  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  Trenton  gravels 
in  New  Jersey ;  and  the  more  recent  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Metz  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Cresson. 

The  year  1878  marks  an  era  in  American  archiB- 
ology  as  memorable  as  the  year  1841  in  the  in* 
▼estigation  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Europe. 
With  reference  to  these  problems  Dr.  Abbott 
occupies  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Boucher  da 
Perthes  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Trenton  valley 
is  coming  to  be  classic  ground,  like  the  valley  of 
the  Somme.  In  April,  1878,  Dr.  Abbott  published 
his  description  of  three  rude  implements  which  he 
had  found  some  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ^  in  the  gravels  of  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  Delaware  river.'*  The  implements 
theTrtttoB  were  in  place  in  an  undi8|nirbed  deposit, 
"^  and  could  not  have  found  their  way 

thither  in  any  recent  time ;  Dr.  Abbott  assigned 
them  to  the  age  of  the  Glacial  drift  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  investigationa, 
in  which  Dr.  Abbott's  work  was  assisted  and  sup- 
plemented by  Messrs.  Whitney,  Carr,  Putnam, 
Shaler,  Lewis,  Wright,  Haynes,  Dawkins,  and 
other  eminent  geologists  and  arclueologists.  By 
1888  Dr.  Abbott  had  obtained  not  less  than  60 
implements  &om  various  recorded  depths  in  the 
gravel,  while  many  others  were  found  at  depths 
not  recorded  or  in  the  talus  of  the  banks.^  lliree 
human  skulls  and  other  bones,  along  with  the  tusk 

1  Sea  K.  H.  WincheU,  Ammd  Report  of  ike  State  QedogUt  qf 
JfiNiMMto,  18T7,  p.  6a 
s  WrigKt's  iet  ^  IN  ifoftft  ilmcneo,  p.  516. 
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of  a  mastodon,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
graveL  Careful  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  gravel-banks  were  do* 
posited  and  their  probable  age ;  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  they  date  from  the  later  portion  of 
the  Glacial  period,  or  about  the  time  of  the  final 
recession  of  the  ice-sheet  from  this  region.  At 
that  time,  in  its  climate  and  general  aspect,  New 
York  harbour  must  have()>een  much  like  a  Green- 
land fiord  of  the  present  day.  In  1883  Professor 
Wright  of  Oberlin,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
Trenton  deposits  and  their  relations  to  the  terrace 
and  gravel  deposits  to  the  westward,  predicted 
that  similar  palaBolithio  implements  would  be 
found  in  Ohio.  Two  years  afterward,  the  predic* 
tion  was  verified  by  Dr.  Metz,  who  found  a  true 
palffiolith  of  black  fiint  at  Madisonville,  in  the 
Little  Miami  valley,  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
Smce  then  further  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  by  Dr.  Metz,  and  in  Jack- 
son county,  Indiana,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Ores-  ni^oomiim^ 
son ;  and  the  existence  of  man  in  that  ^^]|^i^ 
part  of  America  toward  the  dose  of  the  *^' 
Gliwial  period  niay  be  regarded  as  definitely  es- 
tabliahed.  The  discoveries  of  Miss  Babbitt  and 
Professor  Winchell,  in  Minnesota,  carry  the  con- 
clusion still  farther,  and  add  to  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  a  hnnuui  popnlation  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  at  that  remote  antiquity. 

A  still  more  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cresson  in  July,  1887,  at  Qaymont,  in  the 
north  of  Delaware.    In  a  deep  cut  of  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  Railroad^  in  a  stratnm  of  Fhila- 
and  in  JMk-     delphia  red  gravel  and  brick  day,  Mr. 


Cresson  obtained  an  unquestionable  pa- 
laeolith,  and  a  few  months  afterward  bis  diligent 
search  was  rewarded  with  another.^  This  formar- 
tion  dates  from  far  back  ip  the  Glacial  period. 
If  we  accept  Dr.  CroU^s  method  of  reckoning,  we 
can  hardly  assign  to  it  an  antiquity  less  than 
150,000  years. 

^  Th«  oMpped  imi^ementa  disoorered  by  HesBrs.  Abbott,  Mets, 
And  Creaion,  and  by  Min  Babbitt,  are  all  on  ezbibition  at  the 
Peabody  Moseiixn  in  Cambridge,  whither  it  is  neoeeaary  to  go  if 
one  would  get  a  oomprehenaiTe  view  of  the  relics  of  interglacial 
man  in  North  America.  The  collection  of  implements  made  by 
Dr.  Abbott  includes  much  more  than  the  pahBoliths  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  the 
world,  and  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Containing  more  than 
20,000  implements,  aU  found  within  a  very  limited  area  in  New 
Jeney,  *'  as  now  airanged,  the  collection  eichibits  at  <me  and  the 
same  time  the  sequence  of  peoples  and  phases  of  deyalopment  in 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  from  paleolithic  man,  through  tiie 
intermediate  period,  to  the  recent  Tndians,  and  the  relatiTe 
numerical  proportion  of  the  many  forms  of  thehr  implements, 
each  in  its  time.  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  nmHar  ooOee^ 
tion  exists  frcm  which  a  student  can  gather  so  much  inf onnation 
at  sight  as  in  this,  where  the  natural  pebbles  from  the  gravel  be- 
gin the  series,  and  the  beautifully  chipped  points  of  chert,  jasper, 
and  quarts  terminate  it  in  one  direotioii,  and  the  polished  eelts 
and  gvooTed  stone  axes  ia  the  ether."  There  are  three  prineipal 
groups,  —  first,  the  interglaoial  palnoKthB,  secondly,  the  argillite 
points  and  flakes,  and  thirdly,  the  arrow-heads,  kmres,  mortars 
and  pestlee,  axes  and  hoes,  oruamental  stones,  etc.,  of  Indians  of 
the  recent  period.  Dr>  Abbott's  iVi«»h'v«  Imdvu^y  published  in 
1881,  is  a  useful  manual  for  studying  this  coUeetioB ;  and  an  ae- 
ooant  of  his  disooTeriee  in  ^le  glaeial  gruTels  is  given  in  S^Mrts 
^tU  FwJbod^  Jfuwina,  roL  iL  pp.  S(MS,  225-258;  see  also  toI. 
iii  p>  492.  A  snoeiaot  and  judicious  aeeoant  of  ^e  whole  subject 
k  giren  by  H.  W.  Haynes,  ''The  Fkehktorie  Archaology  of 
North  America*'*  in  Wiaaoc^s  Nomtth^  ami  CritiBal  Biim^^ 
^roL  i  pp.  SSt^^^SOSw 
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Bat  according  to  Professor  Josiah  Whitney 
there  is  rea£(on  for  supposing  that  man  existed  in 
California  at  a  still  more  remote  period.  ^^^  caiAtBiM 
He  holds  that  the  famous  skull  dis-  "^^ 
covered  in  1866,  in  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of 
Calaveras  county,  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  age.^ 
If  this  be  so,  it  seems  to  suggest  an  antiquity  not 
less  than  twice  as  great  as  that  just  mentioned. 
The  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Calaveras 
skull  is  still  hotly  disputed  among  the  foremost 
paheontologists,  but  as  one  reads  the  argfuments 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  theoretical  difficidties 
have  put  the  objectors  into  a  somewhat  inhospit- 
able attitude  toward  the  evidence  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Whitney.  It  has  been  too 
hastay  assumed  tfiat,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
evolution,  the  existence  of  Pliocene  man  is  im^ 
probable.  Upon  general  considerations,  however, 
we  have  strong  reason  for  believing  that  human 
beings  must  have  inhabited  some  portions  of  the 
earth  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Plio- 
cene period,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  their 
remains  are  presently  discovered  in  more  places 
than  one.^ 

^  J.  D.  Whitney,  "The  Anriferoiui  GrareU  of  the  Siem  Ke- 
▼ada,''  Memoirs  of  the  Mmeum  of  Contparative  ZoUlogy  at  HaT" 
vard  College,  Cambridge,  1880,  vol.  tI 

'  In  an  essay  published  in  1882  on  "  Europe  before  the  Arrival 
of  Man^'  (Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,  pp.  1-40),  I  ar§^ed  that 
if  ve  are  to  find  traces  of  the  **  missing'  link,"  or  primordial 
ctock  of  primates  from  which  man  has  been  derived,  we  must 
uidonbtedly  look  for  it  in  the  Miocene  (p.  36).  I  am  pleased 
at  finding  the  same  opinion  lately  expressed  by  one  of  the  highest 
Htii^  authorities.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace    **  The  evidence  we  now  poesiBfls  of  the  exact  nafcare  of  tha 
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Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  Ca- 
laveras controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ajs  to 
the  existence  of  man  in  North  America  far  back 
in  early  Pleistocene  times.  The  men  of  the  Biver- 
drift,  who  long  dwelt  in  western  Europe  during 

resemblance  of  man  to  the  varions  species  of  anthropoid  apes, 
shovs  ns  that  he  has  little  special  affinity  for  any  one  rather  than 
another  species,  while  he  differs  from  them  aU  in  several  impor- 
tant characters  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other.    The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is;' that  his  points  of  affinity 
connect  him  with  the  whole  group  while  his  special  peculiarities 
equally  separate  him  from  the  whole  group,  and  that  he  mnst, 
therefore,  have  diverged  from  the  common  ancestral  form  before 
the  existing  types  of  anthropoid  apes  had  diverged  from  each 
other.    Now  this  divergence  almost  certainly  took  place  as  early 
as  the  Miocene  period,  because  in  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of 
western  Europe  remains  of  two  species  of  ape  have  been  found 
allied  to  the  gibbons,  one  of  them,  dryopitheons,  nearly  as  lax^ 
as  a  man,  and  believed  by  M.  Lartet  to  have  approached  man 
in  its  dentition  more  than  the  existing  apes.    We  seem  hardly, 
therefore,  to  have  reached  in  the  Upper  Miocene  the  epoch  of  the 
common  ancestor  of  man  and  the  anthropoids.''     (Darwinism,  p. 
455,  London,  1889.)    Mr.  Wallace  goes  on  to  answer  the  objec- 
tion of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  **  that  man  did  not  probably 
exist  in  Pliocene  times,  because  almost  aU  the  known  mammalia 
of  that  epoch  are  distinct  species  from  those  now  living  on  the 
earth,  and  that  the  same  changes  of  the  environment  which  led 
po  the  modification  of  other  mammalian  species  would  also  have 
led  to  a  change  in  man.'*   This  argument,  at  first  sight  apparently 
formidable,  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of  man 
there  came  a  point  after  which  variations  in  his  intelligence  were 
seised  upon  more  and  more  exclusively  by  natural  selection,  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  physical  variations.     After  that  point 
man  changed  but  little  in  physical  characteristics,  except  in  size 
and  complexity  of  brain.    This  is  the  theorem  first  propounded 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Anthropological  RevieWj  May,  1864 ;  re- 
atated  in  his  Contributions  to  Natural  Selection,  chap,  ix.,  in  1870 ; 
and  further  extended  and  developed  by  me  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  man's  origin  first  suggested  in  my  lectures  at  Harvard 
in  1871,  and  worked  out  in  Cosmic  PkUosophy,  part  ii«,  chantex* 
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the  luQcler  intervals  of  the  Glacial  period,  but 
seem  to  have  become  extinct  toward  the  end  of  it, 
are  well  known  to  palaeontologists  through  their 
bones  and  their  rude  tools.  G>ntemporaneously 
with  these  Europeans  of  the  River-drift  there  cer- 
tainly lived  some  kind  of  men,  of  a  similar  low 
grade  of  culture,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of 
}forth  America.  Alons  with  these  an-  menuidmaiA- 
cient  Americans  Uved  some  terrestrial  "-^ 
mammals  that  still  survive,  such  as  the  elk,  rein- 
deer, prairie  wolf,  bison,  musk-ox,  and  beaver; 
and  many  that  have  long  been  extinct,  such  as  the 
mylodon,  megatherium,  megalonyx,  mastodon,  Si- 
berian elephant,  mammoth,  at  least  six  or  seven 
species  of  ancestral  horse,  a  huge  bear  similar  to 
the  cave  bear  of  ancient  Europe,  a  lion  similar  to 
the  European  cave  lion,  and  a  tiger  as  large  as 
the  modem  tiger  of  Bengal. 

Now  while  the  general  relative  positions  of  those 
stupendous  abysses  that  hold  the  oceans  do  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  considerable  change 
since  an  extremely  remote  geological  period,  their 
shallow  marginal  portions  have  been  repeatedly 
raised  so  as  to  add  extensive  territories  to  the  edges 
of  continents,  and  in  some  cases  to  convert  archie 
pelagoes  into  continents,  and  to  join  continents 
previously  separated.  Such  elevation  is  followed 
in  tuin  by  an  era  of  subsidence,  and  almost  every, 
where  eitiier  the  one  process  or  the  other  is  slowly 
going  on.  If  you  look  at  a  model  in  relief  of  the 
continents  and  ocean-floors,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge, 
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showing  the  results  of  a  vast  number  of  soundings 
sierationMid  ^  ^  parts  of  the  world,  you  cannot  fail 
•ubiridaaoe.      ^  ^^  struck  with  the  shallowness  of 

Bering  Sea ;  it  looks  like  a  part  of  the  continent 
rather  than  of  the  ocean,  and  indeed  it  is  just  that, 
— an  area  of  submerged  continent.  So  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  there  is  a  lofty  ridge  running 
from  France  to  Gh-eenland.  The  British  islands, 
the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  F»roe  groups,  and  Ice- 
land are  the  parts  of  this  ridge  high  enough  to  re- 
main out  of  water.  The  remainder  of  it  is  shallow 
sea.  .  Again  and  again  it  has  been  raised,  together 
with  the  floor  of  the  German  ocean,  so  as  to  b^ 
come  dry  land.  Both  before  and  since  the  time 
when  those  stone  tools  were  dropped  into  the  red 
gravel  from  which  Mr.  Cresson  took  them  the  other 
day,  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe  has  been 
solid  continent  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  French  and  Irish  coasts,  the  Thames 
and  Humber  have  been  tributaries  to  the  Rhine, 
which  emptied  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  across 
the  Atlantic  ridge  one  might  have  walked  to  the 
New  World  dryshod.^  In  similar  wise  the  north- 
western comer  -of  America  has  repeatedly  been 
joined  to  Siberia  through  the  elevation  of  Bering 
Sea. 

There  have  therefore  been  abundant  opportunities 
{or  men  to  get  into  America  from  the  Old  World 
without  crossing  salt  water.  Probably  this  was 
the  case  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Delar 
ware  and  Little  Miami  valleys;  it  is  not  at  all 

^  See,  for  exai^ple,  the  nuip  of  Europe  in  eaxly  post-glaoial 
tmieit  in  James  G«ikie*e  PraAufonc  Eunpt^ 
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likely  that  men  who  used  their  kind  of  tx)oIs  knew 
much  about  going  on  the  sea  in  boats. 

Whether  the  Indians  are  descended  from  thi£ 
ancient  population  or  not,  is  a  question  with  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of  dealing. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  glacial  men  may  have 
perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  been 
emabed  and  supplanted  by  stronger  races.  There 
may  have  been  several  successive  waves  waves  of  mi. 
of  migration,  of  which  the  Indians  were  «*•**<»»• 
the  latest.^  There  is  time  enough  for  a  great 
many  things  to  happen  in  a  thousand  centuries'. 
It  will  doubtless  be  long  before  all  the  evidence 
can  be  brought  in  and  ransacked,  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  feel  pretty  sure ;  the  past  is  more  full  of 
changes  than  we  are  apt  to  realize.  Our  first 
theories  are  usually  too  simple,  and  have  to  be  en- 
larged and  twisted  into  all  manner  of  shapes  in 
order  to  cover  the  actual  complication  of  facts.^ 

^  "  Tkeze  are  three  bimuui  crania  in  the  Mnsenin,  which  were 
loand  in  the  grarel  at  Trenton,  one  several  feet  below  the  surf  ace, 
the  othecB  near  the  surface.  These  sknlls,  which  are  of  remark- 
able uniformity,  are  of  small  size  and  of  oval  shape,  differing  from 
all  other  aknlla  in  the  Mnaenm.  In  fact  they  are  of  a  distinct 
type,  and  henoe  of  the  greatest  importance.  So  far  as  they  go 
they  indicate  that  palAolithio  man  was  exterminated,  or  has  be- 
flome  lost  by  admixtnre  with  others  during  the  many  thonsand 
yean  which  have  passed  since  he  inhabited  the  Delaware  valley." 
F.  W.  Putnam,  '*The  Peabody  Museum,"  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  1889,  New  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  189. 

*  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion  imdeigone  during  the  past  twenty  years  by  our  theories  of 
the  Aryan  settlement  of  Europe.  See  Benf ey's  preface  to  Hok'a 
Woerterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Grundgprachet  1868 ;  Geiger, 
Zw  EntundedungBgeMchichie  der  Menachheit,  1871;  Cuno,  For* 
tdmngen  im  Oebiete  der  aken  Voelkerkundey  1871 ;  Schmidt,  Die 
VerwandtMchqfteverkSltnisee  der  Indogermaniechen  Sprad^en^  1872 ; 
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In  this  connection  the  histoiy  of  the  Esldnios 
introduces  us  to  some  interesting  problems.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Eiver-drift  men  who 
lived  in  Europe  during  the  milder  intervals  of  the 
Glacial  period.  At  such  times  they  made  their 
way  into  Germany  and  Britain,  along  with  leopaids, 
hyaenas,  and  African  elephants.  But  as  the  cold 
intervals  came  on  and  the  edge  of  the  polar  ioe- 
sheet  crept  southward  and  mountain  glaciers  filled 
up  the  valleys,  these  men  and  beasts  retreated 
into  Africa ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  sub- 
The  oif  umb  <u?ctic  racc  of  mcu  known  as  the  Cave 
Steoii^^  men,  along  with  the  reindeer  and  arctic 
^'"'^^  fox  and  musk-sheep.     More  than  once 

with  the  secular  alternations  of  temperature  did 
the  Riverdrift  men  thus  advance  and  retreat  and 
advance  again,  and  as  they  advanced  the  Cave  men 
retreated,  both  races  yielding  to  an  enemy  stronger 
than  either, — to  wit,  the  hostile  climate.  At 
length  all  traces  of  the  River-drift  men  vanish,  but 
what  of  the  Cave  men?  They  have  left  no  repre- 
sentatives among  the  present  populations  of  Europe, 
but  the  musk-sheep,  which  always  went  and  came 
with  the  Cave  men,  is  today  found  only  in  sub- 

Poesohe,  Dm  Arier^  1878 ;  Liiidensolumt,  HamdbmA  der  devUektn 
AkertUmahmde,  1880;  Penka,  Onpinea  Ariaea,  188a,  and  Die 
Herhmft  der  Arier^  1886 ;  Spieg^  Die  wrietke  Periode  und  ikre 
Zmsiand%  1887;  Beiidal,  CradU  of  tie  Aryone,  1888;  Sehnder, 
SpraekpergUidimng  mnd  Urgeeckickte^  1883,  and  aeoood  edition 
tnndated  into  Enirliali,  with  the  title  PrekUtarie  Antiquitiet  ^ 
tAc  Aryan  Peoples^  1890L  iwbnder's  is  an  epoeb-oiakiiifl^  book. 
An  attempt  to  defend  the  older  and  simpler  Tiews  is  made  hj 
Max  MiUler,  Biogrt^iee  of  Words  and  tie  Home  of  the  Aryas^ 
1888 ;  see  also  Van  den  Qheyn,  Vori^ne  ewrop6enne  dee  Argaa^ 
1889.  Hie  whole  eaae  is  weU  sommed  np  hj  Isaao  Taylor^ 
Origin  qfOe  Aryane,  188a 
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arctic  America  among  the  Eskimos,  and  the  fos- 
silized hones  of  the  musk-sheep  lie  in  a  regular  trail 
across  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the  Pyrenees 
through  Grermany  and  Kussia  and  all  the  vast 
length  of  Siberia.      The  stone  arrow-heads,  the 
sewing-needles,  the  necklaces  and  amulets  of  cut 
teeth,  and  the  daggers  made  from  antler,  used  by 
the  £skimos,  resemble  so  minutely  the  implements 
of  the  Cave  men,  that  if  recent  Eskimo  remains 
were  to  be  put  into  the  Pleistocene  caves  of  France 
and  England  they  would  be  indistinguishable  in 
appearance  from  the  remains  of  the  Cave  men 
which  are  now  foimd  there.^     There   is  another 
striking  pomt  of  resemblance.     The  Eskimos  have 
a  talent  for  artistic  sketching  of  men  and  beasts, 
and  scenes  in  which  men  and  beasts  figure,  which 
is  absolutely  unrivalled  among  rude  peoples.     One 
need  but  look  at  the  sketches  by  common  Eskimo 
fishermen  which  illustrate  Dr.  Henry  Rink's  fas- 
cinating book  on  Danish  Greenland,  to  realize  that 
this  rude  Eskimo  art  has  a  character  as  pronounced 
and  unmistakable  in  its  way  as  the  much  higher  art 
of  the  Japanese.  Now  among  the  European  remains 
of  the  Cave  men  are  many  sketches  of  mammoths, 
cave   bears,  and  other  animals  now  extinct,  and 
hunting  scenes   so  artfully  and  vividly  portrayed 
as  to  bring  distinctly  before  us  many  details  of 
daily  life  in  an  antiquity  so  vast  that  in  comparison 
with  it  the  interval  between  the  pyramids  TheE-wmo. 
of  Egypt  and  the  Eiffel  tower  shrinks  ^^^ 
mto  a  point.     Such  a  talent  is  unique  *^'  ^•^^  "^ 
among  savage  peoples.    It  exists  only  among  the 
living  Eskimos  and  the  ancient  Cave  men;   and 

^  See  Dawkixu,  Early  Man  %n  Britain,  pp.  288-246. 
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when  considered  in  connection  with  so  many  other 
points  of  agreement,  and  with  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Cave  men  were  a  sub-arctic  race,  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of.  the  opinion  of 
that  great  palaeontologist,  Professor  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  that  the  Eskimos  of  North  America  are  to- 
day the  sole  survivors  of  the  race  that  made  their 
homes  in  the  Pleistocene  caves  of  western  Europe.^ 

1  Aooording  to  Dr.  Rink  tbe  Eskimoe  f onnerly  inhabited  tlie 
oentral  portions  of  North  America,  and  have  retreated  or  been 
driven  northward;  he  wonld  make  the  Eskimos  of  Siberia  an 
ofihhoot  from  those  of  America,  though  he  freely  admits  that 
there  are  grounds  for  entertaining  the  opposite  liew.    0r.  Abbott 
is  inclined  to  attribute  an  Eskimo  origin  to  some  of  the  palseo- 
liths  of  the  Trenton  graveL      On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Clementi 
Markham  derives  the  American  Eskimos  from  those  of  Siberia. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  views    may  be  comprehended  and 
leoonciled  in  a  wider  one.    I  would  suggest  that  during  the 
Gladal  period  the  ancestral  Eskimos  may  have  gradually  be- 
come adapted  to  arctic  conditions  of  life ;  that  in  the  mild  inter- 
glaoial  intervals  they  migrated  northward  along  with  the  musk- 
sheep  ;  and  that  upon  the  return  of  the  cold  they  migrated  south- 
ward again,   keeping  always   near  the  edge  of  the  ice-sheet. 
Such  a  southward  migration  would  naturally  enough  bring  them 
in  one  continent  down  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  other  down  to  the 
Alleghanies ;  and  naturally  enough  the  modem  inquirer  has  his 
attention  first  directed  to  the  indications  of  their  final  retreat, 
both  northward  in  America  and   northeastward  from    Europe 
through  Siberia.      This  is  like  what  happened  with  so  many 
plants  and  animals.    Compare  Darwin's  remarks  on  **  Dispersal 
in  the  Glacial  Period,"  Origin  of  Speciesy  chap.  laL 

The  best  books  on  the  Eskimos  axe  those  of  Dr.  Bink,  Talet 
and  Traditiont  qfthe  EtkimOf  Edinbuigh,  1876 ;  Danuh  Greenland^ 
London,  1877 ;  The  Eskimo  Tribes,  their  Distribution  and  Charac- 
teristies,  especially  in  regard  to  Language,  Copenhagen,  1887.  See 
also  Frans  Boss,  **The  Central  Eskimo,*'  Sixth  RqMfrt  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology^  Washington,  1888,  pp.  809-^69 ;  W.  H.  Dull, 
Alaska  and  its  EesoureeSj  1870 ;  Markham,  **  Origin  and  Mig»> 
tions  of  the  Greenland  BBquimauz,*'  Journal  of  the  Rogal  Oe(h 
Wnphieal  Society^  1866 ;  CranS|  Hietorie  von  Groenland,  Leiprie, 
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If  we  Iiave  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
noes  of  men  only  as  they  are  placed  on  modem 
maps,  it  at  first  seems  strange  to  think  of  England 
and  France  as  ever  having  been  inhabited  by  Es- 
kimos.     Facts  equally  strange  may  be  cited  in 

is  found  to-day  only  in  Arabia  and  Bactria ;  yet 
in  all  probability  the  camel  originated  in  Ameiv 
ica,^  and  is  an  intruder  into  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  native  deserts,  just  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  European  intruders  upon 
the  soil  of  America.  So  the  giant  trees  of  Mari- 
posa grove  are  now  found  only  in  California,  but 
there  was  once  a  time  when  they  were  as  common 
in  Europe  ^  as  maple-trees  to-day  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village. 

Familiarity  with  innumerable  facts  of  this  sort, 
concerning  the  complicated  migrations  and  distri- 
bution of  plants  and  animals,  has  entirely  altered 
our  way  of  looking  at  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  American  Indians.  As  already  observed, 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  sufficient  data  for 
determining  whether  they  are  descended  from  the 
Pleistocene  inhabitants  of  America,  or  have  come 
in  some  later  wave  of  migration  from  the  Old 
World.      Nor  can  we  as  yet  determine  whether 

1765 ;  Petitot,  TnuHtiom  indiermes  du  Canada  nord-ouest,  FariB, 
1S86 ;  PUlini^'s  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language,  Washing^n, 
1887;  Wells  and  KeUj,  Englis/t-Eskimo  and  Eskimo- English  Vo- 
cabtdarieMf  with  Ethnographical  Memoranda  concerning  the  Arctic 
EskimM  in  Alaska  and  Siberia,  Wasbington,  1890;  CantexiflG2i*s 
Two  Summers  in  Greenland,  London,  1890. 
^  Wallace,  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  toI.  ii  p.  155- 
*  Aia  Qnty,  **  Seqncna  and  its  Watary,"  in  hk  DarwimanOf 
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they  were  earlier  or  later  comers  than  the  Eskiinos. 
But  since  we  have  got  rid  of  that  feeling  of  specu- 
lative necessity  above  referred  to,  for  bringing  the 
red  men  from  Asia  within  the  historic  period,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  dear  that  they  have  dwelt 
upon  American  soil  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
aboriginal  American,  as  we  know  him,  with  his 
language  and  legends,  his  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities,  his  social  observances  and  customs,  is 
most  emphatically  a  native  and  not  an  imported 
article.  He  belongs  to  the  American  continent  as 
strictly  as  its  opossums  and  armadillos,  its  maize 
and  its  golden-rod,  or  any  members  of  its  aborigi- 
,f^^  ^^  nal  fauna  and  flora  belong  to  it.  In  all 
g^;^^  probability  he  came  from  the  Old  World 
52JJ^2SJ^  **  some  ancient  period,  whether  pre- 
Xo^Sa  tbT^  glacial  or  post-glacial,  when  it  was  pos- 
oid  World.      gjUg  ^  come  by  land ;  and  here  in  all 

probability,  until  the  arrival  of  white  men  from 
Europe,  he  remained  undisturbed  by  later  comers, 
unless  the  Eskimos  may  have  been  such.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  suggest  any  connection 
or  intercourse  between  aboriginal  America  and 
Asia  within  any  such  period  as  the  last  twenty 
thousand  years,  except  in  so  far  as  there  noAy  per- 
haps now  and  then  have  been  slight  surges  of 
Eskimo  tribes  back  and  forth  across  Bering  strait. 
The  Indians  must  surely  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely different  stock  from  the  Eskimos.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  competent  American  ethnol- 
ogists are  now  pretty  thoroughly  agreed  that  all 
the  aborigines  south  of  the  Eskimo  r^on,  all  the 
way  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  belong 
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to  cme  and  the  same  race.  It  was  formerlj  sup- 
posed that  the  higher  culture  of  the  Aztecs,  Mayas, 
and  Peruyians  must  indicate  that  they  were  of 
different  race  from  the  more  barbarous  Algonquins 
and  Dakotas ;  and  a  speculative  necessity  was  felt 
for  proving  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  other  American  peoples,  this  ^^^^  ,,one 
higher  culture  at  any  rate  must  have  ^^ifSi**^' 
been  introduced  within  the  historic  "^ 
period  from  the  Old  World.^  This  feeling  was 
caused  partly  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  crude 
and  loosely-framed  conceptions  of  the  real  points 
of  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism, 
this  Central  American  culture  was  absurdly  exag- 
gerated. As  the  further  study  of  the  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  world  has  led  to  more  accurate  and 
precise  conceptions,  this  kind  of  speculative  neces- 
sity has  ceased  to  be  felt.  There  is  an  increasing 
disposition  among  scholars  to  agree  that  the  war- 
lior  of  Anahuac  and  the  shepherd  of  the  Andes 
were  just  simply  Indians,  and  that  their  culture 
was  no  less  indigenous  than  that  of  the  Cherokees 
or  Mohawks.     /^  -^ 

To  prevent  any  possible  misconception  of  my 
meaning,  a  further  word  of  explanation  may  be 
needed  at  this  point.   The  word  "  race  "  ^_     ^ 

,  *        ,  ,  Different 

is  used  in  such  widely  different  senses  aeniMsinwWoh 

,  \  the  word 

that  there  IS  apt  to  be  more  or  less  "r^e**!* 

need. 

vagueness  about  it.     The  difference  is 

^  lUnstiatioiia  may  be  found  in  plenty  in  the  learned  works  of 
BnuMvr  de  Bonrbonig :  —  Hisioire  des  natiorut  civilities  du  Mixique 
a  de  VAvUrique  centrales  4  yoIb.,  Paris,  1857-^8 ;  Popd  Vuh, 
Paris,  1861 ;  Quatre  Uttres  sur  U  Mixique,  Paris,  1868;  Le  moiw 
tcrii  Troano,  Paris,  1870.  etc. 
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mainly  in  what  logicians  call  extension ;  some- 
times the  word  covers  very  little  groimd,  some- 
times a  great  deal.  We  say  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  United  States,  and  of  New  Soutii 
Wales  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race ;  and  we 
say  that  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Greek  belong  to  three  different  races.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  both  these  statements  are  true. 
But  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say 
that  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
Greek  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race  ;  and  that 
is  when  we  are  contrasting  them  as  white  men 
with  black  men  or  yellow  men.  Now  we  may 
correctly  say  that  a  Shawnee,  an  Ojibwa,  and  a 
Kickapoo  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Algonquin 
race ;  that  a  Mohawk  and  a  Tuscarora  bdong  to 
one  and  the  same  Iroquois  race ;  but  that  an  Al* 
gonquin  differs  from  an  Iroquois  somewhat  as  an 
Englishman  differs  from  a  Frenchman.  No  doubt 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Mexicans  encountered 
by  G>rtes  differed  in  race  from  the  Iroquois  en* 
countered  by  Champlain,  as  much  as  an  English* 
man  differs  from  an  Albanian  or  a  Montenegprin. 
But  when  we  are  contrasting  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans with  white  men  or  yellow  men,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  Mexicans  and  Iroquois  belong  to  the 
same  great  red  race. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  two  strongly  oon* 
trasted  races  have  become  mingled  together,  or 
have  existed  side  by  side  for  centuries  without  in- 
termingling. In  Europe  the  big  blonde  Aiyan- 
speaking  race  has  mixed  with  the  small  brunette 
Iberian  race,  producing  the  endless  varieties  in 
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stainre  and  complexion  wUch  may  be  seen  in  any 
drawing-room  in  London  or  New  York.  In  Africa 
sonth  of  Sahara,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  inter- 
spersed among  negro  tribes  but  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, that  primitive  dwarfish  race  with  yellow  skin 
and  tufted  hair  to  which  belong  the  Hottentots  and 
Boshmen,  the  Wambatti  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  other  tribes.^  Now  in  America  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay  the  case  seems  to  have  been  quite 
otherwise,  and  more  as  it  would  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope if  therQ  had  been  only  Aryans,  or  in  Africa 
if  there  had  been  only  blacks.^ 

The  belief  that  the  people  of  the  Cordilleras 
must  be  of  radically  different  race  from  other 
Indians  was  based  upon  the  vague  notion  that 
grades  of  cidture  have  some  necessary  connection 
with  likenesses  and  differences  of  race. 
There  is  no  such  necessary  connection.^  oonne^^te- 
Between  the  highly  civilized  Japanese  enoetin 
and  their  barbarous  Mandshu   cousins  differenoM 

ill  raoe. 

the  difference  in  culture  is  much  greater 

1  See  Werner,  "The  African  Pygmies/'  Pcpular  Science 
IToHfil/y,  September,  1800,  -~  a  thoaglitf ul  and  interesting  article. 

'  Thb  sort  of  illnstration  requires  continnal  limitation  and 
qnalifieation.  The  case  in  ancient  America  was  not  quite  as  it 
would  hare  been  in  Europe  if  there  had  been  only  Aryans  there. 
The  semi-eiTilixed  people  of  the  Cordilleras  were  relatiyely  bra- 
chycephalons  as  compared  with  the  more  barbarous  Indians  north 
and  east  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  correct  to  call  this  a  distinction 
of  raee  if  we  mean  thereby  a  distinction  deTcloped  upon  Ameri- 
esa  aoilf  a  differentiation  within  the  limits  of  the  red  race,  and 
not  an  intmnon  from  without.  In  this  sense  the  Garibs  also  may 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  sub-race ;  and,  in  the  same  sense,  we 
may  caU  the  Kafirs  a  distinct  sub-race  of  African  blacks.  See, 
as  to  the  latter,  Tylor,  AiUhropology,  p.  39. 

*  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  well  says,  '*  Different  races  in 
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&aji  the  di£Ference  between  Mohawks  and  Mex- 
icans ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  Judah  in  contrast  with  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  or  of  the  imperial  Eomans  in  com- 
parison  with  their  Teutonic  kinsmen  as  described 
by  Tacitus. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  prepare  ourselves  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  sundry  facts  with 
which  we  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  deal,  espe- 
cially the  wonderful  experiences  of  the  .Spanish  con- 
querors, it  will  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
do  something  toward  defining  the  different  grades 
OnidMofoui-  ^^  culture  through  which  men  have 
^"'**  passed  in  attaining  to  the  grade  which 

can  properly  be  called  civilization.  Unless  inre 
begin  with  clear  ideas  upon  this  head  we  cannot 
go  far  toward  understanding  the  ancient  America 
that  was  first  visited  and  described  for  us  by 
Spaniards.  The  various  grades  of  culture  need 
to  be  classified,  and  that  most  original  and  sugges- 
tive scholar,  the  late  Lewis  Morgan  of  Rochester, 
made  a  brilliant  attempt  in  this  direction,  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited. 

Below  Civiliz€^iQfi  Mr.  Morgan^  distinguishes 
two  principal  grades  or  stages  of  culture,  namely 
Savagery  and  Barbarism.  There  is  mnch  loose- 
ness and  confusion  in  the  popular  use  of  these 

lAffm  of  doir«lo|HnMit  oClm  {weoeiit  mm  feataiwof  memblaaM 
to  (MM  ABothwUiaa  th*  nine  nee  does  to  ikmU  m  diffeient  etogee 
«f  its  history.'*  {Origin  of  CVWiMh^  p^  11-)  If  ererj  atadeat  o£ 
yetovy  and  ethaoloify  wovld  begm  \>y  iMning  tUs  liiBmn.  Ae 
world  voald  be  spAied  m  vest  ttnoimt  ol  viprofitobto  theoriang. 
^  See  Kb  gie«ft  vork  on  aiicMiil  .Sociei^y.  Ne«  YoriK,  18TI. 
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teims,  and  this  is  liable  to  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  misapprebension  in  the  case  of  any 
statement  involving  either  of  them.  When  popu- 
lar nsage  discriminates  between  them  Diattneuoniw. 
it  discriminates  in  the  right  direction  ;  ]J2|^iSd' 
there  is  a  vague  but  not  uncertain  feel-  B"**"*"™- 
ing  that  savagery  is  a  lower  stage  than  barbarism. 
But  ordinarily  the  discrimination  is  not  made  and 
the  two  terms  are  carelessly  employed  as  if  inter- 
changeable. Scientific  writers  long  since  recog- 
nized a  general  difference  between  savagery  and 
barbarism,  but  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest a  really  useful  criterion  for  distinguishing 
between  them.  His  criterion  is  the  making  of 
pottery ;  and  his  reason  ^or'BeteCti!lg'Tt1s'  thai:  the 
making  of  pottery  is  something  that  presupposes 
village  life  and  more  or  less  progress  in  the  simpler 
arts.  The  earlier  methods  of  boiling.JEood  were 
either  putting  it  into  hoIej_iii  Jhe  ground  lined 
with  skins  and  then  using  hfiatfi4  stones,  or  else 
putting  it  into  baskets  coated  with  ^blay  origin  of  pot. 
to  be  supported  over  a  fire^  The  clay  ^^' 
served  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  liquids 
from  escaping  and  protecting  the  basket  against 
the  flame.  It  was  probably  observed  that  the  clay 
was  hardened  by  the  fire,  and  thus  in  course  of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  clay  would  answer  the 
purpose  without  the  basket.^  Whoever  first  made 
this  ingenious  discovery  led  the  way  from  sav- 
agery to  barbarism.    Throughout  the  present  work 

'  See  the  eyidence  in  Tylor,  Eesearches  into  the  Early  History 
of  Mankind,  pp.  269-272 ;  of.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  573 ; 
and  see  Ciuhiiig^s  masterly  **  Study  of  Pueblo  Pottery,"  «to>« 
BeporU  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  ir.,  473-521. 
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we  shall  apply  the  name  "savages**  only  to  un* 
civilized  people  who  do  not  make  pottery. 

But  within  each  of  these  two  stages  Mr.  Mor- 
gan distinguishes  three  subordinate  stages,  or 
Ethnic  Periods,  which  may  be  called  either  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  status,  or  older,  middle,  and 
later  periods.  The  lower  status  of  savagery  was 
Lower  rtatoa  ^^*  wholly  prchistoric  Stage  when  men 
of  MTsgexy.  lived  in  their  original  restricted  habitat 
and  subsisted  on  fruit  and  nuts.  To  this  period 
must  be  assigned  the  beginning  of  articulate 
speech.  All  existing  races  of  men  had  passed  be- 
yond it  at  an  unknown  antiquity. 

Men  began  to  pass  beyond  it  when  they  dis- 
covered how  to  catch  fish  and  how  to  use  fire. 
They  could  then  begin  (following  coasts  and 
Middle  rtatiu  Hvcrs)  to  Spread  over  the  earth.  The 
ofMirageiy.  mij^e  status  of  savagcry,  thus  intro- 
duced, ends  with  the  invention  of  that  compound 
weapon,  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, who  do  not  know  this  weapon,  are  still  in 
the  middle  status  of  savagery.^ 

The  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
marks  the  upper  status  of  savagery,  was  not  only 
a  great  advance  in  military  art,  but  it  also  vastly 
Upper  Btatoa  increased  men's  supply  of  food  by  in- 
ofMTageiy.  creasing  their  power  of  killing  wild 
game.  The  lowest  tribes  in  America,  such  as 
those  upon  the  Columbia  river,  the  Athabaskans 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Fuegians  and  some  other 
South  American  tribes,  are  in  the  upper  status  of 
savagery. 

1  Lomholtz,  Among  CannibaUf  Londoo,  1889,  giyw  a  Tirid  pi» 
tote  of  aboriifuud  life  in  AvBtralia. 
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The  traasition  from  this  status  to  the  lower 
status  of  barbarism  was  marked,  as  before 
observed,  by  the  invention  of  pottery.  The  end 
of  the  lower  status  of  barbarism  was  marked  in 
the  Old  World  by  the  domestication  of  animals 
other  than  the  dog,  which  was  probably  domesti- 
cated at  a  much  earlier  period  as  an  aid  to  the 
hnnter.  The  domestication  of  horses  and  asses^ 
oxen  and  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  marks  Lower  itatos 
of  coarse  an  immense  advance.  Along  f/^j^dlS?' 
with  it  goes  considerable  development  Jj^^a?'*^ 
of  agriculture,  thus  enabling  a  small  *"p***»^^ 
territory  to  support  many  people.  It  takes  a 
wide  range  of  coimtry  to  support  himters.  In 
the  New  World,  except  in  Peru,  the  only  do- 
m^cated  animal  was  the  dog.  Horses,  oxen, 
and  the  other  animals  mentioned  did  not  exist  in 
America,  during  the  historic  period,  until  they 
were  brought  over  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  aiuaent  American  society  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  pastoral  stage  of  development,^  and  the 
absence  of  domesticable  animals  from  the  western 
hemisphere  may  well  be  reckoned  as  very  impor- 
tant among  the  causes  which  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
>  On  the  other  hand  the  ancient  Americans  had 
a  cereal  plant  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  which 
made  comparatively  small  demands  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  industry  of  the  cultivator.  Maize 
or  ^  Indian  com  "  has  played  a  most  important 

^  The  case  of  Peru,  'whioh  forms  an  apparent  bnt  not  real  ex- 
eeption  to  this  general  statement,  will  be  considered  below  in 
diap.  ix. 
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part  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  as  regards 
both  the  red  men  and  the  white  men.  It  oould 
be  planted  without  clearing  or  ploughing  the  soiL 
It  was  only  necessary  to  girdle  the  tsees  with  a 
stone  hatchet,  so  as  to  destroy  their  leaves  and  let 
in  the  sunshine.  A  few  scratches  and  digs  were 
made  in  the  grotmd  with  a  stone  digger,  and  the 
seed  once  dropped  in  took  care  of  itself.  The  ears 
importonoeof  ^ould  hang  for  weeks  after  ripening, 
in^iia  corn,  j^^  could  bc  pickcd  oflF  without  med- 
dling with  the  stalk ;  there  was  no  need  of  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing.  None  of  the  Old  World  ce- 
reals can  be  cultivated  without  much  more  industry 
and  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  when  Indian 
com  is  sown  in  tilled  land  it  yields  with  little  la- 
bour more  than  twice  as  much  food  per  acre  as  any 
other  kind  of  grain.  This  was  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  settlers  of  New  England, 
who  would  have  found  it  much  harder  to  gain  a 
secure  foothold  upon  the  soil  ii  they  had  had  to 
begin  by  preparing  it  for  wheat  and  rye  without 
the  aid  of  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  American 
plant.^  The  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America  for  the  most  part  lived  in  stock- 
aded villages,  and  cultivated  their  com  along  with 
beans,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  tobacco ;  but  their 
cultivation  was  of  the  rudest  sort,^  and  population 
was  too  sparse  for  much  progress  toward  civiliza- 

1  See  Shaler,  "  Physiograpliy  of  North  Amerioa,"  in  WSnsar*! 
Narr,  and  Crit,  Hist,  toL  It.  p.  ziu. 

*  "  No  mairare  was  used,"  says  Mr.  Parkman,  speaking  of  ihe 
Hnrons,  "  but  at  intenrala  of  from  ten  to  twenty  yean,  when  the 
■oil  was  ezhansted  and  firewood  distant,  the  Tillage  was  aban- 
doned and  a  new  one  built"    Jesuits  in  North  America^  p. 
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iion.  But  Indian  com,  when  sown  in  carefully 
tilled  and  irrigated  land,  liad  much  to  do  with 
the  denser  population,  the  increasing  organization 
of  labour, -and  the  higher  development  in  the  arts, 
which  characterized  the  confederacies  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America  and  all  the  pneblo  Indians 
of  the  southwest.  The  potato  played  a  somewhat 
similar  part  m  Peru.  Hence  it  seems  proper  to 
take  the  regular  employmentLof, till  age  with  irri- 
gation as  markiTig  the  end  of  the  lower  period  of 
barbarism  in  the  New  World.  To  this  Mr.  Mor- 
gan  adds  the  nse  of  adobe-brick  and  stone  in  aj> 
chitecture,  which  also  distinguished  the  Mexicans 
and  their  neighbours  from  the  ruder  tribes  of 
Xorth  and  South  America.  All  these  ruder  tribes, 
except  the  few  already  mentioned  as  in  the  upper 
period  of  savagery,  were  somewhere  within  the 
lower  period  of  barbarism.  Thus  the  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois,  the  Creeks,  the  Dakotas,  etc.,  when 
first  seen  by  white  men,  were  within  this  period ; 
but  some  had  made  much  further  progress  within 
it  than  others.  For  example,  the  Algonquin  tribe 
of  Ojibwas  had  little  more  than  emerged  from  sav- 
agery, while  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  had  made 
considerable  advance  toward  the  middle  status  of 
barbarism. 

Let  us  now  observe  some  characteristics  of  this 
extremely  interesting  middle  period.  It  began, 
^  see,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  with  jg ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  domestication  of  other  animals  than  o'^>"*»'*«o- 
the  dog,  and  in  the  western  hemisphere  with  culti- 
vation by  irrigation  and  the  use  of  adobe-brick 
and  stone  for  building.    It  also  possessed  another 
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of  this  period  and  the  begiiming  of  true  civiliza. 
tion  is  marked  by  the  invention  of  a  phonetio 
alphabet  and  the  production  of  written  records. 
This  brings  within  the  pale  of  civilization  such 
people  as  the  ancient  Phcenicians,  the  Hebrews 
3^^^j,„^^^  after  the  exodus,  the  ruling  classes  at 
ciTiiuaUon.  Niucveh  and  Babjli»,  the  Aryans  of 
Persia  and  India,  and  the  Japanese.  But  clearly 
it  will  not  do  to  insist  too  narrowly  upon  the  pho- 
netic character  of  the  alphabet.  Where  people 
acquainted  with  iron  have  enshrined  in  hieroglyph- 
ics so  much  matter  of  historic  record  and  Uteraiy 
interest  as  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
they  too  must  be  classed  as  civilized ;  and  this  Mr. 
Morgan  by  implication  admits. 

This  brilliant  classification  of  the  stages  of  early 
culture  will  be  f oimd  very  helpful  if  we  only  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  in  all  wide  generalizations 
of  this  sort  the  case  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  un- 
duly simplified.  The  story  of  human  progress  is 
really  not  quite  so  easy  to  decipher  as  such  de- 
scriptions would  make  it  appear,  and  when  we 
have  laid  down  rules  of  this  sort  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  we  now  and  then  come  upon  facts 
that  will  not  exactly  fit  into  them.     In  such  an 

■t  flftmma  atqne  Ignei,  potttinMn  rant  oogolte  primam. 

Foifeeriiu  ferri  fiM  est,  erliqae  reperta. 

Bt  prior  mxiM  erat,  qiuun  ferri  oognitiu  oflua,  ete. 

Lacretitu,  ▼.  1288. 

Perhaps,  as  Mnnro  suggests,  Lnoretiiis  was  thinking  of  Hesiod ; 
hat  it  does  not  seem  improhahle  that  in  hoth  cases  there  may 
hare  heen  a  genuine  tradition  that  their  ancestors  used  hronze 
lethJB  uid  weapons  hef  ore  iron,  since  the  change  was  comparatiyel  j 
Q^^  and  sundry  religions  ohsenranoes  tended  to  peipetoate  tha 
of  it. 
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event  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  squeeze  or  distort  the 
muroly  &cts,  but  to  look  and  see  if  our  rules  will 
not  bear  some  little  qualification.      The  faculty 
for  generalizing  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  mas- 
ter.    If  we  observe  this  caution  we  shall  find  Mr. 
Morgan's  work  to  be  of  great  value.     It  will  be 
observed  that,  with  one  exception,  his  restrictions 
leave  the  area  of  civilization  as  wide  as  that  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  it  in  our  ordinary 
speaking  and  thinking.    That  exception  is  the  case 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Pen.     We  have 
80  long  been  accustomed  to  gorgeous  accounts  of 
the  civilization  of  these  countries  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  that  it  may  at 
first  shock  our  preconceived  notions  to  see  them  . 
set  down  as  in  the  ^^ middle  status  of  barbarism,"^  , 
one  stage  higher  than  Mohawks,  and  one  stage  / 
lower  than  the  warriors  of  the  Biad.     This  doeif  / 
indeed  mark  a  change  since  Dr.  Draper  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  and  Pe-  uoiTiUx*. 
mvians  were  morally  and  intellectually  uSudoo  aod 
roperior  to  the  Europeans  of  the  six-  ^*™' 
teenth  century.^    The  reaction  from  the  state  of 
opinion  in  which  such  an  extravagant  renmrk  vras 
even  possible  has  been  attended  with  some  contro- 
versy ;  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Morgan's  main  position 
has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  gaining  grotmd,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  if  we  are 
to  use  language  correctly  when  we  speak  of  the  civ« 
ilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  we  really  mean  civil- 
izations of  an  extremely  archaic  type,  considerably 

^  See  his  InuBeetml  Deodcptnent  qf  Europe^  New  York,  1868^     L^ 
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more  archaic  than  that  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.     A  ^^  civilization  "  like  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  without  domestic  animals  or  iron  tools, 
with  trade  still  in  the  primitive  stage  of  barter, 
with  human  sacrifices,  and  with  cannibalism,  has 
certainly  some  of  the  most  vivid  features  of  bar- 
barism.   Along  with  these  primitive  features,  how- 
ever, there  seem  to  have  been — after  making  all 
due  allowances  —  some  features  of   luxury  and 
splendour  such  as  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
civilization.     The  Aztecs,  moreover,  though  doubt- 
less a  full  ethnical  period   behind  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  general  advancement,  had  worked 
out  a  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  had  be> 
gun  to  put  it  to  some  literary  use.     It  wouli  seem 
that  a  people  may  in  certain  special  points  reach 
a  level  of  attainment  higher  than  the  level  which 
they  occupy  in  other  points.     The  Cave  men  of 
the  Glacial  period  were  ignorant  of  pottery,  and 
thus  had  not  risen  above  the  upper  status  of  sav- 
agery; but  their  artistic  talent,  upon  which  we 
have  remarked,  was  not  such  as  we  are  wont  to 
associate  with  savagery.     Other  instances  will  oc- 
cur to  us  in  the  proper  place. 

The  difficulty  which  people  usually  find  in  real- 
izing the  true  position  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
culture  arises  partly  from  the  misconceptions  which 
have  until  recently  distorted  the  facts,  and  partly 
from  the  loose  employment  of  terms  above  noticed. 
LooMUM  of  It  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  Aus- 
•*My»ffenr**  traliau  blackfellows  as  ^^savacres,"  but 
tioo."  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 

the  same  epithet  employed  to  characterize  Shaw- 
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and  Mohawks;    and  to  call  those  Indians 
^  8&^ages ''  is  quite  misleading.     So  on  Ihe  other 
hand  the  term  ^  civilization"  is  often  so  loosely  used 
as  to  cover  a  large  territory  belonging  to  ^'  barbar- 
ism."   One  does  not  look  for  scientific  precision 
in  iiewspapers,  but  they  are  apt  to  reflect  popular 
habits  of  thought  quite  faithfully,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  from  one.    In  a 
newspaper  account  of  Mr.  Cushing's  recent  discov- 
eries of  buried  towns,  works  of  irrigation,  etc.,  in 
Arizona,  we  are  first  told  that  these  are  the  remains 
of  a  ''splendid  prehistoric  civilization,"  and  the 
next  moment  we  are  told,  in  entire  unconsciousness 
of  the  contradiction,  that  the  people  who  con- 
structed these  works  had  only  stone  tools.    Now 
to  call  a  people  ^  civilized "  who  have  only  stone 
tools  is  utterly  misleading.   Nothing  but  confusion 
of  ideas  and  darkening  of  counsel  can  come  from 
sach  a  misuse  of  words.     Such  a  people  may  be  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  entitled  to  credit  for 
what  they  have  achieved,  but  the  grade  of  culture 
which  they  have  reached  is  not  ^  civilization." 

With  ''savagery"  thus  encroaching  upon  its 
area  of  meaning  on  the  one  side,  and  "  civilization  " 
encroaching  on  the  other,  the  word  "barbarism," 
as  popularly  apprehended,  is  left  in  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  plight.  If  we  speak  of  Montezuma's 
people  as  barbarians  one  stage  further  advanced 
than  Mohawks,  we  are  liable  to  be  charged  with 
csalling  them  "savages."  Yet  the  term  y«iae«id 
** barbarism"  is  a  very  useful  one;  in-  SUtMrn**** 
dispensable,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  "**'**'*«»•'* 
human  progress.    There  is  no  other  word  which 
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can  serve  in  its  stead  as  a  designation  of  the  enor> 
mous  interval  which  begins  with  the  invention  of 
pottery  and  ends  with  the  invention  of  the  alphabet. 
The  popular  usage  of  the  word  is  likely  to  be- 
oome  more  definite  as  it  comes  to  be  more  generally 
realized  how  prodigious  that  interval  has  been. 
When  we  think  what  a  considerable  portion  of 
man's  past  existence  has  been  comprised  within  it, 
and  what  a  marvellous  transformation  in  human 
knowledge  and  human  faculty  has  been  gradually 
wrought  between  its  beginning  and  its  end,  the 
period  of  barbarism  becomes  invested  with  most 
thrilling  interest,  and  its  name  ceases  to  appear 
otherwise  than  respectable.  It  is  Mr.  Morgan's 
chief  title  to  fame  that  he  has  so  thoroughly  ex- 
plored this  period  and  described  its  features  with 
such  masterly  skill. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
view  of  the  successive  stages  of  culture  is  one  which 
could  not  well  have  been  marked  out  in  all  its  parts 
except  by  a  student  of  American  archaeology. 
Aboriginal  America  is  the  richest  field  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  barbarism.  Its  people  pre- 
sent every  gradation  in  social  life  during  three 
ethnical  periods  —  the  upper  period  of  savagery 
and  the  lower  and  middle  periods  of  barbarism  — 
so  that  the  process  of  development  may  be  most 
systematically  and  instructively  stud- 
urbmxiBm  u  ied.  Until  we  have  become  familiar  with 
^«teivez6iiiP    ancient  American  society,  and  so  long 

pllfiedin  •  •  f%       1     J        .1  1 


mndent  Amer-  as  OUT  vicw  is  coufiued  to  the  phascs 
of  progress  in  the  Old  World,  the  de- 
marcation between  civilized  and  uncivilized  life 
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seems  too  abrupt  and  sadden ;  we  do  not  get  a  cor- 
rect meaBore  of  it.  The  oldest  European  tradition 
reaches  back'only  through  the  upper  period  of  bar- 
barism.^ The  mid<)}e  and  lower  periods  have  lapsed 
into  utter  obUvion,  and  it  is  only  modem  archieo- 
logical  research  that  is  beginning  to  recover  the 
traces  of  them.  But  among  the  red  men  of  Amer- 
ica the  social  life  of  ages  more  remote  than  that 
of  the  lake  villages  of  Switzerland  is  in  many 
particulars  preserved  for  us  to-day,  and  when  we 
study  it  we  begin  to  realize  as  never  before  the  con- 
tinnity  of  human  development,  its  enormous  dura- 
tion, and  the  almost  infinite  accumulation  of  slow 
efforts  by  which  progress  has  been  achieved.  An- 
cient America  is  further  instructive  in  presenting 
the  middlestatiis  of^  barbarism  in  a  different  form 
from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Its  most  conspicuous  outward  manifesta- 
tions, instead  of  tents  and  herds,  were  strange  and 
imposing  edifices  of  stone,  so  that  it  was  quite 
natural  that  observers  interpreting  it  from  a  basis 
of  European  experience  should  mistake  it  for  civ* 
ilization.  Certain  aspects  of  that  middle  period 
may  be  studied  to-day  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
as  phases  of  the  older  periods  may  still  be  found 
among  the  wilder  tribes,  even  after  all  the  contact 
they  have  had  with  white  men.    These  "BnrriTaiiof 

,  ,       ,  ,  bygone  epoohs 

survivals  from  antiqmty  will  not  per-  of  culture, 
manently  outlive  that  contact,  and  it  is  important 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  gathering  and  put- 

^  Kow  and  ihen,  perhaps,  bnt  Tory  rarely,  it  just  tofaohes  iho 
dose  of  tiie  middle  period,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  lines  from  Hesiod  and 
Lnenttas  aboTe  quoted. 


/ 
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ting  on  record  all  that  can  be  learned  of  the  speech 
and  arts,  the  customs  and  beliefs,  eyeryihing  that 
goes  to  constitute  the  philology  and  anthropology 
of  the  red  men.  For  the  intelligent  and  vigorous 
work  of  this  sort  now  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Powell,  no  praise  can  be  too 
strong  and  no  encouragement  too  hearty. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  groups  of 
Tndians  will  be  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  compre- 
hend the  social  condition  of  ancient  America.   The 
groups  are  in  great  part  defined  by  differences  of 
language,  which  are  perhaps  a  better  criterion  of 
racial  affinity  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old, 
because  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  nothing 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  conquest  with  incorporation 
resulting  in  complete  change  of  speech  which  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  Old  World ;  as,  for  example, 
when  we  see  the  Celto-Iberian  population  of  Spain 
and  the  Belgixs,  Celtic,  and  Aquitanian  populations 
of  Gaul  forgetting  their  native  tongues,  and  adopt- 
ing that  of  a  confederacy  of  tribes  in  Latium. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Peru  there  is  no  indication 
that  anything  of  this  sort  went  on,  or  that  there 
Tribiiaoeiety    was  anything  even  superficially  analo- 
^JJbS""    gous  to  "empire,"  in  ancient  America. 
orif^BikiAmAr.  What  strikes  one  most  forcibly  at  first 
is  the  vast  number  of  American  lan- 
guages.   Adelung,  in  his  "  Mithridates,"  put  the 
number  at  1,264,  and  Ludewig,  in  his  "  Literature 
of  the  American  Languages,"  put  it  roundly  at 
1,]00.    Squier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  content 
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whh  400.^  The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact 
that  where  one  scholar  sees  two  or  three  distinot 
langoages  another  sees  two  or  three  dialects  of 
one  language  and  counts  them  as  one ;  it  is  like 
the  dif&culty  which  naturalists  find  in  airreeins:  as 

The  great  number  of  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  by  a  sparse  population  is  one  mark  of  the 
imiyersal  prevalence  of  a  rode  and  primitiye  form 
of  tribal  society.* 

The  lowest  tribes  in  North  America  were  those 
that  are  still  to  be  found  in  California,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Pnget  Sound.  The  Athabaskans  of  Hudson's 
Bay  were  on  about  the  same  level  of  savageiy. 
They  made  no  pottery,  knew  nothing  of  horticul* 
tore,  depended  for  subsistence  entirely 
upon  breadrTOots,  fish,  and  game,  and  uppw 
thus  had  no  village  life.  They  were 
mere  prowlers  in  the  upper  status  of  savageiy.^ 
The  Apaches  of  Arizona,  preeminent  even  among 
red  men  for  atrocious  cruelty,  are  an  oSshoot 
from  the  Athabaskan  stock.  Very  little  better 
are  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  that  still  wander 


'  Wmsor,  "  Bibliograpliieal  Notes  on  American  lingnuitios,'* 
IB  his  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist.^  yoL  i.  pp.  420-428,  giyes  an  admirable 
RDTey  of  the  rabjeot  See  also  PiUing's  bibliographical  bnlletini 
of  iRMpioian,  Sionan,  and  Mnakhogean  langnagea,  publiahed  by  the 
Bnnaii  of  Ethnology. 

*  ExeursionB  of  an  EvoluHontst,  pp.  147--174. 

*  For  a  good  acoouit  of  Indians  in  the  npper  itatoa  of  sayageiy 
util  modified  by  contact  with  ciyilization,  see  Myron  Eells,  ^*  The 
Tvana,  Chemalmm,  and  Klallam  Indians  of  Washington  Teiri- 
tny,"  SmiAmmian  Report,  1887,  pp.  60&-681. 
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among  tihe  lonely  baie  mountains  and  over  the 
weird  sage-brush  plains  of  Idaho.  The  region 
west  of  tiie  Bocky  Motmtains  and  north  of  New 
Mexico  is  thus  the  region  of  savagery. 

Between  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  aborigines,  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery, 
might  have  been  divided  into  six  or  seven  groups, 
of  which  three  were  situated  mainly  to  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  others  mainly  to  the 
west  of  it.  All  were  in  the  lower  period  of  bar- 
barism. Of  the  western  groups,  by  &r 
teaiijof  the  most  numerous  were  the  Dakota^, 
comprising  the  Sioux,  Poncas,  Omahas, 
lowas,  Kaws,  Otoes,  and  Missouris.  From  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  their  territoiy  ex- 
tended westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  for 
a  thousand  miles.  One  of  their  tribes,  the  Win- 
nebagos,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  pressed 
into  the  region  between  that  river  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

A  second  group,  very  small  in  numbers  but  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  the  student  of  ethnology, 
comprises  the  Minnitarees  and  Mandans  on  the 
upper  Missouri.^  The  remnants  of  these  tribes 
now  live  together  in  the  same  village,  and  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  well  as  in  intelligence,  they 
are  described  as  superior  to  any  other  red  men 

^  An  ezeeUent  deaeriptMm  of  thenif  profoMlj  fflastratad  -with 
odlovred  pictares,  may  be  foand  in  Catlin*B  North  American  In^ 
diam$^  tqL  i.  pp.  66-^,  7th  ed.,  London,  1848 ;  the  Mithor  was 
an  aoourate  and  tnuitworth^ibeenrer.  Some  wnten  hare  placed 
these  tribes  in  the  Dakota  grMip  beeanse  of  the  large  number  of 
Dftkota  words  in  their  language ;  bat  these  are  probably  borrowed 
WQvdi,  like  the  nomerooa  French  words  in  KncJSsh. 
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north  of  New  Mexico.  From  their  first  discoy* 
eiy,  by  the  brothers  La  V^rendrye  t^^jh^^ 
in  1742,  down  to  Mr.  Catlin's  visit  JJJJJJ^ 
nearly  a  century  later,  there  was  no 
change  in  their  condition,^  but  shortly  afterward, 
in  1838,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  swept 
away  by  small-pox.  The  excellence  of  their  horti- 
culture, the  framework  of  their  houses,  and  their 
peculiar  religious  ceremonies  early  attracted  at- 
tention. Upon  Mr.  Catlin  they  made  such,  an 
impression  that  he  fancied  there  must  be  an  infu- 
aon  of  white  blood  in  them ;  and  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days  he  sought  to  account  for  it  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  legend  of  Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince 
who  was  dimly  imagined  to  have  sailed  to  America 
about  1170.  He  thought  that  Madoc's  party  might 
have  sailed  to  the  Mississippi  and  f  oimded  a  col- 
ony whicli  ascended  that  river  and  the  Ohio,  built 
the  famous  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  finally 
migrated  to  the  upper  Missouri.^  To  this  specu- 
lation iirjsA  appended  the  inevitable  list  of  words 
which  happen  to  sound  somewhat  alike  in  Man- 
dan  and  in  Welsh.  In  the  realm  of  free  fancy 
everything  is  easy.  That  there  was  a  Madoc  who 
went  somewhere  in  1170  is  quite  possible,  but  as 
shrewd  old  John  Smith  said  about  it,  ^^  where 
tiiis  place  was  no  history  can  show."^    But  one 

^  See  FranoiB  Parkman's  paper,  "The  Diaooyery  of  the  Rooky 
MoiintaiiiSv*'  Atlantic  Monthlp,  June,  1888.  I  hope  the  appear- 
uce  of  this  article,  two  yean  ago,  indicates  that  we  hare  not 
^OQch  longer  to  wait  for  the  next  '^^  that  magnificent  series  of 
Tolmnei  on  the  history  of  the  Fre'  jn  in  North  A&ierioa. 

'  North  American  IndianSy  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  A. 

'  Smith's  GtntraU  Historie  of  Virginia^  New  England  and  tU 
Ammmt  Ii^,  p.  1,  London,  1620. 
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part  of  Mr.  Catlin's  speculation  may  have  hit 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Minnitarees  or  the  Mandans,  or  both,  may  be 
a  remnant  of  some  of  those  Mound-builders  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  concerning  whom  something 
will  presently  be  said. 

The  third  group  in  this  western  region  consists 
of  the  Pawnees  and  Arickarees,^  of  the 
Platte  valley  in  Nebraska,  with  a  few 
kindred  tribes  farther  to  the  south. 

Of  the  three  groups  eastward  of  the  Mississippi 
we  may  first  mention  the  Maskoki,  or  Muskhogees, 
HMkdkiittD.  consisting  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
^'  Seminoles,  and  others,  with  the  Creek 

confederacy.^  These  tribes  were  intelligent  and 
powerful,  with  a  culture  well  advanced  toward 
the  end  of  the  lower  period  of  barbarism. 

The  Algonquin  family,  bordering  at  its  south- 
em  limits  upon  the  Maskoki,  had  a  vast  range 
northeasterly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  imtil  it 
reached  the  confines  of  Labrador,  and  north- 
westerly through  the  region  of  the  Grreat  Lakes 
and  as  far  as  the  Churchill  river  ^  to  the  west  of 


^  For  the  history  and  ethnology  of  these  interestiiig:  tribes, 
three  learned  papers  by  J.  B.  Dunbar,  in  Magaxint  of  American 
Higtory,  toI.  iv,  pp.  241-281 ;  toI.  t.  pp.  321-^^12 ;  vol.  viii.  pp. 
734r-756;  also  GrinneU's  Paumee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Tales, 
New  York,  1889. 

'  These  tribes  of  the  Gulf  region  were  formerly  grouped,  along 
with  others  not  akin  to  them,  as  '^Mobilians."  The  Cherokees 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Maskoki  family,  but  they  have 
lately  been  declared  an  intrusive  offshoot  from  the  Iroquois  stock. 
The  remnants  bf  another  alien  tribe,  the  onoe  famous  Natchez, 
were  adopted  into  the  Creek  confederacy.  For  a  full  account  of 
these  tribes,  see  Qatschet,  A  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creek  Inr 
rfiaiif,  Tol.  I,  Philadelphia,  1884. 

*  Howse,  Orammar  of  the  Cree  Langwige,  London,  1865,  p.  yfL 
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aHliidaon'sVHky.  In  other  words,  the  Algonquins 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Maskoki,^  on 
the  west  by  the  Dakotas,  on  the  north- 

.  Algonqnm 

west  by  the  Athabaskans.  on  the  north-  iRmiiyof 
east  by  Eskimos,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  ocean.  Between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Bed 
Birer  of  the  North  the  Crees  had  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  closely  related  to  them  were  the 
Pottawatomies,  Ojibwas,  and  Ottawas.  One  ofiE- 
shoot,  including  the  Blackfeet,  Cheyennes,  and 
Arrapahos,  roamed  as  far  west  as  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  great  triangle  between  the  up- 
per Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  was  occupied  by  the 
Menomonees  and  Kickapoos,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
the  Miamis  and  Illinois,  and  the  Shawnees.  Along 
the  coast  region  the  principal  Algonquin  tribes 
were  the  Powhatans  of  Virginia,  the  Lenape  or 
Delawares,  the  Munsees  or  Minisinks  of  the  moun- 
tains about  the  Susquehanna,  the  Mohegans  on 
the  Hudson,  the  Adirondacks  between  that  river 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Narragansetts  and  their 
eongeners  in  New  England,  and  finally  the  Mic- 
macs  and  Wabenaki  far  down  East,  as  the  last 
done  implies.  There  is  a  tradition,  supported  to 
some  extent  by  linguistic  evidence,^  that  the  Mo- 
hegans, ¥rith  their  cousins  the  Pequots,  were  more 
closely  related  to  the  Shawnees  than  to  the  Delar 
ware  or  coast  group.  While  all  the  Algonquin 
tribes  were  in  the  lower  period  of  barbarism,  there 
was  a  noticeable  gradation  among  them,  the  Crees 

1  Ezoept  in  so  far  as  the  Cherokees  and  TaBcaroraSi  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  were  interposed. 
'  Bfinton,  I%e  Ltnape  and  their  Legends,  p.  30. 
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and  Ojibwas  of  the  &r  Noith  standing  lowest  in 
enltnie,  and  the  Shawnees,  at  their  sonthenimost 
limits,  standing  highest. 

We  have  observed  the  Dakota  tribes  pressing 
eastward  against  their  neighbours  and  sending  out 
an  ofibhoot,  the  Winnebagos,  across  the  Missis- 
sijypi  river.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  fiToup  of  tribes  was  a  more  re- 
quote  family  oc  moto  offshoot  from  the  Dakotas.     This 


is  very  doubtful ;  but  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  the  general  trend  of  the  Ha- 
ron-Iroquois  movement  seems  to  have  been  east- 
ward, either  in  successive  swarms,  or  in  a  single 
svrarm,  which  became  divided  and  scattered  by 
segmentation,  as  was  common  with  all  InHiaii 
tribes.  They  seem  early  to  have  proved  their 
superiority  over  the  Algonquins  in  bravery  and 
intelligence.  Their  line  of  invasion  seems  to  have 
run  eastward  to  Niagara,  and  thereabouts  to  have 
bifurcated,  one  line  following  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Hurons  established  themselves  in  the  penin- 
sula between  the  lake  that  bears  their  name  and 
Lake  Ontario.  South  of  them  and  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  were  settled  their 
kindred,  afterward  called  the  ^  Neutral  Nation."  ^ 
On  the  southern  shore  the  Eries  planted  themselves, 
while  the  Susquehannocks  pushed  on  in  a  direc- 
tion sufficiently  described  by  their  name.    Farthest 

^  Beeanse  tbey  refused  to  take  part  in  the  strife  between  the 
Huons  and  the  FiTe  Nations.  Their  Indian  name  was  Attiwan- 
darons.  They  were  nnrarpiied  for  ferooitj.  See  Fmrknmo, 
JetmU  in  North  Awteriea^  p.  zliy. 
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of  all  penetrated  the  Tuscaroras,  even  into  the 
pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  j^here  they  main- 
tained themselves  in  isolation  from  their  kindred 
until  1715.  These  invasions  resulted  in  some  dis- 
placement of  Algonquin  tribes,  and  began  to  sap 
the  strength  of  the  confederacy  or  alliance  in 
which  the  Delawares  had  held  a  foremost  place. 

But  by  far  the  most  famous  and  important  of 
the  Huron-Iroquois  were  those  that  followed  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  In  that  direction  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  Algonquin  tribe  of  Adiron- 
dacks,  but  they  succeeded  in  retaining  a  foothold 
in  the  country  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  1535  Jacques 
Cartier  found  on  the  site  which  he  named  Mont- 
real an  Iroquois  vUlage  which  had  vanished  before 
Champlain's  arrival  seventy  years  later.  Those 
Iroquois  who  were  thrust  back  in  the  struggle  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  made  their  way  across  Lake  Ontario  and 
established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
river.  They  were  then  in  three  small  tribes, — the 
Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas, — but  as  they 
grew  in  numbers  and  spread  eastward  to  the  Hud- 
son and  westward  to  the  Genesee,  the  intermediate 
tribes  of  Oneidas  and  Cayugas  were  formed  by  seg- 
mentation.^ About  1450  the  five  tribes — after- 
wards known  as  the  Five  Nations —  TheiiT* 
were  joined  in  a  confederacy  in  pursu-  ^•'*®^ 
ance  of  the  wise  counsel  which  Hayowentha,  or 
Hiawatha,^  according  to  the  legend,  whispered  inttt 

^  VUngBXk^  Ancient  Society ^  p.  125. 

*  Whether  theze  wm  eyer  sneh  a  pezson  m  Hiawatha  ii,  to  ny 
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the  ears  of  the  Onondaga  sachem,  Di^anowecbL 
This  union  of  tlysir  resources  combined,  with  their 
native  bravery  and  cunning,  and  their  occupation  of 
the  most  commanding  military  position  in  eastern 
North  America,  to  render  them  invincible  amon^ 
red  men.  They  exterminated  their  old  enemies 
the  Adirondacks,  and  pushed  the  Mohegans  over 
the  mountains  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Con- 
necticut. When  they  first  encountered  white  men 
in  1609  their  name  had  become  a  terror  in  New 
England,  insomuch  that  as  soon  as  a  single  Mohawk 
was  caught  sight  of  by  the  Tndians  in  that  country, 
they  would  raise  the  cry  from  hill  to  hill,  ^'  A  Mo- 
hawk !  a  Mohawk ! "  and  forthwith  would  flee  like 
sheep  before  wolves,  never  dreaming  of  resistance/ 
After  the  Five  Nations  had  been  supplied  with 
firearms  by  the  Dutch  their  power  increased  with 
portentoi;s  rapidity.^  At  first  they  sought  to  per- 
suade their  neighbours  of  kindred  blood  and  speech, 
the  Erics  and  others,  to  join  their  confederacy ; 

the  leaat,  donbtf  nl.  Ab  a  traditional  cnltnre-hero  his  attribates 
are  those  of  loskehai  Miohabo,  Quetzalooatl,  Viracoeba,  and  all 
tbat  class  of  sky-gods  to  vhich  I  sball  again  have  occasion  to  refer. 
See  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  172.  When  the  Indian 
speaks  of  Hiawatha  whisperinji^  advice  to  Daganowedaf  his  mean- 
ing is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  when  he 
attribnted  the  wisdom  of  some  mortal  hero  to  whispered  adyice  from 
Zeva  or  his  messenger  Hermes.  Long^ellow^s  famous  poem  is 
based  upon  Schoolcraft's  book  entitled  The  Hiawatha  Legends^ 
which  is  reaUy  a  misnomer,  for  the  book  consists  chiefly  of  Ojibwa 
stories  about  Manabozho,  son  of  the  West  Wind.  There  was 
reaUy  no  snch  legend  of  Hiawatha  as  that  which  the  poet  has 
fanmortalized.  See  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of  RiieSy  pp.  S6, 
180-183. 

1  Cadwallader  Colden^  Hi^ory  of  the  Five  Nations,  New  York, 
1127. 

'  Moigao,  League  ofthslroquoisy  p.  12. 
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and  failing  in  this  they  went  to  war  and  extermi- 
nated them.^  Then  they  overthrew  one  Algonquin 
tribe  after  another  until  in  1690  their  career  was 
checked  by  the  French.  By  that  time  they  had 
reduced  to  a  tributary  coqdition  most  of  the  Algon- 
quin tribes,  even  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Some 
writers  have  spoken  of  the  empire  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  has  been  surmised  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
interfered  with  by  white  men,  they  might  have 
played  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  Romans  in 
the  Old  World ;  but  there  is  no  real  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  The  Romans  acquired  their 
mighty  strength  by  incorporating  vanquished  peo- 
pies  into  their  own  body  politic.^  No  American 
aborigines  ever  had  a  glimmering  of  the  process  of 
state-building  after  tiie  Roman  fashion.  No  incor- 
poration resulted  from  the  victories  of  the  Iroquois. 
Where  their  burnings  and  massacres  stopped  short 
of  extermination,  they  simply  took  tribute,  which 
was  as  far  as  state-craft  had  got  in  the  lower  period 
of  barbarism.  General  Walker  has  summed  up 
their  military  career  in  a  single  sentence :  ^^  They 
were  the  scourge  of  God  upon  the  aborigines  of 
the  continent."  ® 

The  six  groups    here    enumerated  —  Dakota, 
Mandan,  Pawnee,  Maskoki,  Algonquin,  Iroquois 

^  An  except  the  distant  Tiucaroras,  wbo  in  1715  migrated  from 
Xorth  Carolina  to  New  York,  and  joining  the  IroquoiB  leagne 
made  it  the  Six  Nations.  All  the  rest  of  the  outlying  Huron- 
Iroquois  stock  was  wiped  out  of  existenoe  before  the  end  of  the 
•erenteenth  century,  except  the  remnant  of  Hurons  since  known 
as  Wyandots. 

^  See  my  Beginnings  of  New  England ^  chap,  i 

*  F.  A.  Walker, ''  The  Indian  Question/'  North  American  B^ 
f,  April,  1878,  p.  87a 
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— made  up  the  great  body  of  the  aborigines  of 
North  America  who  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery 
lived  in  the  lower  status  of  barbarism.  All  made 
pottery  of  various  degrees  of  rudeness.  Their 
tools  and  weapons  were  .of  the  Neolithic  type, — 
stone  either  polished  or  accurately  and 
miutiMdia-     artistically    chipped.       For   the    most 

tbiffuiilisd  .  i*i«  111       .ii 

from  field  part  thcv  uvcd  m  stockaded  viila£:es, 
and  cultivated  maize,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  sunflowers,  and  tobacco.  They  depended 
for  subsistence  partly  upon  such  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, partly  upon  hunting  and  fishing,  the  women 
generally  attending  to  the  horticulture,  the  men  to 
the  chase.  Horticulture  is  an  appropriate  desig- 
nation for  this  stage  in  which  the  ground  is  merely 
scratched  with  stone  spades  and  hoes.  It  is  incip- 
ient agriculture,  but  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  ihB  field  agriculture  in  which  exten- 
sive pieces  of  land  are  subdued  by  the  plough. 
The  assistance  of  domestic  animals  is  needed  be- 
fore such  work  can  be  carried  far,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  an  approach  to  field  agri- 
culture in  any  part  of  pre-Columbian  America 
except  Peru,  where  men  were  harnessed  to  the 
plough,  and  perhaps  occasionally  llamas  were  used 
in  the  same  way.^  Where  subsistence  depended 
upon  rude  horticulture  eked  out  by  game  and  fish, 
it  required  a  large  ten'itory  to  support  a  sparse 
population.  The  great  diversity  of  languages 
contributed  to  maintain  the  isolation  of  tribes 
and  prevent  extensive  confederation.     Intertribal 

1  See  Humboldt,  An$icken  der  Nature  3d  ed.,  Stnttgart,  1849; 
▼oL  L  p.  203. 
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"waxfare  was  peq>etual9  save  now  and  tiien  for 
truces  of  brief  duration.     Warfare  was  attended 
hy  wholesale  massacre.      As  many  prisoners  as 
could  be  managed  were  taken  home  by  PenMtaai 
their  captors ;  in  some  cases  they  were  '^'"^ 
adopted  into  the  tribe  of  the  latter  as  a  means  of 
increasing  its  fighting  strength,   otherwise  they 
iMrere  put  to  death  with  lingering  torments.^  There 
^was  nothing  which  afforded  the  red  men  such  ex- 
quisite delight  as  the  spectacle  of  live  human  flesh 
lacerated  with  stone  knives  or  hissing  under  the 
touch  of  firebrands,  and  for  elaborate  ingenuity  in 
devising  tortures  they  have  never  been  equalled.' 

^  ^  Women  and  children  joined  in  these  fiendish  atrocities,  and 
when  at  length  the  victim  yielded  up  his  life,  his  heart,  if  he  were 
brave,  was  ripped  from  his  body,  out  in  pieces,  broiled,  and  given 
to  the  yoong  men,  under  the  belief  that  it  would  increase  their 
eonra^;  they  drank  his  blood,  thinking  it  would  make  them 
more  wary;  and  finaHy  his  body  was  divided  limb  from  limb, 
roasted  or  thrown  into  the  seething  pot,  and  hands  and  feet, 
arms  and  legs,  head  and  tronk,  were  all  stewed  into  a  horrid 
mess  and  eaten  amidst  yells,  songs,  and  dances."  Jeffries  Wy- 
mam,  in  Seventh  Report  of  Peabody  Museum^  p.  37.  For  details 
«C  the  moat  appalling  character,  see  Bntterfield^s  History  of  the 
GirtySj  pp.  176-182 ;  Stone's  Life  qfJosqjh  Brant^  voL  IL  pp.  31, 
32 ;  Dodge's 'P^>u  of  the  Great  West,  p.  418,  and  Our  Wild  In- 
diana,  pp.  525-629;  Parkman's  Jesuits  in  North  AwericOf  pp. 
887-i301 ;  and  many  other  places  in  Parkman*s  writings. 

'  One  often  hears  it  said  that  the  cmelty  of  the  Indians  was 
not  greater  than  that  of  medieval  Europeans,  as  exemplified  in 
judicial  tortnre  and  in  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  But  in 
such  a  judgment  there  is  lack  of  due  discrimination.  In  the 
practiee  of  tortnre  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  definite  moral  purpose  which,  however 
lamentably  mistaken  or  perverted,  g^ve  it  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  tortnre  wantonly  inflicted  for  amusement.  The  atro- 
cities formerly  attendant  upon  the  sack  of  towns,  as  e.  g.  Beziers. 
Hagdehnrg,  etc.,  might  more  properly  be  regarded  as  an  iUustia- 
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Cannibalism  was  quite  commonly  practised.^     The 

tion  of  the  snryiyal  of  a  spirit  fit  only  for  the  loweet  barbarism  : 
and  the  SiMuiiah  conquerors  of  the  New  World  themaelTes  often 
exhibited  cruelty  such  as  even  Indians  seldom  surpass.  See  be- 
low, yoL  ii.  p.  444.  In  spite  of  such  oases,  however,  it  must  be 
held  that  for  artistic  skill  in  inflicting  the  greatest  possible  in- 
tensity of  excruciating  pain  upon  eyery  nerve  in  the  body,  the 
Spaniard  was  a  bungler  and  a  novioe  as  compared  with  the  In- 
dian. See  Dodge's  Ovr  Wild  Indiana,  pp.  536-^538.  Colonel 
Dodge  was  in  familiar  contact  with  Indians  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  writes  with  fairness  and  discrimination. 

In  truth  the  question  as  to  comparative  cruelty  is  not  so  much 
one  of  race  as  of  occupation,  except  in  so  far  as  race  is  moulded 
by  long  occupation.  The  "  old  Adam,"  L  e.  the  inheritance  from 
our  brute  ancestors,  is  very  strong  in  the  human  race.  Callous- 
ness to  the  suffering  of  others  than  self  is  part  of  this  brute-in- 
heritance, and  under  the  influence  of  certain  habits  and  occu- 
pations this  germ  of  callousness  may  be  developed  to  almost  any 
height  of  devilish  cruelty.  In  the  lower  stages  of  culture  the 
lack  of  political  aggregation  on  a  laige  scale  is  attended  with 
incessant  warfare  in  the  shape  in  which  it  comes  home  to  every- 
body's door.  This  state  of  things  keeps  alive  the  passion  of  re- 
venge and  stimulates  cruelty  to  the  highest  degree.  As  long  as 
such  a  state  of  things  endures,  as  it  did  in  Europe  to  a  limited 
toctent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  dread- 
Jnl  amount  of  cruelty.  The  change  in  the  conditions  of  modem 
warfare  has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing mildness  and  humanity  of  modern  times.  See  my  Beginning* 
of  New  England,  pp.  226-229.  Something  more  wUl  be  said 
hereafter  with  reference  to  the  special  causes  concerned  in  the 
cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Meanwhile 
it  may  be  observed  in  the  present  connection,  that  the  Spanish 
taskmasters  who  mutilated  and  burned  their  slaves  were  not  rep- 
resentative types  of  their  own  race  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  Indians  who  tortured  Br^beuf  or  Crawford.  If 
the  fiendish  Pedrarias  was  a  Spaniard,  so  too  was  the  saintly  ^mm 
Cases.  The  latter  type  would  be  as  impossible  among  barbari- 
ans as  an  Aristotle  or  a  Beethoven.  Indeed,  though  there  tre 
writers  who  would  like  to  prove  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  that  type  has  ever  attained  to  perfection  except  under 
tiie  influence  of  Christianity. 

1  See  the  evidence  collected  by  Jeffries  Wyman,  in  Seventh  .Re* 
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scalps  of  slain  enemies  were  always  taken,  and 
until  tkey  had  attained  such  trophies  the  young 
men  were  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
women.  The  Indian's  notions  of  morality  were 
those  that  belong  to  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  tribe  is  the  lar£:est  well-established  political 

torious  imless  it  entailed  risk  of  war  at  an  obvious 
disadvantage ;  murder  within  the  tribe  was  either 
revenged  by  blood-feud  or  compounded  by  a  pres- 
ent given  to  the  victim's  kinsmen.  Such  rudi- 
mentary wergild  was  often  reckoned  in  wampimi, 
or  strings  of  beads  made  of  a  kind  of  mussel  shell, 
and  put  to  divers  uses,  as  personal  ornament, 
mnemonic  record,  and  finally  money.  Beligious 
thought  was  in  the  fetishistic  or  animistic  stage,^ 
while  many  tribes  had  risen  to  a  vague  conception 
of  tutelar  deities  embodied  in  human  or  animal 
forms.  Myth-tales  abounded,  and  the  folk-lore  of 
the  red  men  is  found  to  be  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive.'    Their  religion  consisted  mainly 

port  of  Peabodjf  Miueuniy  pp.  27-^7 ;  cf .  Wake,  Evolution  of  Mb- 
rtdiiiff  ToL  i  p.  243.  Many  illnstratioiis  are  given  by  Mr.  Park- 
mao.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  obserred  that  the  name 
**Kc^wk**  means  *' Cannibal.'*  It  is  an  Algonquin  vord,  ap- 
plied to  this  Iroqnois  tribe  by  their  enemies  in  the  Connecticut 
Tslley  and  about  the  lower  Hudson.  The  name  by  which  the 
Mohawks  caUed  themseWes  was  **  Caniengas,*'  or  *^People-at- 
the-Flint.*'    See  Hale,  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  p.  173. 

^  For  accounts  and  explanations  of  animism  see  Tylor's  Primi' 
live  Culture,  London,  1871,  2  yols. ;  Caspari,  Urgeschickte  der 
Mensekheitf  Leipsic,  1877,  2  toIs.  ;  Spencer's  Principles  of  <Soa- 
9loffg,  part  i. ;  and  my  Myths  and  Myihmakers,  chap.  Tii. 

'  No  time  should  be  lost  in  gathering  and  recording  every 
setap  of  this  folk-lore  that  can  be  found.  The  American  Folk- 
Loce  Society,  founded  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  my  friend 
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in  a  devout  belief  in  witchcraft.  No  well-defined 
priestly  class  had  been  evolved;  the  so-called 
« medicine  men"  were  mere  conjurers,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  influence. 

But  none  of  the  characteristics  of  barbarous 
society  above  specified  will  cany  us  so  far  toward 
realizing  the  gulf  which  divides  it  from  civilized 
society  as  the  imperfect  development  of  its  do- 
mestic relations.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
is  such  as  to  call  for  a  few  words  of  special  eluci- 


Thirty  years  ago,  when  Sir  Heniy  Maine  pub- 
lished that  magnifident  treatise  on  Ancient  Law, 
which,  when  considered  in  all  its  potency  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  single  book  of  our  century  toward  placing 
the  study  of  history  upon  a  scientific  basis,  he  be- 
snn  by  showing:  that  in  primitive  sooi- 
ety  the  individual  is  nothing  and  the 
state  nothing,  while  the  family-group  is  everything, 
and  that  the  progress  of  civilization  politically  has 

2fr.  W.  W.  KeweU,  and  organized  Jaonary  4, 1888,  is  alxeady  doiag 
•xoellent  work  and  promiBes  to  become  a  Talnable  aid,  within  its 
field,  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Of  the  Jaumal 
of  American  Foik^Lore^  published  for  the  society  by  Messis. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  nine  nnmbers  have  appeared,  and  the 
reader  wiU  find  them  f  nU  of  yalnable  inf  ormatiott.  One  may  also 
profitably  consult  Knorts's  Makrchen  und  Sagen  der  nordammka- 
fitJcAcfi  Indianer^  Jena,  1871 ;  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  Worlds 
N.  Y.,  1868,  and  his  American  Uero-Myths,  Phila.,  1882 ;  Leland's 
Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England^  Boston,  1884 ;  Mrs.  Emereon's 
Indian  Myths^  Boston,  1884.  Some  brief  reflectionB  and  critioisms 
of  much  Talne,  in  relation  to  aborigfinal  American  folk-lore,  may 
bo  foond  in  Giirtin*s  Mgths  and  Folk^Lon  o/IreUtnd,  pp.  lJI-27. 
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consisted  on  the  one  Iiand  in  the  aggregation'  and 
bnilding  up  of  family-groaps  through  intermediate 
tribal  organizations  into  states,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  disentanglement  of  individuals  from 
the  family  thraldom.  In  other  words,  we  began 
by  having  no  poKtical  communities  larger  than 
dans,  and  no  bond  of  political  union  except  blood 
relationship,  and  in  this  state  of  things  the  indi- 
vidual, as  to  his  rights  and  obUgations,  was  sub- 
merged in  the  clan.  We  at  length  come  to  have 
great  nations  like  the  English  or  the  French,  in 
which  blood-relationship  as  a  bond  of  political 
union  is  no  longer  indispensable  or  even  much 
thought  of,  and  in  which  the  individual  citizen  is 
the  possessor  of  legal  rights  and  subject  to  legal 
obUgations.  No  one  in  opr  time  can  forget  how 
beautifuUy  Sir  Henry  Maine,  with  his  profomid 
knowledge  of  early  Aryan  law  and  custom,  from 
Ireland  to  Hindustan,  delineated  the  slow  growth 
of  individual  ownership  of  property  and  individ- 
ual responsibility  for  delict  and  crime  out  of  an 
earlier  stage  in  which  ownership  and  responsibility 
belonged  only  to  family-groups  or  clans. 

In  all  these  brilliant  studies  Sir  Heniy  Maine 
started  with  the  patriarchal  family  as  we  fmd  it  at 
the  dawn  of  history  among  all  peoples  of  Aryan 
and  Semitic  speech,  —  the  patriarchal 
family  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  the  archai  family 

a.T  ii        p       •I*  i«ii*        not  primitlTe. 

ancient  Jew,  the  family  in  which  kin- 
ship is  reckoned  through  males,  and  in  which  all 
authority  centres  in  the  eldest  male,  and  descends 
to  his  eldest  son.     Maine  treated  this  patriarchal 
family  as  primitive ;  but  his  great  book  had  hardly 
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appeared  when  other  scholars,  more  familiar  than 
he  with  races  in  savagery  or  in  the  lower  status  of 
barbarism,  showed  that  his  view  was  too  restricted. 
We  do  not  get  back  to  primitive  society  by  study- 
ing Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  peoples  who  had 
nearly  emerged  from  the  later  period  of  barbarism 
when  we  first  know  them.^  Their  patriarchal  fam- 
ily was  perfected  in  shape  during  the  later  period 
of  barbarism,  and  it  was  preceded  by  a  much  ruder 
and  less  definite  form  of  family-group  in  which 
kinship  was  reckoned  only  through  the  mother, 
and  the  headship  never  descended  from  father  to 
son.  As  so  often  happens,  this  discovery  was 
made  abnost  simultaneously  by  two  investigators, 
each  working  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  was 
doing.  In  1861,  the  same  year  in  which  ^'  Ancient 
Law  "  was  published.  Professor  Bachofen,  of  Basel, 
•<  Hother.  published  his  famous  book,  ^'  Das  Mut- 
******•"  terrecht,"  of  which  his  co-discoverer  and 

rival,  after  taking  exception  to  some  of  his  state- 
ments, thus  cordially  writes :   '^  It  remains,  how- 

^  Until  lately  onr  aeqnaintaiice  'with  bmnaa  Listoiy  was  derived 
almost  exclusiTely  from  literary  memoriala,  among  which  the 
Bible,  the  Homerio  poems,  and  the  Vedas,  carried  ns  hack  aboat 
at  far  as  literature  could  take  us.  It  was  natora!,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  society  of  the  times  of  Abraham  or  Agamemnon 
was  '*primitiye/*  and  the  wisest  scholars  reasoned  upon  such  an 
assumption.  With  vision  thus  restricted  to  civilized  man  and  his 
ideas  and  works,  people  felt  free  to  speculate  about  uncivilized 
races  (generaUy  g^uped  together  indiscriminately  as  *'  savages  ") 
according  to  any  h  priori  whim  that  might  happen  to  captivate 
their  fancy.  But  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half-century  have 
opened  such  stupendous  vistas  of  the  past  that  the  age  of  Abra> 
bam  seems  but  as  yesterday.  The  state  of  society  described  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  had  five  entire  ethnical  periods,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  sixth,  behind  it ;  and  its  institutions  were,  comparatively 
■peaking,  modem. 
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ever,  after  all  qualifications  and  deductions,  that 
Bachofen,  before  any  one  else,  discovered  the  fact 
that  a  system  of  kinship  through  mothers  only, 
had  anciently  everywhere  prevailed  before  the  tie 
of  blood  between  father  and  child  had  found  a 
place  in  systems  of  relationships.  And  the  honour 
of  that  discovery,  the  importance  of  which,  as 
affording  a  new  starting-point  for  all  history,  can- 
not be  overestimated,  must  without  stint  or  qual- 
ification be  assigned  to  him."  ^  Such  are  the  gen- 
erous words  of  the  late  John  Ferguson  McLennan, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  Bachofen's  work  when 
his  own  treatise  on  ^^  Primitive  Marriage  "  was 
published  in  1865.  Since  he  was  so  modest  in  urg- 
ing his  own  claims,  it  is  due  to  the  Scotch  lawyer's 
memoiy  to  say  that,  while  he  was  inferior  in  point 
of  erudition  to  the  Swiss  professor,  his  book  is  char- 
acterized by  greater  sagacity,  goes  more  PrimitiTe 
directly  to  the  mark,  and  is  less  encum-  "*"*»8^ 
bered  by  visionary  specidations  of  doubtful  value.' 
Mr.  McLennan  proved,  from  evidence  collected 
chiefly  from  Australians  and  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  sundry  non-Aryan  tribes  of  Hindustan  and 
Thibet,  that  systems  of  kinship  in  which  the  father 
is  ignored  exist  to-day,  and  he  furthermore  discov- 
ered unmistakable  and  very  significant  traces  of  the 
former  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  among 
the  Mongols,  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  the 
ancient  Hebrews.     By  those  who  were  inclined  to 

^  McLennan^s  Studies  in  Ancient  History^  comprising  a  rqnint  of 
Primitive  liarriagej  etc.     London,  1876,  p.  421. 

-  There  is  much  that  is  unsound  in  it,  however,  as  is  often 
inentably  the  case  with  books  that  strike  boldly  into  a  new  field 
of  inquiry. 
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regard  Sir  Heniy  Maine's  views  as  final,  it  was 
argued  that  Mr.  McLennan's  facts  were  of  a  spo- 
radic and  exceptional  character.  But  when  tiie 
evidence  from  this  vast  archaic  world  of  America 
began  to  be  gathered  in  and  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  this  argument  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as  to 
the  point  chiefly  in  contention,  Mr.  McLennan  was 

proved  to  be  right.  Throughout  abo- 
TCckoniog  riginal  America,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
through  ceptions,  kinship  was  reckoned  through 

females  only,  and  in  the  exceptional  in- 
stances the  vestiges  of  that  system  were  so  promi- 
nent as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  change  had  been 
but  recently  effected.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,  evidence  has  accumulated  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  until  it  is  beginning  to  appear 
as  if  it  were  the  patriarchal  system  that  is  excep- 
tional, having  been  reached  only  by  the  highest 
races.^    Sir  Henry  Maine's  work  has  lost  none  of 

^  A  general  view  of  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Baoholen,  Das  Mtttterrechty  Stuttgart,  1871, 
and  Die  Sage  von  Tanaquily  Heidelberg,  1870 ;  McLennan^s  Shtd* 
iei  in  Ancient  Hietory,  London,  1876,  and  The  Patriarchal 
Theory,  London,  1884;  Moigan's  Systems  of  Consanguinity 
(Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  zrii.),  Washing* 
ton,  1871,  and  Ancient  Society,  New  York,  1877;  Robertson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  Cambridge,  £ng., 
1885;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization,  5th  ed.,  London,  1889; 
Giraud-Teulon,  La  Mere  chez  certains  pevples  de  Cantiquiti,  Paris, 
1867,  and  Les  Origines  de  la  FamiUe,  Geneva,  1874 ;  Starcke  (of 
Copenhagen),  Hie  Primitive  Family^  London,  1889.  Some  criti* 
eisms  upon  McLennan  and  Morgan  may  be  found  in  Maine's  later 
works.  Early  History  of  Institutions,  London,  1875,  and  Early 
Law  and  Custom,  London,  1883.  By  far  the  ablest  critioal  survey 
of  the  whole  field  is  that  in  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology^  voL 
L  pp.  621-707. 
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its  Talue,  only,  like  all  human  work,  it  is  not  final; 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  further  study 
of  savagery  as  best  exemplified  in  Australia  and 
some  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  of  barbarism  as  best 
exemplified  in  America.  The  subject  is,  more- 
over, one  of  great  and  complicated  difficulty,  and 
leads  incidentally  to  many  questions  for  solving 
which  the  data  at  our  command  are  still  inade- 
quate. It  is  enough  for  us  now  to  observe  in 
general  that  while  there  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  change  from  the  'system  of  reckoning  kinship 
only  through  females,  to  the  system  of  reckoning 
through  males,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  instances  of  change  in  the  reverse  direction ; 
and  that  in  ancient  America  the  earlier  syst^n 
was  prevalent. 

If  now  we  ask  the  reason  for  such  a  system  of 
reckonlBg  kinship  and  inheritance,  so  sl^ge  ac 
cording  to  all  our  modem  notions,  the  true  answer 
doubtless  is  that  which  was  given  by 


prudent  (vtrrw/jitvoi)  Telemachus  to  the  Mm  for  the 
goddess  Athene  when  she  asked  him  to 
tell  her  truly  if  he  was  the  son  of  Odysseus :  — 
^  My  mother  says  I  am  his  son,  for  my  part,  I 
don't  know ;  one  never  knows  of  one's  self  who  one's 
father  is."  ^    Already,  no  doubt,  in  Homer's  time 

^      ''AAA*  iyw  /aoi  rJ9c  tM  ical  hrp^Kitts  icar<£Ac(ov, 
mI  9^  ^1  ahroio  iSaos  waU  cTs  *08v<r^os. 
tUtms  yiLp  Kc^oA^y  Tf  Kttl  Hfiuara  icaXJk  loi/ros 
Ktir^j  iwtl  Bafik  rotov  ifjn<ry6ii*^  &AA^Aoi(rty, 
iTfiv  7c  rhp  is  Tpotriy  iya/B^/xcrai,  Ma  ircp  ftAAoi 
*Ap7ftflnr  al  iptaroi  Hfiar  irofAps  iw\  tmiwrtp* 
^  rod  8*  oih^  'Oivaija  iyi»  tdo¥  oUr'  iftk  Kttros* 
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there  was  a  gleam  of  satire  about  this  answer,  8u<di 
as  it  would  show  on  a  modem  page ;  but  in  more 
primitive  times  it  was  a  very  serious  affair.  IVom 
what  we  know  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  unciv- 
ilized tribes  all  over  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  based  upon  indissolu- 
ble marriage  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  modem 
growth.  If  the  sexual  relations  of  the  Austra- 
lians, as  observed  to-day,^  are  an  improvement 
upon  an  antecedent  state  of  things,  that  antece- 
Thtt  primeval  dcut  stato  must  havc  been  sheer  pro- 
human  horde,   mig^^j^^     There  is  ample  warrant  for 

supposing,  with  Mr.  McLennan,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lower  status  of  savagery,  long  since 
everywhere  extinct,  the  family  had  not  made  itself 
distinctly  visible,  but  men  lived  in  a  horde  very 
much  like  gregarious  brutes.^    I  have  shown  that 

l4fnip  /tip  r*  ifjJ  4^<n  rov  H/ifitvai^  abriip  Pfvyt 
obK  oTft  *  ob  ydp  tA  m  kh»  y^ray  oinhs  h4yvm. 

Odytaey^  i.  206. 

1  Lnmholtz,  Among  Cannibals,  p.  218;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CivQitationf  p.  107 ;  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  part  iii.,  chap.  iii. 
**  After  battle  it  frequently  happens  among  the  native  tribes  of 
Anstralia  tibat  the  wives  of  the  conquered,  of  their  own  free-will^ 
go  over  to  the  victors ;  reminding  us  of  the  lioness  which,  quietly 
watching  the  fight  between  two  lions,  goes  off  witb  the  con- 
queror.**   Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  vol.  i.  p,  682. 

^  The  notion  of  the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  a  single 
"pair,**  or  of  different  races  from  different  "  pairs,**  is  a  curious 
instance  of  transferring  modem  institutions  into  times  primcTaL 
Of  course  the  idea  is  absurd.  When  the  elder  Agassiz  so  em* 
phatically  declared  that  *'  pines  have  originated  in  forests,  heaths 
in  heaths,  grasses  in  prairies,  bees  in  hives,  herrings  in  shoals, 
buffaloes  in  herds,  men  in  nations  **  {Essay  on  Classification,  Lon- 
don, 1859»  p.  58)»  he  made,  indeed,  a  mistake  of  the  same  aottt 
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the  essential  difference  between  this  piimeyal  hu- 
man horde  and  a  mere  herd  of  brutes  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  gradual  but  very  great  prolon- 
gation of  infancy  had  produced  two  effects :  the 
lengthening  of  the  care  of  children  tended  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  horde  into  family-groups,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  youthful  mental  plas- 
ticity made  it  more  possible  for  a  new  generation 
to  improve  upon  the  ideas  and  customs  of  its  pre- 
decessors.^ In  these  two  concomitant  processes 
— the  development  of  the  family  and  the  increase 
of  mental  plasticity,  or  ability  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods and  strike  out  into  new  paths  of  thought  — lies 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  men  over  dumb  animals.  But  in 
each  case  the  change  was  very  gradual.^  The  true 
savage  is  only  a  little  less  imteachable  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  savage  family  is  at  first 
barely  discernible  amid  the  primitive  social  chaos 

•o  far  AS  ooneeim  lihe  origin  of  Man,  for  the  nation  is  a  still  more 
modem  institation  than  the  ftmiily ;  bnt  in  the  other  items  of  his 
itatement  he  was  rifj^ht,  and  as  regards  the  human  race  he  was 
Ainking  in  the  right  direction  when  he  placed  multitude  instead 
of  dualitif  at  the  beginning.  If  instead  of  that  extremely  com- 
plex and  highly  organized  multitude  called  "  nation  *'  (in  die  plu- 
ral), he  had  started  with  the  extremely  simple  and  almost  unor- 
ganised multitude  called  "horde"  (in  the  singular),  the  state- 
ment for  Man  would  have  been  correct.  Such  views  were  hardly 
within  the  reach  of  science  thirty  years  ago. 

^  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  part  ii.,  chaps,  xri.,  xxi.,  xxii. ; 
ExewrsUms  of  an  Evolutionist,  pp.  306-319;  Darwinism^  and  other 
Essajfs,  pp.  40-19;  The  Destiny  of  Man,  §§  iii.-ix. 

^  The  slowness  of  the  development  has  apparently  been  such 
ms  befits  the  transcendent  value  of  the  result.  Though  the  ques- 
tion is  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  may  we  not  hold 
tiuKt  eiviliied  roan,  the  creature  of  an  infinite  past,  is  the  child  of 
cteniity,  maturing  for  an  inheritance  of  immortal  life  ? 
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in  which  it  Iiad  its  origin.  Along  with  polyandry 
and  polygyny  in  various  degrees  and  forms,  in- 
stances of  exdnsiYe  pairing,  of  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary character,  are  to  be  found  among  the  lowest 

existing  savages,  and  there  are  reasons 
ojhptNip:  tiM  for  supposing  that  such  may  have  been 

the  case  even  in  primeval  times.  But 
it  was  impossible  for  strict  monogamy  to  flourish 
in  the  ruder  stages  of  social  development;  and 
the  kind  of  family-group  that  was  first  clearly 
and  permanently  differentiated  from  the  primeval 
horde  was  not  at  all  like  what  civilized  people 
would  recognize  as  a  family.  It  was  the  gens  or 
dan^  as  we  find  it  exemplified  in  all  stages  from 
the  middle  period  of  savagery  to  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  barbarism.  The  geTts  or  dan  was  simply 
—  to  define  it  by  a  third  synonym — the  kin;  it 
was  originally  a  group  of  males  and  females  who 
were  traditionally  aware  of  their  common  descent 

reckoned  in  the  female  line.     At  this 

stage  of  development  there  was  quite 
generally  though  not  universally  prevalent  the  cus- 
tom of  "  exogamy,"  by  which  a  man  was  forbid- 
den to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  clan.  Among 
such  Australian  tribes  as  have  been  studied,  this 
primitive  restriction  tipon  promiscuity  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  one. 

Throughout  all  the  earlier  stages  of  culture, 
and  even  into  the  civilized  period,  we  find  society 
organized  with  the  clan  for  its  ultimate  unit,  al- 
though in  course  of  time  its  character  becomes 
greatly  altered  by  the  substitution  of  kinship  in 
the  paternal,  for  that  in  the  maternal  line.     By 
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long-continued  growth  and  repeated  segmentation 
the  primitive  elan  was  developed  into  a  rtntrjtaA 
more  complex  structure,  in  which  a  *^^ 
group  of  dans  constituted  a  phratry  or  brother- 
hood, and  a  group  of  phratries  constituted  a  tribe. 
This  threefold  grouping  is  found  so  conmionly  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  afford  good  ground 
for  the  belief  that  it  has  been  universal.  It  was 
long  ago  familiar  to  historians  in  the  case  of 
Grreece  and  Home,  and  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers,^ 
but  it  also  existed  generally  in  ancient  America, 
and  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  and  Boman  groups  have  been 
elucidated  through  the  study  of  Iroquois  and  Air 
gonquin  institutions.  Along  with  the  likenesses, 
however,  there  are  numerous  unlikenesses,  due  to 
the  change  of  kinship,  among  the  European 
groups,  from  the  female  line  to  the  male. 

This  change,  as  it  occurred  among  Aryan  and 
Semitic  peoples,  marked  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous revolutions  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
probably  occurred  early  in  the  upper  period  of 
barbarism,  or  late  in  the  middle  period,  after  the 
long-continued  domestication  of  animals  had  re- 
salted  in  the  acquisition  of  private  property  (pe- 
C1M,  peculium,  pecunid)  in  large  amounts  by  in- 
dividuals.    In  primitive   society  there 

-.     -   *  ,  "  Effect  of  pM- 

was  very  little  personal  property  ex-  toni  ufe  npoa 
cept  in  weapons,  clothing  (such  as  it  upon  th«  fun- 
was),  and  trinkets.    Beal  estate  was  un- 
known.     Land  waa  simply  occapierf  by  the  tribe. 
There  was  general  communism  and  social  equal- 

^  The  Tentonio  hundred  and  Rarnaii  cwria  answered  to  the 
Qnttkpkratrjf, 
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iiy.  In  the  Old  World  the  earliest  instance  of 
extensive  ^'  adverse  possession  "  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, as  against  other  individuals  in  the  clan- 
community,  was  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Distinctions  in  wealth  and  rank  were  thus  inaugu- 
rated ;  slavery  began  to  be  profitable  and  personal 
retainers  and  adherents  useful  in  new  ways.  As 
in  earlier  stages  the  commimity  in  marital  rela- 
tions had  been  part  of  the  general  community  in 
possessions,  so  now  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
wife  or  wives  was  part  of  the  system  of  private 
property  that  was  coming  into  vogue.  The  man 
of  many  cattle,  the  man  who  could  attach  subor- 
dinates to  him  through  motives  of  self-interest  as 
well  as  personal  deference,  the  man  who  could  de- 
fend his  property  against  robbers,  could  also  have 
his  separate  household  and  maintain  its  sanctity. 
In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  indissoluble  marriage, 
in  its  two  forms  of  monogamy  and  polygamy, 
originated.  That  it  had  .already  existed  sporadi- 
cally is  not  denied^  but  it  now  acquired  such  sta- 
bility and  permanence  that  the  older  and  looser 
forms  of  alliance,  hitherto  prevalent,  fell  into  dis- 
favour. A  natural  result  of  the  growth  of  private 
wealth  and  the  permanence  of  the  marital  relar 
tion  was  the  change  in  reckoning  kinship  from  the 
maternal  to  the  paternal  line.  This  change  was 
probably  favoured  by  the  prevalence  of  polygamy 
among  those  who  were  coming  to  be  distingtiished 
as  ^  upper  classes,"  since  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren by  different  mothers  could  be  held  together 
only  by  reckoning  the  kinship  through  the  father. 
Thus,  we  may  suppose,  originated  the  patriarchal 
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{aaalj.  Even  in  its  rudest  form  it  was  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  what  had  gone  before, 
and  to  the  stronger  and  higher  social  organization 
thus  acquired  we  must  largely  ascribe  the  rise  of 
the  Arjaa  and  Semitic  peoples  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  civilization.^ 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  change  to  the  male  line 
may  have  been  brought  about  among  other  peo- 
ples. The  expLmation  just  given  appUes  very 
well  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples,  but  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  which  seems  to 
have  existed  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
covery.^ The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  some- 
times confronts  us  with  questions  much  easier  to 
ask  than  to  answer.  The  change  has  been  ob- 
served among  tribes  in  a  lower  stage  than  that 
just  described.^  On  the  other  hand,  as  old  cus- 
toms die  hard,  no  doubt  inheritance  has  in  many 
places  continued  in  the  maternal  line  long  after 
paternity  is  fully  known.  Symmetrical  regularity 
in  the  development  of  human  institutions  has  by 
no  means  been  the  rule,  and  there  is  often  much 
difficulty  in  explaining  particular  cases,  even  when 
the  direction  of  the  general  drift  can  be  discerned. 

^  Fenton's  Sdrly  Hebrew  Life^  London,  1880,  is  on  interesting 
study  of  the  npper  period  of  barbarism;  see  also  Spencer,  Prit^ 
op,  of  Sodol,,  i.  724-737. 

'  See  below,  p.  122. 

*  As  among  the  Herrey  Islandeis;  Qiilf  Myths  and  Songs  of  the 
South  Pacific^  p.  86.  Sir  John  Lnbbock  wonld  account  for  the 
enrions  and  widely  spread  custom  of  the  Couvads  as  a  feature  of 
this  change.  Origin  of  Civilization^  pp.  14-17,  159 ;  of.  Tylor, 
Early  Hist,  of  Mankind,  pp.  288,  297. 


/ 
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In  abonginal  America,  as  already  observed, 
kinship  throogh  females  only  was  the  role,  and 
Theoxoga-  cxogamy  was  striedy  enforced,  —  the 
^It^L^  wife  must  be  taken  from  a  different 
'^  clan.     Indissoluble  marriage,  whether 

monogamous  or  polygamous,  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  The  marriage  relation  was  terminable 
at  the  will  of  either  party.^  The  abiding  unit 
upon  which  the  social  structure  was  founded  was 
not  the  family  but  the  exoenunous  dan. 

/  point  because  the  house -life  of  the  American 
aborigines  found  visible,  and  in  some  instances 
very  durable,  expression  in  a  remarkable  style  of 
house4irchitecture.  The  manner  in  which  die  In- 
dians built  their  houses  grew  directly  out  of  the 
requirements  of  their  life.  It  was  an  immistak- 
ably  characteristic  architecture,  and  while  it  ex- 

^  "There  is  no  embazranmeiit  growing  out  of  problems  re- 
epeoting  liie  woman's  f  ntnre  support,  the  diTision  of  property,  or 
the  adjustment  of  claims  for  the  possession  of  the  children.  Hie 
independent  self-support  of  every  adnlt  healthy  Indian,  male  or 
female,  and  the  gentile  relationship,  which  is  more  wide-reaching 
and  anthoritatiye  than  that  of  marriage,  have  already  disposed  of 
these  qnestions,  which  are  nsoally  so  perplexing  for  the  white 
man.  So  far  as  personal  maintenance  is  concerned,  a  woman  is, 
as  a  role,  jnst  as  well  off  without  a  husband  as  with  one.  What 
is  hers,  in  the  shape  of  property,  remains  her  own  whether  she  is 
mairied  or  not.  In  fact,  marriage  among  these  Indians  seems  to 
he  but  the  natural  mating  of  the  sexes,  to  cease  at  the  option  of 
Mther  of  the  interested  parties.*'  Clay  MacCauley,  "  The  Semi- 
nole  Indians  of  Florida,"  in*^yU  AmumoX  Rtport  of  the  Bttreau  of 
Ethnologjfy  Washington,  1887,  p.  497.  For  a  graphic  account  of 
the  state  of  things  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahos, 
Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians,  pp.  204>220. 
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hibits  mamf old  unlikenesses  in  detail,  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  intelligence  as  well  as  to 

XD  w*VUm0  OOP* 

the  presence  or  absence  of  sundry  ma-  nectionofab- 

*"  ,  ^  original  arohi- 

terials,  there  is  one  underlying  princi-  *^£?J,J^**' 
pie  always  manifest.  That  underlying 
principle  is  adaptation  to  a  certain  mode  of  com- 
mnnal  Kving  such  as  aU  American  aborigines  that 
have  been  carefully  studied  are  known  to  have 
practised.  Through  many  gradations,  from  the 
sty  of  the  CaUf  omia  savage  up  to  the  noble  sculp- 
tured ruins  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza,  the  prin- 
ciple is  always  present.  Taken  in  connection  with 
evidence  from  other  sources,  it  enables  us  to  ex- 
hibit a  gradation  of  stages  of  culture  in  aboriginal 
North  America,  with  the  savages  of  the  Sacra- 
mento  and  Columbia  valleys  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  at  the  top ;  and  while  in  going 
from  one  end  to  the  other  a  very  long  interval  was 
traversed,  we  feel  that  the  progress  of  the  abori- 
gines in  crossing  that  interval  was  made  along 
similar  lines.^ 

The  principle  was  first  studied  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Morgan  in  the  case  of  the  famous  ^4ong 
houses  "  of  the  Iroquois.  ^  The  long  house  .  .  • 
was  from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred feet  long.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  frame 
of  upright  poles  set  in  the  ground,  which  was 
strengthened  with  horizontal  poles  attached  with 
with^  and  surmounted  with  a  triangular,  and  in 
some  cases  with  a  round  roof.   It  was  covered  over, 

^  See  Motgan^B  Honaeg  and  HouBe^Ufi  of  the  American  Abort- 
ffines,  Waehingtoii,  1881,  an  epoch-making  book  o£  Tare  and  ab- 
aanni^  mtefest* 
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both  aides  and  roof,  with  long  strips  of  elm  baA 
tied  to  the  frame  with  strings  or  splints.     An  ex- 


Seneca-IroqiKHa  long  boiUB. 
teraal  frame  of  poles  for  the  sides  and  of  rafters 
Tbi  loutf  ^'"'  ^^  "*'*'  were  then  adjusted  to  hold 
J™^'  "■  the  bark  shingles  between  them,  the 
two  frames  being  tied  together.  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  comparted '  at  intervals 

I.  I  i  I  I  M  M  I  M  I 
r  i  I  i  I  i  I  i  I  i  I  i  I 

OrDond-plau  of  long  lumae. 

of  six  or  eight  feet,  leaving  each  chamber  entirely 
open  like  a  stall  upon  the  passageway  which 
passed  through  the  centre  of  the  house  from  end 
to  end.  At  each  end  was  a  doorway  covered  with 
flnspeuded  skins.  Between  each  four  apartments, 
two  on  a  side,  was  a  fire-pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  used  in  common  by  their  occupants.  Thus  a 
house  with  five  fires  would  contain  twenty  apart- 

1  Thi*  Terb  of  Mr.  Morgso's  at  Gnt  stnck  me  u  odd,  but 
dioiigli  Tvelj  nsed,  iC  ii  anpported  bf  good  authority;  aee  Cm- 
Imrn  Dictionarj/i  «.  v- 
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ments  and  acoommodate  twenty  families,  unless 
some  apartments  were  reserved  for  storage.  They 
were  warm,  roomy,  and  tidily-kept  habitations. 
Saised  bunks  were  constructed  around  the  widls 
of  each  apartment  for  beds.  From  the  roof-poles 
were  suspended  their  strings  of  com  in  the  ear, 
braided  by  the  husks,  also  strings  of  dried  squashes 
and  pumpkins.  Spaces  were  contrived  here  and 
there  to  store  away  their  accumulations  of  provi- 
sions. Each  house,  as  a  rule,  was  occupied  by  re- 
lated families,  the  mothers  and  their  children  be- 
longing to  the  same  gens,  while  their  husbands 
and  the  fathers  of  these  children  belonged  to  other 
gentes;  consequently  the  gens  or  clan  of  the 
mother  largely  predominated  in  the  household. 
Whatever  was  taken  in  the  hunt  or  raised  by  cul- 
tivation by  any  member  of  the  household  .  .  • 
was  for  the  common  benefit.  Provisions  were 
made  a  common  stock  within  the  household."  ^ 

^  Over  every  such  household  a  matron  presided^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  its  domestic  econ- 
omy. After  the  single  daily  meal  had  been  cooked 
at  the  different  fires  within  the  house,  it  was  her 
province  to  divide  the  food  from  the  kettle  to  the 
several  families  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
What  remained  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  an- 
other person  until  she  again  required  it.*' ' 

^  Tlu  Iroquow  ceased  to  build  sa^li  hooaes  before  the  be|^ 
niiig  of  the  present  oentnry.  I  quote  ICr.  Mofgan*s  description 
St  length,  because  his  book  is  ont  of  print  and  hard  to  obtain. 
It  oQght  to  be  repabliihed,  and  in  octavo,  like  his  Ancient  So^ 
CMfi^of  vfaieh  it  is  a  eontinnation. 

*  Laden  Gair,  '^  On  the  Social  and  Political  Position  of  Woman 
aoio^  the  Hnroo-Ifoqaois  Tribes,"  RqtarU  of  Peabodjf  Jfaseiiai, 
vol.  in,  p.  21da 
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Not  only  the  food  was  common  property,  bat 
many  chattels,  including  the  children,  belonged  to 
the  gens  or  clan.  When  a  young  woman  got  mar- 
ried she  brought  her  husband  home  with  her. 
Though  thenceforth  an  inmate  of  this  houseliold 
he  remained  an  alien  to  her  clan.  ^  If  he  proved 
lazy  and  failed  to  do  his  share  of  the  providing, 
woe  be  to  him.  No  matter  how  many  children,  or 
whatever  goods  he  might  ha^e  in  the  house,  he 
g,„,j2Q^^  might  at  any  time  be  ordered  to  pick 
diYoraa.  ^p  jjjg  blanket  and  budge;  and  after 

such  orders  it  would  not  be  healthful  for  him  to 
disobey ;  the  house  would  be  too  hot  for  him ;  and 
unless  saved  by  the  intercession  of  some  aunt  or 
gi*andmother  [of  his  wife]  he  must  retreat  to  his 
own  clan,  or,  as  was  often  done,  go  and  start  a 
new  matrimonial  alliance  in  some  other.  .  .  .  The 
female  portion  ruled  the  house."  ^ 

Though  there  was  but  one  freshly-cooked  meal, 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  any  member  of 
the  household  when  hungry  could  be  helped  from 
the  common  stock.  Hospitality  was  universal.  If 
a  person  from  one  of  the  other  communal  house- 
holds, or  a  stranger  from  another  tribe  (in  time  of 
peace),  were  to  visit  the  house,  the  women  would 
„  immediately  offer  him  food,  and  it  was 

a  breach  of  etiquette  to  decline  to  eat  it. 
This  custom  was  strictly  observed  all  over  the 
continent  and  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  was 
often  remarked  upon  by  the  early  discoverers,  in 

^  This  was  not  incompatible  with  Ihe  sobjeotion  of  woman  to 
aztreme  dmdgary  and  ill-treatment.  For  an  inatniotiTe  oompari- 
•oo  with  the  ease  among  the  tribes  of  the  Far  West,  see  Dodge^ 
Oitr  Wild  IndianSf  ohap.  zvi. 
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whose  minds  it  was  apt  to  implant  idyllic  notions 
that  were  afterward  rudely  disturbed.  The  prev- 
alence of  hospitality  among  uncivilized  races  has 
long  been  noted  by  travellers,  and  is  probably  in 
most  cases,  as  it  certainly  was  in  ancient  America, 
closely  connected  with  communism  in  living. 

The  dan,  which  practised  this  communism,  had 
its  definite  organization,  officers,  rights,  and  duties. 
Its  official  head  was  the  '^sachem,"  whose  func- 
tions were  of  a  civil  nature.  The  sachem  was 
elected  by  the  clan  and  must  be  a  member  of  it, 
80  that  a  son  could  not  be  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father,  but  a  sachem  could  be  succeeded  gtrnctuxe  of 
by  his  uterine  brother  or  by  his  sister's  ^^^^^^ 
son,  and  in  this  way  customary  lines  of  succession 
could  and  often  did  tend  to  become  established. 
The  clan  also  elected  its  ^  chiefs,"  whose  functions 
were  military ;  the  number  of  chiefs  was  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  people  composing  the  clan, 
usually  one  chief  to  every  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 
The  clan  could  depose  its  sachem  or  any  of  its 
chiefs.  Personal  property,  such  as  weapons,  or 
trophies,  or  rights  of  user  in  the  garden-plots,  was 
'  inheritable  in  the  female  line,  and  thus  stayed 
within  the  clan.  The  members  were  reciprocally 
bound  to  help,  defend,  and  avenge  one  another. 
The  clan  had  the  right  of  adopting  strangers  to 
strengthen  itself.  It  had  the  right  of  naming  its 
members,  and  these  names  were  always  obviously 
significant,  like  Little  Turtle,  Yellow  Wolf,  etc. ; 
of  names  like  our  Richard  or  William,  with  the 
meaning  lost,  or  obvious  only  to  scholars,  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  aboriginal  America.     The  dan 
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itself,  too,  always  had  a  name,  which  was  usually 
that  of  some  animal, — as  Wolf,  Eagle,  or  Salmon, 
and  a  rude  drawing  or  pictograph  of  the  creature 
served  as  a  '^  totem  "  or  primitive  heraldic  device. 
A  mythological  meaning  was  attached  to  this  em- 
blem. The  clan  Lad  its  own  common  religious 
rites  and  common  burial  place.  There  was  a  c]an- 
council,  of  which  women  might  be  members ;  there 
were  instances,  indeed,  of  its  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  women,  whose  position  was  one  of  much 
more  dignity  and  influence  than  has  commonly 
been  supposed.  Instances  of  squaw  sachems  were 
not  so  very  rare.^ 

The  number  of  clans  in  a  tribe  naturally  bore 
some  proportion  to  the  populousness  of  the  tribe, 
varying  from  three,  in  the  case  of  the  Delawares, 
to  twenty  or  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ojibwas 
and  Creeks.  There  were  usually  eight  or  teu^  and 
these  were  usually  grouped  into  two  or  three  phra« 
Origin  Mi4  *^®®"  ^®  phratry  seems  to  have  origi- 
SiTphnltnf  iM^ted  ^  *^G  Segmentation  of  the  over- 
grown clan,  for  in  some  cases  exog^amy 
was  originally  practised  as  between  the  phratries 
and  afterward  the  custom  died  out  while  it  was . 
retained  as  between  their  constituent  clans.*     The 

1  Among^  the  Wyandots  there  is  in  each  dan  a  ooanoil  ooin<. 
posed  of  f  onr  sqnaws,  and  this  oooncil  elects  the  male  saohem  who 
is  its  head.  Therefore  the  tribal  ooanoil,  which  is  the  tiggregmte 
of  the  olan-counoils,  consists  one  fifth  ol  men  and  four  fifths  of 
women.  See  Powell,  **  Wyandot  Goyemment :  a  Short  Stitdy  of 
Tribal  Society,"  in  First  AtumalRqHfrt  of  the  Bureau  of  JEkhnol- 
ogy,  Washinsrton,  1881,  pp.  5&-d9 ;  and  also  Mr.  Cair's  interesting 
enay  abo^e  cited. 

*  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  BaceM  of  dm  Paeifie  StaUs,  toL  1  n. 
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system  of  naming  often  indicates  tihis  origin  of 
the  phratry,  though  seldom  quite  so  forcibly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  which  was  thuB 
composed :  ^  — 

I.  Wolf  Phratrt. 
Clans :  1.  Wolf,  2.  Bear,   3.  Dog,  4.  Opossimu 

n.  TUBTLE  PhrATRT. 

Clans :  5.  Little  Turtle,  6.  Mud  Turtle,   7.  Great 

Turtle,  8.  Yellow  EeL 

in.  Turkey  Phratrt.  ( 

Clans:  9.  Turkey,     10.  Crane,     11.  Chicken. 

Here  the  senior  dan  in  the  phratry  tends  to  keep 
the  original  dan-name,  while  the  junior  dans  have 
been  guided  by  a  sense  of  kinship  in  choosing  their 
new  names.  This  origin  of  the  phratiy  is  further 
indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  phratry  does  not  al- 
ways occur ;  sometimes  the  clans  are  organized  di- 
rectly into  the  tribe.  The  phratry  was  not  so  much 
a  governmental  as  a  religious  and  social  organiza- 
tion. Its  most  important  function  seems  to  have 
been  supplementing  or  reinforcing  the  action  of  the 
single  clan  in  exacting  compensation  for  murder ; 
and  this  point  is  full  of  interest  because  it  helps  us 
to  understand  how  among  our  Teutonic  forefathers 
the  "hundred"  (the  equivalent  of  the  phratry) 
became  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
oriminals.  The  Greek  phratiy  had  a  predsdy 
analogous  function.^ 

'  Mcngaii,  Hoiues  and  House-Life^  p.  16. 

'  See  Freeman,  ComparaHve  PoliticB,  p.  117 ;  Stnbbe,  Cctut 
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The  Indiaii  tribe  was  a  group  of  people  distin- 
goiahed  by  the  exdnfflve  possession  of  a  dialect  in 
common.  It  possessed  a  tribal  name  and  occupied 
gmetoTOflf  A  more  or  less  clearly  defined  territory ; 
*"**'*^  there  were  also  tribal  religions  rites. 
Its  supreme  government  was  vested  in  the  counen 
of  its  dan-chiefs  and  sachems ;  and  as  these  were 
thus  officers  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  of  the  dan,  the 
tribe  exercised  the  right  of  investing  them  with 
office,  amid  appropriate  solemnities,  after  their 
dection  by  their  respective  dans.  The  tribal- 
council  had  also  the  right  to  depose  chiefs  and 
sachems.  In  some  instances,  not  always,  there 
was  a  head  chief  or  military  commander  for  the 
tribes,  elected  by  the  tribal  counciL  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  office  which,  in  most  sodeties  of 
the  Old  World,  gradually  multiplied  its  functions 
and  accumulated  power  until  it  devdoped  into 
true  kingship.  Nowhere  in  ancient  North  America 
did  it  quite  reach  such  a  stage. 

Among  the  greater  part  of  the  aborigines  no 
higher  form  of  social  structure  was  attained  than 
the  tribe.  There  were,  however,  several  instances 
croM-raiiitioii-  ^^  permanent  confederation,  of  which 
SISmS^"  the  two  most  interesting  and  most 
£^<Ju  Sid.  Wghly  devdoped  were  the  League  of 
fe<urmc7.  ^^  Iroquois,  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Mexican  G)nf ederacy,  presently  to  be  considered. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  Iroquois  league 

Htjf.,  ToL  i.  pp.  Q&-104 ;  Groto,  Hitlory  of  Oreece,  toI.  HL  pp.  74, 
88.  It  is  intorastiiig  to  compare  Orote's  deacription  with  Mar. 
gan'8  (ilnc  Soc,,  pp.  71,  04)  and  note  both  the  eloaeneaB  off  the 
general  panlleliim  and  the  ohanMster  of  the  speoifio  Taciationa. 
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founded  have  been  thoroughly  and  minutely 
explained  by  Mr.  Morgan.^     It  originated  in  a 
onion  of  five  tribes  composed  of  elans  in  common, 
and  speaking  five  dialects  of  a  common  language. 
These  tribes  had  themselves  arisen  through  the 
segmentation  of  a  single  overgrown  tribe,  so  that 
portions  of  the  original  clans  survived  in  them  alL 
The  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Turtle  clan  were  c(»mnon  to 
all  the  five  tribes ;  three  other  clans  were  common 
to  three  of  the  five.     ''All  the  members  of  the 
same  gens    [clan],   whether  Mohawks,   Oneidas, 
Onondcgas,  Cayugas,  or  Senecas,  were  brothers 
and  sisters  to  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  the  same   common   [female]   ancestor,  and 
they  recognized  each  other  as  such  with  the  full- 
est cordiality.     When  they  met,  the  first  inquiry 
was  the  name  of  each  other's  gens,  and  next  the 
immediate  pedigree  of  each  other's  sachems ;  after 
which  they  were  able  to  find,  under  their  peculiw 
system  of  consanguinity,  the  relationship  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other.  •  .  .  This  cross-relation- 
ship between  persons  of  the  same  gens  in  the  dif- 
ferent tribes   is   stiU    preserved  and   recognized 
among  them  in  all  its  original  force.     It  explains 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  fragments  of  the  old 

confederacy  still  cling  together."  ^    Acknowledged 

« 

^  In  his  League  of  the  Iroquois,  Rochester,  1851,  a  book  now 
oat  of  print  and  exoeesiyely  rare.  A  brief  sommary  is  given  in 
hia  AneietU  Society,  chap,  y.,  and  in  his  Houses  and  House-Life, 
pp.  23-41.  ICr.  Morgan  was  adopted  into  the  Seneca  tribe,  and 
his  life  work  was  begun  by  a  profound  and  ezhaostiTe  stndy  of 
this  interesting  people. 

^  Houses  and  House-Life,  p.  33.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest 
power,  aboat  1675,  the  people  of  the  confederacy  were  aboot 
25,000  in  nnmber.    In  1875,  according  to  official  statistics  (see 
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consanguinity  is  to  the  barbarian  a  sonnd  reason, 
and  the  only  one  conceiyable,  for  permanent  po- 
litical union ;  and  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
confederacy  as  that  of  the  Five  Nations  was  ren- 
dered possible  only  through  the  permanence  of 
the  clans  or  communal  households  which  were  its 
ultimate  units.  We  have  here  a  clue  to  the  policy 
of  these  Indians  toward  the  kindred  tribes  who 
refused  to  join  their  league.  These  tribes,  too,  so 
far  as  is  known,  would  seem  to  have  contained  the 
same  dans.  After  a  separation  of  at  least  four 
hundred  years  the  Wyandots  have  still  five  of 
their  eight  clans  in  common  with  the  Iroquois. 
When  tiie  Eries  and  other  tribes  would  not  join 
the  league  of  their  kindred,  the  refusal  smacked 
of  treason  to  the  kin,  and  we  can  quite  understand 
the  deadly  fury  with  which  the  latter  turned  upon 
them  and  butchered  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
except  such  as  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  into  their  own 
clans. 

table  appended  to  Dodge's  PZoitu  of  ike  Qrtat  ITetf ,  pp.  441- 
448),  there  were  in  the  state  of  New  York  198  Oneidas,  203 
Onondagas,  165  Cayugas,  3,043  Seneeas,  and  448  Toscaxonis,— in 
all  4,057.  Besides  these  there  were  1,279  Oneidas  on  a  icset nation 
in  WiscMHisia,  and  207  Seneeas  in  the  Indian  Tenitorf.  The  Mo- 
hawks are  not  mentioned  in  tlie  list  During  the  Revolntianarj 
War,  and  jnst  afterward,  llie  Mohawks  migrated  into  Upper  Can- 
ada (Ontario),  for  an  aooonnt  of  which  Hie  reader  may  oonsnlt 
the  seoood  Tolune  of  Stone's  JUft  pf  Brwd*  Portions  of  the 
other  tribes  also  went  to  Canada.  In  New  York  die  Oneidas  and 
Tttsoaroras  were  eonvertsed  to  Christiaiuty  by  Samnel  Kirkland 
and  withheld  from  sUianoe  wilk  the  British  dnxi^g  tka  Rerola- 
tion ;  the  others  still  retain  their  ancient  religion.  Hwy  are  for 
llie  most  pait  fanners  and  are  now  tncreastng  in  mnnben.  Their 
tMatment  by  the  state  of  New  York  has  been  honomnUy  distin- 
gnidhed  for  justice  and  humanity. 
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Each  of  the  Five  Tribes  retained  its  local  self- 
government.  The  supreme  government  of  the  con* 
federacy  was  vested  in  a  General  Council  of  fifty 
sachems,  '^  equal  in  rank  and  authority."  The  fifty 
sachemships  were  created  in  perpetuity  in  certain 
dans  of  the  several  tribes;  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred,  it  was  filled  by  the  clan  electing  one  of 
its  own  members;  a  sachem  once  thus  elected 
could  be  deposed  by  the  dan-coimcil  for 
good  cause;  ^^but  the  right  to  invest  theooofad- 
these  sachems  with  office  was  reserved  *'*°^' 
to  the  Greneral  Coimcil."  These  fifty  sachems  of 
the  confederacy  were  likewise  sachems  in  their 
respective  tribes,  '^and  with  the  chiefs  of  these 
tribes  formed  the  council  of  each,  which  was  su- 
preme over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  tribe  ex- 
clusively." The  Greneral  Coimcil  could  not  con- 
vene itself,  but  could  be  convened  by  any  one  of 
the  five  tribal  coimcils.  The  regular  meeting  was 
once  a  year  in  the  autunm,  in  the  valley  of  Onon- 
daga, but  in  stirring  times  extra  sessions  were  fre- 
quent. The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  ad- 
dress from  one  of  the  sachems,  ^'  in  the  course  of 
which  he  thanked  the  Ghreat  Spirit  [i.  e.  loskeha, 
the  sky-god]  for  sparing  their  lives  and  permit- 
ting them  to  meet  together ; "  after  this  they  were 
ready  for  business.  It  was  proper  for  any  orator 
from  among  the  people  to  address  the  Coimcil 
with  argimients,  and  the  debates  were  sometimes 
very  lo'ng  and  elaborate.  When  it  came  to  vot- 
ing, the  fifty  sachems  voted  by  tribes,  each  tribe 
counting  as  a  unit,  and  unanimity  waa  as  impera- 
tive  as  in  an  English  jury,  so  that  one  tribe  could 
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block  the  proceedings.  The  confederacy  had  no 
head-sachem,  or  civil  chief-magistrate ;  but  a  mili- 
tary commander  was  indispensable,  and,  curiously 
enough,  without  being  taught  by  the  experience  of 
a  Tarquin,  the  Iroquois  made  this  a  dual  office, 
like  the  Boman  consulship.  There  were  two  per- 
manent chieftainships,  one  in  the  Wolf,  the  other 
in  the  Turtle  clan,  and  both  in  the  Seneca  tribe, 
because  the  western  border  was  the  most  exposed 
to  attack.^  The  chiefs  were  elected  by  the  clan, 
and  inducted  into  office  by  the  General  Council ; 
their  tenure  was  during  life  or  good  behaviour. 
This  office  never  encroached  upon  the  others  in  its 
rK)wers,  but  an  able  warrior  in  this  position  could 
wield  great  influence. 

Such  was  the  famous  confederacy  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  called  it  the  Long  House,  and  by 
The"i!oiig  ^^^  name  as  commonly  as  any  other  it 
Hou«e.»»  jg  imown  in  history.  The  name  by 
which  they  called  themselves  was  Hodenosaunee, 
or  "  People  of  the  Long  House."  The  name  was 
picturesquely  descriptive  of  the  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  villages  with  its  western  outlook  toward 
the  Niagara,  and  its  eastern  towai:^  the  Hudson, 
three  hundi*ed  miles  distant.  But  it  was  appro- 
priate also  for  another  and  a  deeper  reason  than 
this.    We  have  seen  that  in  its  social  and  political 

^  Somewhat  on  the  same  principle  that  in  medisBral  Europe 
led  an  earl  or  count,  commanding  an  exposed  border  district  or 
march  to  rise  in  power  and  importance  and  become  a  ^'  margrave  ** 
[morit -{- ^q/"  =  march-count]  or  '*  marquis.**  Compare  the  in- 
crease of  sovereigfuty  accorded  to  the  earls  of  Chester  and  bishops 
of  Durham  as  rulers  of  the  two  principal  march  counties  of  £q^. 

land. 

I 
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stractare,  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to 
end,  the  confederacy  was  based  upon  and  held  to- 
gether bj  the  gentes,  clans,  communal  households, 
or  **  long  houses,"  which  were  its  component  units. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  hypothetical  inde- 
structible atoms  of  modem  physics,  whereof  all 
material  objects  are  composed.  The  whole  insti- 
tutional fabric  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  group  of 
ideas  and  habits  that  belong  to  a  state  of  society 
ignorant  of  and  incapable  of  imagining  any  other 
form  of  organization  than  the  clan  held  together 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  maternal  ancestry.  The 
house  architecture  was  as  much  a  constituent  part 
of  the  fabric  as  the  council  of  sachems.  There  is 
a  transparency  about  the  system  that  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  obscurity  we  continually  find  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  different  strata  of  ideas 
and  institutions  have  been  superimposed  one  upon 
another  and  crumpled  and  distorted  with  as  little 
apparent  significance  or  purpose  as  the  porches 
and  gables  of  a  so-called  ^  Queen  Anne  "  house.^ 
Conquest  in  the  Old  World  has  resulted  in  the 
commingling  and  manifold  fusion  of  peoples  in 
very  different  stages  of  development.  In  the  New 
World  there  has  been  veiy  little  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  Conquest  in  ancient  America  was  pretty 
much  all  of  the  Iroquois  type,  entailing  in  its 
milder  form  the  imposition  of  tribute,  in  its  more 
desperate  form  the  extermination  of  a  tribe  with 
the  adoption  of  its  remnants  into  the  similarly- 

^  For  fiMitauicej  tbe  -whole  diacnanoD  in  Qomine**  Village  Com^ 
numtiff  London,  1800,  an  excellent  book,  abonnde  with  iaetanoef 
c£  this  enunpUn^. 
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oonstitated  tribe  of  the  conquerors.  There  ^ptsb 
therefore  but  little  modification  of  the  social  stmo- 
ture  while  the  people,  gradually  acquiring  new 
arts,  were  passing  through  savageiy  and  into  a 
more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  barbarism.  The 
symmetry  of  the  structure  and  the  relation  of 
one  institution  to  another  is  thus  distinctly  ap- 
parent. 

The  communal  household  and  the  political  struc- 
ture built  upon  it,  as  above  described  in  the  case 
of  the  Iroquois,  seem  to  have  existed  all  over  an 
cient  North  America,  with  agreement  in  fundur 
mental  characteristics  and  variation  in  details  and 
degree  of  development.  There  are  many  comers 
as  yet  imperfectly  explored,  but  hitherto,  in  so  ixt 
as  research  has  been  rewarded  with  information,  it 
all  points  in  the  same  general  direction.  Among 
the  tribes  above  enumerated  as  either  in  savageiy 
>r  in  the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  studied,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement,  as  to  the  looseness  of  the  marriage 
tic  the  clan  with  descent  in  the  female  line,  the 
phratry,  the  tribe,  the  offiqers  and  councils,  the 
social  equality,  the  community  in  goods  (with  ex- 
ceptions already  noted),  and  the  wigwam  or  house 
adapted  to  commimal  living. 

The  extreme  of  variation  consistent  with  adher- 
ence to  the  common  principle  was  to  be  found  in 
the  shape  and  material  of  the  houses.  Those  of 
the  savage  tribes  were  but  sorry  huts.  The  long 
house  was  used  by  the  Powhatans  and  other  Al- 
gonquin  tribes.  The  other  most  highly  developed 
type    may  be  illustrated  by  the  circular  frame- 
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honses  of  the  Mandans.^    These  houses  were  from 

forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.    A  dozen 

or  more  posts,  each  abont  eight  inches  houMof  the 


in  diameter,  were  set  in  the  ground, 
^  at  equal  distances  in  the  circumference  of  a  eir* 
cle,  and  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  floor."  The  tops  of  the  posts  were  oonnected 
by  horizontal  stringers;  and  outside  each  post  a 
slanting  wooden  brace  sunk  in  the  groimd  about 
four  feet  distant  served  as  a  firm  support  to  the 
structure.  The  spaces  between  these  braces  were 
filled  by  tall  wooden  slabs,  set  with  the  same 
slant  and  resting  against  the  stringers.  Thus  the 
framework  of  the  outer  wall  was  completed.  To 
support  the  roof  four  posts  were  set  in  the  ground 
about  ten  feet  apart  in  the  form  of  a  square,  near 
the  centre  of  the  building.  They  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  were  oonnected 
at  the  top  by  four  stringers  forming  a  square. 
The  rafters  rested  upon  these  stringers  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  circular  wall  below.  The  rafters 
were  covered  with  willow  matting,  and  upon  this 
was  spread  a  kyer  of  prairie  grass.  Then  both 
wall  and  roof,  from  the  ground  up  to  the  summit, 
were  covered  with  earth,  solid  and  hard,  to  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  two  feet.  The  rafters  projected 
above  the  square  framework  at  the  summit,  so  aa 
to  leave  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  This  hole  let  in  a  little 
light,  and  let  out  some  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
which  blazed  underneath  in  a  fire-pit  lined  with 

^  Hoigaa,  HciuiM  and  Houte-Ufe,  pp.  120-120 ;  Catiiiii*!  North 
Amer.  Ltdiang,  LSlff, 
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stone  slabs  set  on  edge.     The  only  other  aperture 
for  light  was  the  doorway,  which  was  a  kind  of 
vestibule  or  passage  some  ten  feet  in  length.    Cur- 
tains of  buffalo  robes  did  duty  instead  of  doors. 
The  family  compartmentB  were  triangles  with  baae 
at   the  outer  wall,  and  apex  opening  upon  the 
central  hearth;  and  the  partitions  were  hanging 
mats  or  skins,  which  were  tastefully  fringed  and 
ornamented  with  quill-work  and  pictographs.^    In 
the  lower  Mandan  village,  visited  by  Catlin,  there 
were  about  fifty  such  houses,  each  able  to  accom- 
modate from  thirty  to  forty  persons.     The  village, 
situated  upon  a  bold  bluff  at  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  surroimded  by  a  palisade  of  stout 
timbers  more  than  ten  feet  in  height,  was  very 
strong  for  defensive  purposes.      Indeed,  it  was 
virtually  impregnable  to  Indian  methods  of  attack, 
for  the  earth-covered  houses  could  not  be  set  on 
fire  by  blazing  arrows,  and  just  within  the  palisade 
lan  a  trench  in  which  the  defenders  could  securely 
skulk,  while  through  the  narrow  chinks  between 
the  timbers  they  could  shoot  arrows  fast  enough 
to  keep  their  assailants  at  a  distance.    This  pui^ 
pose  was  further  secured  by  rude  bastions,  and 
considering  the  structure  as  a  whole  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenidty  which  it  exhibits.     It 
shows  a  marked  superioiity  over  the  conceptions 
of  military  defence   attained  by  the  Iroquois  or 
any  other  Indians  north  of  New  Mexico.    Besides 
the  communal  houses  the  village  contained  its 
^  medicine  lodge,"  or  council  house,  and  an  open 
area  for  games  and  ceremonies.     In  the  spaces 

1  Catlin,  i  83. 
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between  the  hotues  were  the  arrfoWg  for  cbying 
mauEe,  1ra£Edo  meai,  elc^  ascended  hj  weU-^nade 
portable  ladders.  Oatside  the  yOlage,  at  a  abort 
diataaoe  on  the  prairie,  was  a  group  of  such  scaf- 
folds npon  which  the  dead  were  left  to  moulder, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Parsees.^ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  some  es- 
sential points  in  the  life  of  the  groups  of  Tn^iimn 
oocupjring  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  all  the 
way  from  Zu&i  to  Quito.  The  principal  gproups 
are  the  Moquis  and  Zufiis  of  Arizona 
STftttUot,-  and  New  Mexico,  the  Nahuas  or  Na- 
■teHMoibaf^  huathic  tribes  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas, 
Qnich^  and  kindred  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  and  beyond  the  isthmus,  the  Chib> 
ohas  of  New  Granada,  and  sundry  peoples  com- 
prised within  the  donuiin  of  the  Incas.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnic  relationships  of  these  various 
groupsi  opinion  is  still  in  a  state  of  confusion ;  but 
it  is  not  necessaiy  for  our  present  purpose  that  we 
should  pause  to  discuss  the  numerous  questions 
thus  arising.  Our  business  is  to  get  a  dear  notion 
in  outline  of  the  character  of  the  culture  to  which 
these  peoples  had  attained  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
covery. Here  we  observe,  on  the  }iart  of  all^  a 
very  considerable  divergence  from  the  average  In- 
dian level  which  we  have  thus  far  been  describing. 

This  divergence  increases  as  we  go  frmn  Zufii 
toward  CuscOi  reaching  its  estrone,  on  the  whole, 
imong  llie  Peravians,  though  in  some  leqpeots  the 
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nearest  approach  to  civilization  waa  made  by  the 
Mayas.  All  these  peoples  were  at  least  one  fall 
ethnical  period  nearer  to  true  civilization  than  the 
Iroqnois,  — and  a  vast  amount  of  change  and  im- 
prcYement  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  en- 
tire ethnical  period.  According  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
one  more  such  period  would  have  brought  the 
average  level  of  these  Cordilleran  peoples  to  as 
high  a  plane  as  that  of  the  Greeks  described  in 
the  Odyssey.  Let  us  now  observe  the  principal 
points  involved  in  the  change,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  implies  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  While 
the  date  1825,  at  which  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded,  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  history  of  that 
country  which  can  be  regarded  as  securely  estab- 
lished, it  was  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  genera- 
tions of  migration  and  warfare,  the  confused  and 
fragmentary  record  of  which  historians  have  tried 
—  hitherto  with  scant  success — to  unraveL  To 
devdop  such  a  culture  as  that  of  the  Aztecs  out  of 
an  antecedent  culture  similar  to  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois must  of  course  have  taken  a  long  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  most  conspicu- 
ous distinctive  marks  of  the  grade  of  culture  at- 
tained by  the  Cordilleran  peoples  were  two,  —  the 
cultivation  of  maize  in  large  quanti- 
nes  by  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  adobe-  withinte. 
brick  or  stone  in  buildinfi:.    Probably  chiteoton 

^  "'     with  adobe. 

there  was  at  first,  to  some  extent,  a 
causal  connection  between  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter.   The  region  of  the  Moqui-Zufli  culture  is  a 
r^on  in  which  arid  plains  become  richly  fertile 
when  water  from  neighbouring  cliffs  or  peaks  is 
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directed  down  npon  them.  It  is  mainly  an  affair 
of  sluices,  not  of  pump  or  weU,  which  seem  to  have 
been  alike  beyond  the  ken  of  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans of  whatever  grade.  The  change  of  occupa- 
tion involved  in  raising  large  crops  of  com  by  the 
aid  of  sluices  would  facilitate  an  increase  in  density 
of  population,  and  would  encourage  a  preference 
for  agricultural  over  predatoiy  life.  Such  changes 
would  be  likely  to  favour  the  development  of  de- 
fensive military  art.  The  Mohawk's  surest  de- 
fence lay  in  the  terror  which  his  prowess  created 
himdreds  of  miles  away.  One  can  easily  see  how 
the  forefathers  of  our  Moquis  and  Zufiis  may  have 
come  to  prefer  the  security  gained  by  living  more 
closely  together  and  building  impregnable  for- 
tresses. 

The  earthen  wall  of  the  Mandan,  supported  on 
a  framework  of  posts  and  slabs,  seems  to  me  cu- 
riously and  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  incipient 
pottery  made  by  surroimding  a  basket  with  a 
coating  of  clay.^  When  it  was  discovered  how 
to  make  the  earthen  bowl  or  dish  without  the 
basket,  a  new  era  in  progress  was  beg^.  So 
when  it  was  discovered  that  an  earthen  wall  could 
be  fashioned  to  answer  the  requirements  of  house- 
builders  without  the  need  of  a  permanent  wooden 
framework,  another  great  step  was  taken.  Again 
the  consequences  were  great  enou£:h  to 

FOMlDle  origin  ^        •,  i     ^.i        t        •       •  * 

of  adobe  arcbi-  make  it  mark  the  beginmng  of  a  new 

ethnical  period.      If  we  suppose    the 

central  portion  of  our  continent,  the  Mississippi 

and  Missouri  valleys,  to  have  been  occupied  at 

^  S«e  above,  p.  25. 
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some  time  by  tribes  familiar  with  the  Mandan 
style  of  building;  and  if  we  further  suppose  a 
gradual  extension  or  migration  of  tliis  population, 
or  some  part  of  it,  westward  into  the  mountain  r^ 
gion  ;  that  would  be  a  movement  into  a  region  in 
which  timber  was  scarce,  while  adobe  clay  wae 
abundant.  Under  such  circimistances  the  useful 
qualities  of  that  peculiar  day  could  not  fail  to  be 
soon  discovered.  The  simple  exposure  to  sunshine 
would  quickly  convert  a  Mandan  house  built  with 
it  into  an  adobe  house  ;  the  coating  of  earth  would 
become  a  coating  of  brick.  It  would  not  then  take 
long  to  ascertain  that  with  such  adobe-brick  ^ould 
be  built  walls  at  once  light  and  strong,  erect  and 
tall,  such  as  could  not  be  built  with  common  clay. 
In  some  such  way  as  this  I  think  the  discovery 
must  have  been  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
ZuQis,  and  others  who  have  built  pueblos.  After 
the  pueblo  style  of  architecture,  with  its  erect 
walls  and  terraced  stories,  had  become  developed, 
it  was  an  easy  step,  when  the  occasion  suggested 
it,  to  substitute  for  the  adobe-brick  coarse  rubble- 
stones  embedded  in  adobe.  The  final  stage  was 
reached  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  when  soft  coral- 
line limestone  was  shaped  into  blocks  with  a  flint 
chisel  and  laid  in  courses  with  adobe-mortar. 

The  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are 
among  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the 
world.  Several  are  still  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  people  who  were  living  in  them 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Discovery,  and  their 
primitive  customs  and  habits  of  thought  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day  with  but  little 
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ohaiige.  The  long  sojourn  of  Mr,  Cashing,  of 
xr.  cuahing  ^®  Buieau  of  Ethnologj,  in  the  Znfii 
""^"^  pueblo,  haa  already  thrown  a  flood  of 

light  upon  many  points  in  American  archaeology.^ 
As  in  the  case  of  American  aborigines  generally, 
the  social  life  of  these  people  is  closely  connected 
with  their  architecture,  and  the  pueblos  which  are 
stiU  inhabited  seem  to  furnish  us  with  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  that  we  find  deserted 
or  in  ruins,  whether  in  Arizona  or  in  Ooatemala. 
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In  the  architecture  df  the  pueblos  one  typical 
form  is  reproduced  with  sundry  varia- 
tions in  detail.    The  typical  form  is 
that  of  a  solid  block  of  buildings  mak- 
ing three  sides  of  an  extensive  rectangular  en- 


limoltht 
pMblo. 


>  See  hi*  tiiiolM  in  the  GWury  Ifa^aniM,  Dec,  1882,  Feb., 
1888,  May,  1883 ;  and  his  papen  on  **  ZoAi  Fetiehes,"  R^mU  of 
M«  HwmiA  <^  Ethnology,  ii.  (M5;  '« AStlidy  of  PneUo  Pottery 
m  lUiirtratiTe  of  Znlli  Gnlton  Qiowtfa,"  id.  iy.  47&-621 ;  aee  aW 
Mn.  8leTenMMi*e  paper,  **  Religiont  Life  of  a  Znlli  Child,"  id.  t. 
A3(M»6  (  Sylfeelar  fiaxter,  *'  An  Aboriginal  FUgzimage,"  Ge». 
httd  JCooiuiM.  Aa«.,  188S. 
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dosnre  or  courtyard.  On  the  inside,  &cing  upon 
the  courtyard,  the  structure  is  but  one  story  in 
hdght ;  on  the  outside,  looking  out  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  rises  to  three,  or  perhaps 
even  five  or  six  stories.  From  inside  to  outside 
the  flat  roofs  rise  in  a  series  of  terraces,  so  that 
the  floor  of  the  second  row  is  continuous  with  the 
roof  of  the-first,  the  floor  of  the  third  row  is  con> 
tinuous  with  the  roof  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  rectangle  is  formed  by  a 
solid  block  of  one-story  apartments,  usually  with 
one  or  two  narrow  gate¥rays  overlooked  by  higher 
structures  within  the  enclosure.  Except  tiiese 
gateways  there  is  no  entrance  from  without ;  the 
only  windows  are  frowning  loop-holes,  and  access 
to  the  several  apartments  is  gained  through  sky« 
lights  reached  by  portable  ladders.  Such  a  struc- 
ture is  what  our  own  forefathers  would  have  mu 
tnrally  called  a  ^  burgh,"  or  fortress ;  it  is  in  one 
sense  a  house,  yet  in  another  sense  a  town ;  ^  its 
divisions  are  not  so  much*  houses  as  compart- 
ments ;  it  is  a  joint-tenement  affair,  like  the  Iro- 
quois long  houses,  but  in  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

So  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  the  pueblo 
Indians  are  found  to  be  organized  in  clans,  with 
descent  in  the  female  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ruder  Indians  above  described.  In  the  event  of 
marriage  the  young  husband  goes  to  live  with  his 
wife,  and  she  may  turn  him  out  of  doors  if  he 

>  Gf.  Greek  oTjcoi,  *"  bcnue,"  witih  Lstin  vicus,  "  street ''  or ''  yfl- 
ttge,**  Saoekrit  veto,  '*  direlliii|p-plaoe,''  Sngliah  toicib,  *'maii- 
mn"  or ''Tillage." 
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deserves  it.^  The  ideas  of  property  seem  still  lim- 
ited to  that  of  possessory  right,  with  p„<,i,io«o. 
the  ultimate  title  in  the  clan,  except  *^***y' 
that  portable  articles  subject  to  individual  owner- 
ship have  become  more  niunerous.  In  govern- 
ment the  council  of  sachems  reappears  with  a 
principal  sachem,  or  cacique,  called  by  the  Span- 
iards "  gobemador."  There  is  an  organized  priest- 
hood, with  distinct  orders,  and  a  ceremonial  more 
elaborate  than  those  of  the  ruder  Indians.  In 
every  pueblo  there  is  to  be  found  at  least  one 
"estufa,"  or  council-house,  for  governmental  or 
religions  transactions.  Usually  there  are  two  or 
three  or  more  such  estufas.  In  mythology,  in 
what  we  may  call  pictography  or  rudimentary 
Heioglyphics,  as  weU  as  in  ordinary  handicrafts, 
there  is  a  marked  advance  beyond  the  Indians  of 
the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  after  making  due 
allowances  for  such  things  as  the  people  of  the 
pueblos  have  learned  from  white  men.^ 

^  **  With  the  woman  rests  the  security  of  the  marriage  ties ; 
and  it  most  be  said,  in  her  high  honour,  that  she  rarely  abuses 
the  priyilege ;  that  is,  never  sends  her  husband  '  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,'  unless  he  richly  deserves  it»"  But  should  not  Mr. 
Cashing  have  said  **hcme  of  his  mothers,''  or  perhaps,  of  *^  his 
nsters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  ?  "  For  a  moment  after- 
vsrd  he  tells  us,  *'  To  her  belong  all  the  children ;  and  descent, 
incladiii^  inheritance,  is  on  her  side."  Century  MagcLzine,  May, 
1883,  p.  35. 

^  For  example,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  some  or  per- 
haps all  of  the  pueblos  have  introduced  chimneys  into  their  apart- 
ments ;  but  when  they  were  first  visited  by  Coronado,  he  found 
the  people  wearing  cotton  garments,  and  Franciscan  friars  in 
1581  remarked  upon  the  superior  quality  of  their  shoes.  In  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  as  well  as  in  the  grinding  of  meal,  a  notable 
advance  had  been  made. 
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From  the  pueblos  still  existing,  whether  in* 
habited  or  in  ruins,  we  may  eventually  get  some 
sort  of  due  to  the  populations  of  ancient  towns 
visited  by  the  Spanish  discoverers.^  wondarfuiMi- 
The  pueblo  of  Zuiii  seems  to  have  had  tothJcSS 
at  one  time  a  population  of  5,000,  but  ^^^y* 
it  bas  dwindled  to  less  than  2,000.  Of  the  ruined 
pueblos,  built  of  stone  with  adobe  mortar,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Chaco,  the  Pueblo  Hungo  Pavie 
contained  73  apartments  in  the  first  story,  53  in 
tbe  second,  and  29  in  the  third,  with  an  average 
size  of  18  feet  by  13 ;  and  would  have  accommo- 
dated about  1,000  Indians.  In  the  same  valley 
Paeblo  Bonito,  with  four  stories,  contained  not  less 
than  640  apartments,  with  room  enough  for  a  i)op- 
ulation  of  3,000 ;  within  a  third  of  a  mile  bom 
this  huge  structure  stood  Pueblo  Chettro  Kettle, 
with  506  apartments.  The  most  common  variation 
from  the  rectangular  shape  was  that  in  which  a 
terraced  semicircle  was  substituted  for  the  three 
terraced  sides,  as  in  Pueblo  Bonito,  or  the  whole 
rectang^ular  design  was  converted  into  an  ellipse, 
as  in  Pueblo  Pefiasca  Blanca.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  these  fortresses  were  not  in  all  cases 
built  at  one  time,  but  that,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
they  grew  by  gradual  accretions.'  The  smallness 
of  the  distances  between  those  in  the  Chaco  val- 
ley suggests  that  their  inhabitants  must  have  been 
united  in  a  confederation ;  and  one  can  easily  see 
that  an  actual  juxtaposition  or  partial  coalescence 

^  At  least  a  better  one  than  Mr.  Prescott  had  when  he  naively 
nckoned  fire  persona  to  a  honsehold,  Conquest  of  Mexico^  ii.  07. 
'  Hoigan,  Hatues  and  Hou8e-L\/e,  chap.  viL 
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of  sucH  communities  would  have  made  a  city  of 
yeiy  imposing  appearance.     The  pueblos  are  al- 


mttuo  fcHasca  blanch 

N.  M. 


ways  found  situated  near  a  rirer,  and  their  gar- 
dens, lying  outside,  are  easily  accessible  to  sluice/ 
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from  neigHbouring  cliffs  or  mesas.     But  in  some 
cases,  as  the  Wolpi  pueblo  of  the  Mo-  TheMoqid 
quis,  the  whole  stronghold  is  built  upon  J^"******- 
the  summit  of  the  cliff ;  there  is  a  coalescence  of 
communal  structures,  each  enclosing  a  courtyard, 
in  which  there  is  a  spring  for  the  water-supply ; 
and  the  irrigated  gardens  are  built  in  terrace-form 
just  below  on  the  bluff,  and  protected  by  solid 
walls.     From  this  curious  pueblo  another  transi- 
tion  takes  us  to  the    extraordinary  cliff-houses 
found  in  the  Chelly,  Mancos,  and  McElmo  cations, 
and  elsewhere,  —  veritable  human  eyries  perched 
in  crevices  or  clefts  of  the  perpendic-  Thecuir 
ular  rock,  accessible  only  by  dint  of  a  vo»^°^^ 
toilsome  and  perilous  climb  ;  places  of  refuge,  per- 
haps for  fragments  of  tribes  overwhelmed  by  more 
barbarous  invaders,  yet  showing  in  their  dwelling- 
rooms  and  estuf as  marks  of  careful  building  and 
tasteful  adornment.^ 

The  pueblo  of  Zufii  is  a  more  extensive  and 
complex  structure  than  the  ruined  pueblos  on  the 
Chaco  river.  It  is  not  so  much  an  enormous  com- 
munal house  as  a  small  town  formed  of  a  niunber 
of  such  houses  crowded  together,  with  access  from 
one  to  another  along  their  roof-terraces,  ^q^i^q  ^ 
Some  of  the  structures  are  of  adobe  ^"^ 
brick,  others  of  stone  embedded  in  adobe  mortar 

^  For  careful  descriptioiis  of  the  mined  pueblos  and  cltif- 
bonoes,  see  Nadaillao's  Prehistoric  America^  chap,  y.,  and  Short':< 
North  Americans  of  Antiquity ^  chap.  tIL  The  latter  sees  in  them 
the  melancholy  yestiges  of  a  people  gradually  **  succumbing  to 
their  impropitions  surroundings  —  a  land  which  is  fast  becoming 
a  howling  wilderness,  with  its  scourging  sands  and  roaming  sayage 
Bedouin —  the  Anachea." 
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and  ooTeied  with  plaster.  There  are  two  open 
plazas  or  squares  in  the  town,  and  several  streets, 
some  of  which  are  covered  ways  passing  beneath 
the  upper  stories  of  houses.  The  effect,  though 
Qot  splendid,  must  be  very  picturesque,  and  would 
doubtless  astonish  and  bewilder  visitors  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  sight.  When  Coronado's  men 
iisoovered  Zuiii  in  1540,  although  that  style  of 
building  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  them,  they 
cojppared  the  place  to  Granada. 
>^^JN^ow  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Cortes  made  the 
same  comparison  in  the  case  of  Tlascala,  one  of  the 
famous  towns  at  which  he  stopped  on  his  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  his 
letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  compared 
Pa^uoof  Tlascala  to  Grranada,  ^affirming  that  it 
^"•"•"^  was  larger,  stronger,  and  more  populous 
than  the  Moorish  capital  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, and  quite  as  well  built."  ^  Upon  this  Mr. 
Presoott  observes,  *'we  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
that  its  edifices  could  have  rivalled  those  monu- 
ments of  Oriental  magnificence,  whose  light  aerial 
forms  still  survive  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  ad- 
miration of  every  traveller  of  sensibility  and  taste. 
The  truth  is  that  Cortes,  like  Columbus,  saw  ob- 
jects through  the  warm  medium  of  his  own  fond 
imagination,  giving  them  a  higher  tone  of  colour- 
ing and  larger  dimensions  than  were  strictly  war- 
ranted by  the  fact."     Or,  as  Mr.  Bandelier  puts 

^  **  La  qnal  oincUd  .  •  .  es  may  mayor  qne  Granada,  y  muy 
maa  f  nerte,  y  de  tan  bnenoa  edificioa,  y  de  mncha  mas  gente,  qne 
Granada  tenia  al  tiempo  que  ee  ga&o."  Cortes,  Reiacion  seyunda 
o/  Emperadcr^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  68,  oited  in  Preseott^s  Camqmui 
tf  Mexico,  ToL  L  p.  401  (Ttli  ed.,  London,  1855). 
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it,  when  it  comes  to  general  statements  about 
numbers  and  dimensions,  "^the  descriptions  of  the 
oonquerors  cannot  be  taken  as  facts,  only  as  the 
expression  of  feelings,  honestly  entertained  but 
uncritical.'*    From  details  given  in  various  Span- 
ish descriptions,  including  those  of  G)rtes  himself, 
it  is  evident  that  there  could  not  have  been  much 
difFerence  in  size  between  Tlascala  and  its  neigh- 
bour Cholula.    The  population  of  the  latter  town 
has  often  been  given  as  from  150,000  to  200,000 ; 
but,  from  elaborate  archaeological  investigations 
made  on  the  spot  in  1881,  Mr.  Bandolier  con- 
cludes that  it  cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  80,- 
000,  and  this  number  really  agrees  with  the  esti- 
mates of  two  very  important  Spanish  authorities. 
Las  Casas  and  Torquemada,  when  correetly  under- 
stood.^   We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Tlascala  was  about  80,000.     Now  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Granada,  at  the  time  of 

^  See  Bandelier's  Archaological  Tcur  in  Mexico^  Boston,  1886, 
pp.  160-164*  Torquemada's  words,  cited  by  Bandelier,  ar» 
"Qnando  entnron  los  Espaftoles,  dioen  que  tenia  mas  de  quarent» 
mil  Teemos  esta  oindad."  Monarqma  Indiana^  lib.  iii.  cap.  adz. 
p.  281.  A  prolific  source  of  error  is  the  ambigrnity  in  the  word 
wa'aof,  which  may  mean  either '*  inhabitants  "  or  **  household' 
•n."  Where  Torquemada  meant  40,000  inhabitants,  uncritical 
writers  fond  of  the  marvellous  haye  understood  him  to  mean 
40,000  houses,  and  multiplying  this  figfure  by  5,  the  average 
munber  of  persons  in  a  tnodem  family,  have  obtained  the  figure 
200,000.  But  40,000  houses  peopled  after  the  old  Mexican  fash- 
ioD,  with  at  least  200  persons  in  a  house  (to  put  it  as  low  as  po^ 
■ible),  would  make  a  city  of  8,000,000  inhabitants  I  Las  Casas, 
in  his  Deatntgdon  de  ku  Indicu,  yii.,  puts  the  population  of  Cho- 
lula at  about  30,000.  I  observe  that  liorente  (in  hir  (Euvreg  d$ 
Loi  Ca»a$,  torn.  i.  p.  88)  translates  the  statement  ooneetly.  J 
ihaU  Tsenr  to  this  point  below,  ToL  ii  p.  264. 
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its  ocmqueflt  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  said  by 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  historians  ^  to  have  been 
about  200,000.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Cortes 
sometimes  let  his  feelings  nm  away  with  him ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  small  blame  to  him  if 
he  did  I  In  studying  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  America,  liberal  allowance  must  often 
be  made  for  inaccuracies  of  statement  that  were 
usually  pardonable  and  sometimes  inevitable. 

But  when  Cortes  described  Tlascala  as  ^  quite 
as  well  built "  as  Grranada,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  thinking  about  that  exquisite  Moorish 
architecture  which  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Prescott 
or  any  cultivated  modem  writer  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  suggested  by  the  name.  The  Spaniaids  of 
those  days  did  not  admire  the  artistic  work  of 
^  infidels ; "  they  covered  up  beautiful  arabesques 
with  a  wash  of  dirty  plaster,  and  otherwise  be- 
haved very  much  like  the  Puritans  who  smashed 
the  '^idolatrous"  statues  in  £nglish  cathedrals. 
When  Cortes  looked  at  Tlascala,  and  Coronado 
looked  at  Zufli,  and  both  soldiers  were  reminded 
of  Granada,  they  were  probably  looking  at  those 
places  with  a  professional  eye  as  fortresses  hard 
to  capture ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  there  was 
doubtless  some  justice  in  the  comparison. 

In  the  description  of  Tlascala  by  the  Spaniards 
who  first  saw  it,  with  its  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
its  houses  of  adobe,  or  ^  the  better  sort "  of  stone 
laid  in  adobe  mortar,  and  its  flat  and  terraced 
roofs,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  such  a  pueblo 

>  MaiiMS,  HMtma  d%  Jyafto,  YalcBeim,  1795,  tom.  tsL  ^ 
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as  Zofiii.  Tlascala  was  a  town  of  a  type  prob- 
ably common  in  Mexico.  In  some  respects,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  tbe  city  of 
Mexico  snowed  striking  variations  from  dty  of  Mexico 
the  common  type.  Yet  there  too  were  ^mpoSSto 
to  be  seen  the  huge  houses,  with  ter-  ^^ 
raced  roofs,  built  around  a  square  courtyard;  in 
one  of  them  450  Spaniards,  with  more  than  1,000 
Hascalan  allies,  were  accommodated ;  in  another, 
called  ^  Montezuma's  palace,"  one  of  the  conquer- 
ors, who  came  several  times  intending  to  see  the 
whole  of  it,  got  so  tired  with  wandering  through 
the  interminable  succession  of  rooms  that  at 
length  he  gave  it  up  and.  never  saw  them  all.^ 
This  might  have  happened  in  such  a  building  as 
Pneblo  Bonito ;  and  a  suspicion  is  raised  that 
Montezuma's  city  was  really  a  vast  composite 
pueblo,  and  that  its  so-ealled  palaces  were  com- 
munal buildings  in  principle  like  the  pueblos  of 
the  Chaco  valley. 

Of  course  the  Spanish  discoverers  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
saw.     It  dazed  and  bewildered  them.     They  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  Natani  mi*, 
society  than  feudal  monarchy,  and  if  s^Sai^ 
they  made  such  mistakes  as  to  call  the  *^^•""• 
head  war-chief  a  ^'king"  (i.  e.  feudal  king)  or 
**  emperor,'*  and  the  clan-chiefs  "  lords  "  or  "  noble- 
men," if  they  supposed  that  these  huge  fortresses 

^  "  Ei  io  entrai  pin  di  qoattro  yolte  in  mia  oasa  del  gran  Sigfnor 
BOD  por  altro  effetto  che  per  yederla,  et  og^  yolta  yi  camminaao 
taoto  che  mi  stanoano,  et  mai  la  fini  di  yedere  tatta."  Rekuione 
fotta  per  un  gentiV  huomo  del  Signor  Fernando  Ccrteae,  apnd  Bar 
mnsio,  Navigationi  et  Viaggiy  Yenice,  1556,  torn.  iii.  f  ol.  d09. 
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were  like  feudal  castles  and  palaces  in  Europe, 
they  were  quite  excusable.  Such  misconceptions 
were  conunon  enough  before  barbarous  societies 
had  been  much  studied ;  and  many  a  dusky  war- 
rior, without  a  tithe  of  the  pomp  and  splendour 
about  him  that  surrounded  Montezuma,  has  figured 
in  the  pages  of  history  as  a  mighty  potentate  girt 
with  many  of  the  trappings  of  feudalism.^  Initial 
misconceptions  that  were  natural  enough,  indeed 
imavoidable,  found  expression  in  an  absurdly  in- 
appropriate nomenclature ;  and  then  the  use  of 
wrong  names  and  titles  bore  fruit  in  what  one 
cannot  properly  call  a  theory  but  rather  an  inco- 
herent medley  of  notions  about  barbaric  society. 
Nothing  could  be  further  irom  feudalism^  in  which 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  a  funda- 
mental element,  than  the  society  of  the  American 
aborigines,  in  which  that  relation  was  utterly  un- 
ocmtr-tb-  known  and  inconceivable.  This  more 
tween  feudal-  primitive  form  of  society  is  not  improp- 
gentiiinn.  ^^\j  csllcd  gentlHsm^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
based  upon  the  gens  or  clan,  with  communism  in 

^  When  Pocahontas  visited  London  in  1616  she  iras  reoeiyed  at 
court  as  befitted  a  "  king's  daughter,"  and  the  old  Virginia  his- 
torian, William  Stith  (bom  in  1689),  says  it  was  a  **  constant 
tradition  "  in  his  day  that  James  I.  **  became  jealoos,  and  was 
highly  offended  at  Mr.  Rolf e  for  marrying  a  princess.**  The  no- 
tion was  that  "  if  Viiginia  descended  to  Pocahontas,  as  it  might 
do  at  Powhatan's  death,  at  her  own  death  the  kingdom  would  be 
Tested  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  posterity.**  Esten  Cooke*s  Virginia^  p.  100. 
Powhatan  (L  e.  Wahnnsunakok,  chief  of  the  Powhatan  tribe)  was 
often  called  **  emperor  **  by  the  English  settlers.  To  their  in- 
tense bewilderment  he  told  one  of  them  that  his  office  would  de- 
toend  to  his  [maternal]  brothers,  eyen  though  he  had  sons  liying. 
it  was  thought  that  this  could  not  be  true. 
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livingf  and  with  the  conception  of  indiyidual  own- 
enhip  of  property  undeveloped.  It  was  gentilism 
that  everywhere  prevailed  throughout  the  myriads 
of  unrecorded  centuries  during  which  the  foremost 
races  of  mankind  stru^led  up  through  savagery 
and  barbarism  into  civilization,  while  weaker  and 
duller  races  lagged  behind  at  various  stages  on 
the  way.  The  change  from  ^^ gentile"  ohaamftam 
society  to  political  society  as  we  know  it  g^tSo*^ 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  impor-  ■^**^' 
tant  change  that  has  occurred  in  human  affairs 
smce  men  became  human.  It  might  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  change  from  personal  to  territorial 
organization.  It  was  accomplished  when  the  sta- 
tionary  dan  became  converted  into  the  township, 
and  the  stationary  tribe  into  the  small  state  ;^ 
when  the  conception  of  individual  property  in  land 
was  fully  acquired ;  when  the  tie  of  physical  kin- 
ship ceased  to  be  indispensable  as  a  bond  for  hold- 
ing a  society  together ;  when  the  clansman  became 
a  citizen.  This  momentous  change  was  accom- 
plished among  the  Greeks  during  a  period  begin- 

^  The  nnaU  states  into  which  trihes  were  at  fixst  transformed 
liive  in  many  eases  snrriTed  to  the  present  time  as  portions  of 
grett  states  or  nations.  The  shires  or  counties  of  England,  which 
bre  been  reproduced  in  the  United  States,  originated  in  this 
^j,  as  I  hare  briefly  exphiined  in  my  little  book  on  Civil  Gov* 
fnmad  in  the  United  States,  p.  49.  When  yon  look  on  the  map 
of  lagland,  and  see  the  town  of  Iddingham  in  the  county  of 
^ffUkf  it  means  that  this  place  was  once  the  *'  home  "  of  the 
"leklings  "  or  *'  children  of  Ickel,"  a  clan  which  formed  part  of 
tU  tribe  of  Angles  known  as  **  South  folk."  So  the  names  of 
Gtnliah  tribea  suzTiTed  as  names  of  French  provinces,  e.  g.  Au- 
wr^  from  the  Arvrmi,  Poitou  from  the  Pictavi^  At^ou  from 
^  AmiecoOT,  Biam  from  the  Bigerrone$f  etc. 
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ning  shortly  before  the  first  Olympiad  (b.  a  776), 
and  ending  with  the  reforms  of  Kleisthenes  at 
Athens  (b.  c.  509) ;  among  the  Eomans  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  series  of  legislative  changes 
beginning  with  those  ascribed  to  Servius  TuIUub 
(about  B.  c.  550),  and  perfected  by  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  War  (b.  c.  264-241).  In  each 
ca^  about  three  centuries  was  required  to  work 
the  change.^  If  now  the  reader,  familiar  with  Eu- 
ropean history,  will  reflect  upon  the  period  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  which  intervened  between 
the  date  last  named  and  the  time  when  feudalism 
became  thoroughly  established,  if  he  will  recall  to 
mind  the  vast  and  powerful  complication  of  causes 
which  operated  to  transform  civil  society  from  the 
aspect  which  it  wore  in  the  days  of  Eegulus  and 
the  second  Ptolemy  to  that  which  it  had  assumed 
in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Fowler  or  Fulk  of  An- 
jou,  he  will  begin  to  realize  how  much  ^'  feudal- 
ism "  implies,  and  what  a  wealth  of  experience  it 
involves,  above  and  beyond  the  change  from  "  gen- 
tile "  to  "  civil "  society.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  people  in  ancient  America  ever  approached 
very  near  to  this  earlier  change.  None  had  fairly 
begun  to  emerge  from  gentilism ;  none  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  the  Greeks  of  the  first  Olympiad 
or  the  Somans  under  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins. 
The  first  eminent  writer  to  express  a  serious 

^  "It  was  no  easj  task  to  acoompUsh  saoh  a  fundamental 
olian^e,  however  simple  uid  obvioas  it  may  now  seem.  .  .  .  An- 
terior to  experience,  a  township,  as  the  unit  of  a  political  system, 
was  abstruse  enough  to  tax  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  to  the  depths 
of  their  capacities  before  the  conception  was  formed  and  set  ia 
practical  operation.*'    Morgan,  Ancient  Society^  p.  218. 
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donbt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  earlier  views  of 
Mexican  civilization  was  that  sagacious  ^ 
Scotchman,  William  Robertson.^    The  tot&erro. 

DSOumeM  of 

illustrious  statesman  and  philologist,  theSpMiJah 
Albert  GraOatin,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  published  in  the  first 
Toliune  of  its  ''  Transactions  "  an  essay  which  rec- 
ognized the  danger  of  trusting  the  Spanish  narra- 
tives without  very  careful  and  critical  scrutiny.^ 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gallatin  approached 
the  subject  with  somewhat  more  knowledge  of 
aboriginal  life  in  America  than  had  been  poE^ 
sessed  by  previous  writers.  A  similar  scepticism 
was  expressed  by  Lewis  Cass,  who  also  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Indians.^  Next  came  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,^ the  man  of  path-breaking  ideas,  whose  mi- 
nute and  profound  acquaintance  with  Indian  life 
was  joined  with  a  power  of  penetrating  the  hidden 
implications  of  facts  so  keen  and  so  sure  as  to 

'  Robertaon's  Hutoiy  of  America^  9Ui  ed.  toL  iiL  pp.  274,  281. 

'  **  Notes  on  the  Semi-eiTilized  Nations  of  Mezioo,  Yucatan, 
and  Central  America,"  American  Ethnological  Society^ $  Transac- 
^ionMy  YoL  i..  New  York,  1862.  There  is  a  brief  acooont  of  Mr. 
GaOatin's  pioneer  work  in  American  philology  and  ethnology  in 
Stereni's  Albert  Gallatin,  pp.  386-396. 

'  Casi,  "  Aboriginal  Structares,*'  North  Amer.  Beview,  Oct.« 
1810. 

«  Mr.  B.  A.  Wilson's  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
Philadelphia,  1850,  denonnoed  the  Spanish  conquerors  as  whole- 
lale  liais,  bnt  as  his  book  was  ignorant,  uncritical,  and  fuU  of  wild 
iaaeies,  it  produced  little  effect  It  was  demolished,  with  neat- 
OMi  snd  despatch,  in  two  articles  in  the  Adantie  Monthly,  April 
and  May,  1859,  by  the  eminent  historian  John  Foster  Kirk,  whosa 
Hittory  of  Charles  the  Bold  is  in  many  respects  a  worthy  eompb^^ 
ioa  to  the  works  of  Prescott  and  Motley.  Mr.  Kirk  had  been  V  i 
Pkweott's  secrotary. 
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amount  to  genius.  Mr.  Morgan  saw  the  nature 
of  the  delusion  under  which  the  Spaniards  la- 
boured ;  he  saw  that  what  they  mistook  for  feudal 
castles  owned  bj  great  lords,  and  inhabited  by 
DttootioauMi  dependent  retainers,  were  really  huge 
^tS^!^^'^  communal  houses,  owned  and  inhabited 
LBwUMorgKo.  i^y  ^jjans,  or  rather  by  segments  of  over- 
grown dans.  He  saw  this  so  vividly  that  it  be- 
trayed him  now  and  then  into  a  somewhat  impa- 
tient and  dogmatic  manner  of  statement ;  but  that 
was  a  slight  fault,  for  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
outcome  of  dreamy  speculation  but  of  scientific 
insight.  His  researches,  which  reduced  '^  Monte- 
zuma's empire  "  to  a  confederacy  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing in  pueblos,  governed  by  a  council  of  chiefs,  and 
collecting  tribute  from  neighbouring  pueblos,  have 
been  fully  sustained  by  subsequent  investigation. 

The  state  of  society  which  Cortes  saw  has,  in- 
deed, passed  away,  and  its  monuments  and  hiero- 
glyphic records  have  been  in  great  part  destroyed. 
Nevertheless  some  moniunents  and  some  hiero- 
glyphic records  remain,  and  the  people  are  still 
there.  Tlascalans  and  Aztecs,  descendants  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  generation  from  the  men  whose 
bitter  feuds  gave  such  a  golden  opportunity  to 
Cortes,  still  dwell  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  and 
speak  the  language  in  which  Montezuma  made 
his  last  harangue  to  the  furious  people.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  great  mass  of  literature  in  Spanish, 
besides  more  or  less  in  Nahuatl,  written  during  the 
century  following  the  conquest,  and  the  devoted 
missionaries  and  painstaking  administrators,  who 
wrote  books  about  the  country  in  which  they  ^ere 
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working,  were  not  engaged  in  a  wholesale  conspir- 
acy  for  deceiving  mankind.  From  a  leaUy  critical 
study  of  this  literature,  combined  with  archffiolog- 
ical  investigation,  much  may  be  expected ;  and  a 
noble  beginning  has  already  been  made.  A  more 
eztensiye  acquaintance  with  Mexican  literature 
would  at  times  have  materially  modified  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's conclusions,  though  without .  altering  their 
general  drift.  At  this  point  the  work 
lias  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Adolf  Bande-  deuer^a  r»- 


lier,  of  Highland,  Illinois,  to  whose  rare 
sagacity  and  untiring  industry  as  a  field  arcbeol- 
ogist  is  joined  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Mexican  literature  as  few  men  before  him  have 
possessed.  Armed  with  such  resources,  Mr.  Ban- 
delier  is  doing  for  the  ancient  history  of  Amer- 
ica work  as  significant  as  that  which  Mommsen 
has  done  for  Some,  or  Baur  for  the  beginnings 
of  Christiaiiity.  When  a  sufficient  mass  of  facts 
and  incidents  have  once  been  put  upon  record,  it 
is  hard  for  ignorant  misconception  to  bury  the 
troth  in  a  pit  so  deep  but  that  the  delving  genius 
of  critical  scholarship  will  sooner  or  later  drag  it 
forth  into  the  light  of  day.^ 

At  this  point  in  our  exposition  a  very  concise 
sommary  of  Mr.  Bandolier's  results  will  suffice  to 

^  A  winmmTy  of  Mr.  Bandolier's  prmeipal  resnltB,  with  oopions 
citatioii  and  disouanoii  of  original  Spanish  and  Nahnatl  sonrces,  is 
oootaaned  in  his  three  papers,  ^  On  the  art  of  war  and  mode  of 
varfaie  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,"  —  '*0n  the  distribntion  and 
teome  of  land,  and  the  customs  with  respect  to  inheritance, 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,"  —  ^'  On  the  social  organization  and 
mode  of  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,"  Peabody  Muaeum 
Btporu,  ToL  ii.,  1876--7d,  pp.  05-161,  88&-448,  557-^99. 
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enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  import 
-^  What  has  been  called  the  ^empire  of  Monte- 
zmna"  was  in  reality  a  confederacy  of  three  tribes, 
the  Aztecs,  Tezcncans,  and  Tlacopans,^  dwelling  in 
three  large  composite  pueblos  situated  yery  near 
together  in  one  of  the  strongest  defensive  po- 
TiM  Astae  sitions  cver  occupied  by  Indians.  This 
ctmuoancj.  j^j^  Confederacy  extended  its  **  sway  " 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mexican  pe- 
ninsula, but  that  ^  sway "  could  not  correctly  be 
described  as  ^empire/'  for  it  was  in  no  sense  a 
military  occupation  of  the  country.  The  confeder- 
acy did  not  have  garrisons  in  subject  pueblos 
or  civil  officials  to  administer  their  affairs  for 
them.  It  simply  sent  some  of  its  chiefs  about 
from  one  pueblo  to  another  to  collect  tribute. 
This  tax  consisted  in  great  part  of  maize  and 
other  food,  and  each  tributary  pueblo  reserved  a 
certain  portion  of  its  tribal  territory  to  be  culti- 
vated for  the  benefit  of  the  domineering  confed- 
eracy. If  a  pueblo  proved  delinquent  or  recalci- 
trant, Aztec  warriors  swooped  down  upon  it  in 
stealthy  midnight  assault,  butchered  its  inhab- 
itants and  emptied  its  granaries,  and  when  the 
paroxysm  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  went  exulting 
homeward,  carrying  away  women  for  concubines, 

^  In  the  Iroqnoig  oonfedenusy  Uie  Mohawks  enjoyed  a  eeitun 
pxeoedenoe  or  eeniority,  the  Onondagu  had  the  central  eooaeil- 
fire,  and  the  Seneoaa,  who  had  Ihe  two  head  war-ehiefe,  wen 
mneh  the  most  numerous.  In  the  Hezioan  oonf ederaej  the  ta- 
rions  points  of  saperiority  seem  to  hsTe  been  more  oonoentrated 
In  the  Astooi ;  bnt  spoils  and  tribnta  were  divided  into  fire  por- 
tioBS,  of  whioh  Mesdeo  and  Teioaoo  eaeh  took  two,  and  Tlaeopaa 
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men  to  be  sacrificed,  and  such  miscellaneous  booiy 
as  could  be  conveyed  without  wagons  or  beasts  to 
draw  them.^  If  the  sudden  assault,  with  scaling 
ladders,  happened  to  fail,  the  assailants  were  likely 
to  be  baffled,  for  there  was  no  artillery,  and  so  lit- 
tle food  could  be  carried  that  a  siege  meant  starva- 
tion for  the  besiegers. 

The  tributary  pueblos  were  also  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  warriors  to 
the  war-parties  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  same 
penalties  f o*^  delinquency  as  in  the  case  of  refusal 
of  tribute.  In  such  cases  it  was  quite  common  for 
the  confederacy  to  issue  a  peremptory  sunmions, 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  When  a  pueblo 
was  captured,  the  only  way  in  which  the  van- 
quished people  could  stop  the  massacre  was  by 
holding  out  signals  of  submission ;  a  parley  then 
sometimes  adjusted  the  affair,  and  the  payment  of 
a  year's  tribute  in  advance  induced  the  conquerors 
to  depart,  but  captives  once  taken  could  seldom 
if  ever  be  ransomed.  If  the  parties  could  not 
agree  upon  terms,  the  slaughter  was  renewed,  and 
sometimes  went  on  imtil  the  departing  victors  left 
nought  behind  them  but  ruined  houses  belching 
from  loop-hole  and  doorway  lurid  clouds  of  smoke 
and  flame  upon  narrow  silent  streets  heaped  up 
with  mangled  corpses. 

The  sway  of  the  Aztec  confederacy  over  the 
Mexican  peninsula  was  thus  essentially  similar  to 
the  sway  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  over  a  great 
part  of  the  tribes  between  the  Connecticut  river 

^  The  wretobed  pziaonexs  were  oidiiuirily  compelled  to  carry 

the  booty. 
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and  the  Mississippi;  It  was  simply  the  levying  of 
tribute,  —  a  system  of  plunder  enforced  by  terror. 
The  so-called  empire  was  ^^only  a  partnership 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  warfare,  and  that  intended,  not  for  the  ex- 
tension of  territorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence."  ^  There 
was  none  of  that  coalescence  and  incorporation  of 
peoples  which  occurs  after  the  change  from  gen- 
tilism  to  civil  society  has  been  effected.  Among 
the  Mexicans,  as  elsewhere  throughout  North 
America,  the  tribe  remained  intact  as  the  highest 
completed  political  integer. 

The  Aztec  tribe  was  organized  in  dans  and 
Aiteodani.  P^rat™8,  and  the  number  of  dans 
would  indicate  that  the  tribe  was  a  very 
large  one.'  There  were  twenty  clans,  called  in  the 
Nahuatl  language  "calpullis."  We  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  average  size  of  a  clan  was  larger 

^  Bandelier,  cp.  cit.  p.  563. 

^  The  notion  of  an  immense  population  groBmng  vnder  the 
lash  of  taskmasters,  and  building  huge  palaces  for  idle  despots 
must  be  dismissed.  The  statements  which  refer  to  snch  a  vast 
population  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  incompatible  state- 
ments. Mr.  Morgan  is  right  in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  maintain  that  a  people  without  domestic  animals 
or  field  agriculture  could  haye  been  so  numerous  {Anc  Soc,f  p. 
195).  On  the  other  hand,  I  belieye  Mr.  Morgan  makes  a  grare 
mistake  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  underestimating  the  numben 
that  could  be  supported  upon  Indian  com  eren  under  a  system  of 
horticulture  without  the  use  of  the  plough.  Some  pertinent  re- 
mArks  on  the  extraordinary  reprodnctiye  power  of  maixe  in  Mex- 
ico may  be  found  in  Humboldt,  Essai  politique  sttr  la  Nouvelie 
Etpagne,  Paris,  1811,  torn.  iii.  pp.  51-60  ;  the  great  naturalist  is 
of  course  speaking  of  the  yield  of  maize  in  ploughed  lands,  but, 
after  making  due  allowances,  the  yield  under  the  ancient  system 
most  have  been  wellnigh  unexampled  in  barbaric  agrioultore. 
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tian  the  average  tribe  of  Algonqmns  or  Iroqnoifl ; 
but  owing  to  the  compact  ^'  city  "  life,  this  increase 
of  numbers  did  not  result  in  segmentation  and 
scattering,  as  among  Indians  in  the  lower  status. 
Each  Aztec  clan  seems  to  have  occupied  a  number 
of  adjacent  communal  houses,  forming  a  kind  of 
precinct,  with  its  special  house  or  houses  for  o£El- 
cial  purposes,  corresponding  to  the  estujas  in  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos.  The  houses  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  clan,  and  so  was  the  land 
which  its  members  cultivated;  and  such  houses 
and  land  could  not  be  sold  or  bartered  away  by 
the  clan,  or  in  anywise  alienated.  The  idea  of 
^^real  estate ''  had  not  been  developed;  the  clan 
simply  exercised  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  —  as 
among  some  ruder  Indians  —  its  individual  mem- 
bers exercised  certain  limited  rights  of  user  in 
particular  garden-plots. 

The  clan  was  governed  by  a  clan  council,  consist- 
ing of  chiefs  (tecuhtH)  elected  by  the  dan,  and 
inducted  into  ofiBoe  after  a  cruel  religious  ordeal, 
in  which  the  candidate  was  bruised,  tortured,  and 
balf  starved.  An  executive  department 
was  more  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
oonncil  than  ai^ong  tiie  Indians  of  the  lower  st.^ 
tns.  The  clan  (calpulli)  had  an  official  head,  or 
sachem,  called  the  calpvUec  ;  and  also  a  military 
commander  called  the  ahc^i^iautin^  or  *^  elder 
brother."  The  ahcacautin  was  also  a  kind  of 
peace  officer,  or  constable,  for  the  precinct  occupied 
by  the  clan,  and  carried  about  with  him  a  staff  of 
o£Bce;  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  attached  to  this 
staff  betokened  that  his  errand  was  one  of  death. 
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The  clan  elected  its  calpvllec  and  ahcacautin^  and 
could  depose  them  for  cause.^ 

The  members  of  the  clan  were  reciprocally 
bound  to  aid,  defend,  and  avenge  one  another ;  but 
wergild  was  no  longer  accepted,  and  the  penalty 
for  murder  was  death.  The  clan  exercised  the 
right  of  naming  its  members.  Such  names  were 
invariably  significant  (as  Nezahualcoyotl^  ^^  Hungry 
Coyote,*'  Axayacatl^  "Face-in-the- Water,"  etc.), 

and  more  or  less  ^  medicine,"  or  super- 
dntieeof  the     stitious  associatiou,  was  attached  to  the 

name.  The  clans  also  had  their  signifi- 
cant names  and  totems.  Each  clan  had  its  pecul- 
iar religious  rites,  its  priests  or  medicine-men  who 
were  members  of  the  c]an  council,  and  its  temple 
or  medicine-house.  Instead  of  burying  their  dead 
the  Mexican  tribes  practised  cremation  ;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  common  cemetery,  but  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  clan. 

The  clans  of  the  Aztecs,  like  those  of  many 
other  Mexican  tribes,  were  organized  into  four 
phratries ;  and  this  divided  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Axteo  phn-  ^  *^®  Spaniards  at  once  remarked,  into 
^^  four  quarters.      The  phratry  had  ac- 

quired more  functions  than  it  possessed  in  the 
lower  status.  Besides  certain  religious  and  social 
duties,  and  besides  its  connection  with  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  the  Mexican  phratry  was  an 
organization    for  miUtary  purposes.*     The  fonr 

1  Compare  this  descriptioii  with  that  of  the  institatioiis  of  In- 
dians in  the  lower  statos,  aboTe,  p.  09. 

'  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  have  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
BoDDian  caUuria  and  Tentonic  hundred.    So  in  prehistoric  Greeee 
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pliratries  were  four  divisions  of  the  tribal  host, 
each  with  its  captain.  In  each  of  the  quarters 
was  an  arsenal,  or  ^  dart-house,"  where  weapons 
were  stored,  and  from  which  they  were  handed  out 
to  war-parties  about  to  start  on  an  expedition. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  Aztecs  was 
vested  in  the  tribal  coimcil  composed  ThetriiMi 
of  twenty  members,  one  for  each  clan.  «»"*^ 
The  member,  representing  a  clan,  was  not  its  cal- 
pvllecy  or  ^^  sachem ; "  he  was  one  of  the  tecuhtli^ 
or  clan-chiefs,  and  was  significantly  called  the 
^speaker"  (tlatoani).  The  tiibal  council,  thus 
composed  of  twenty  speakers,  was  called  the  tlc^ 
tocauy  or  ^^  place  of  speech."  ^  At  least  as  often 
as  once  in  ten  days  the  council  assembled  at  the 
tecpaii^  or  official  house  of  the  tribe,  but  it  could 
be  convened  whenever  occasion  required,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  was  continually  in  session.  Its 
powers  and  duties  Were  similar  to  those  of  an  an- 
cient English  shiremote,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
partly  directive  and  partly  judicial.  A  large  part 
of  its  business  was  settling  disputes  between  the 

▼e  may  peiliaps  infer  from  Nestor'B  adyioe  to  Agamemnon  that  a 
Binilar  organization  existed :  — 

Kpu^  &>9paf  jcar^  ipZXa,  Korii  tpp$frpas,  *AydfitfafOPf 

niad,  iL  862. 

But  die  phiatry  aeems  neyer  to  have  reached  so  high  a  deTelop-> 
meat  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Ramans  and  the  early 
English. 

^  Compare  parliament  from  parler.  These  twenty  were  the 
"  giaadees,"  *'  ooansellors,'*  and  *'  oaptaiiis  "  mentioned  hy  Bemal 
Diss  as  always  in  Montezuma's  company;  *'y  siempre  A  la 
oontma  estahan  en  su  oompafiia  veinte  grandes  sefiores  y  oonsejeroa 
y  espitanes,"  etc.  Hittoria  verdadera,  iL  05.  See  Bandolier,  tnk 
eit,p.im. 
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clans.  It  superintended  the  ceremonies  of  in^ea- 
titure  with  which  the  chiefs  and  other  officers 
of  the  clans  were  sworn  into  office.  At  intervals 
of  eighty  days  there  was  an  ^^  extra  session  "  of 
the  tlatocatu,  attended  also  by  the  twenty  ^^  elder 
brothers,"  the  four  phratry-captains,  the  two  exec- 
utive chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  leading  priests, 
and  at  such  times  a  reconsideration  of  an  unpopu- 
lar decision  might  be  urged ;  but  the  authoriiy  of 
the  tlatocan  was  supreme,  and  from  its  final  deci- 
sion there  could  be  no  appeal.^ 

The  executive  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  two  in 
number,  as  was  conunonly  the  case  in  ancient 
America.  The  tribal  sachem,  or  civil  executive, 
bore  the  grotesque  title  of  cihuacoatl^  or  *^  snake- 
The  "make-  womau.*' ^  His  relation  to  the  tribe 
wonan."  ^^  ^  general  like  that  of  the  calpuU 
lec  to  the  clan.  He  executed  the  decrees  of  the 
tribal  council,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio  a  mem- 


ber, and  was  responsible  for  the  housing  of  tribute 
and  its  proper  distribution  among  the  dans. 
He  was  also  chief  judge,  and  he  was  lieutenant 
to  the  head  war-chief  in  command  of  the  tribal 

^  Mr.  Bandelier*8  note  on  this  point  i^ves  an  especially  apt 
illuBtration  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  inconsistencies  of  state- 
ment amid  which  the  early  Spanish  -writers  struggled  to  onder- 
atand  and  describe  this  strange  society :  op.  cit.  p.  651. 

s  In  Aztec  mythology  Cihuacoatl  was  wife  of  the  supreme 
night  deity,  Tezcatlipoca.  Squier,  Serpent  Symbol  in  America,  pp. 
159-166,  174-183.  On  the  connection  between  serpent  worship 
and  human  sacrifices,  see  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worsh^f 
pp.  3-5,  S8-41.  Much  CTidence  as  to  American  serpent  worship 
is  collected  in  J.  G.  MiiUer^s  Geschichte  der  amerikanitchen  Urro* 
Ugionen,  Basel,  1855.  The  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  the 
tribal  sachem  was  a  female  head  surmounted  by  a  snake. 
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host^    He  was  elected  for  life  by  the  tribal  council, 
wbich  could  depose  him  for  Tnisconduct. 

The  office  of  head  war-chief  was  an  instance  of 
primitive  royalty  in  a  very  interesting  stage  of 
development.  The  title  of  this  officer  was  tlacO' 
tecuhtlU  or  "  chief -of- men."  ^  He  was  primarily 
head  war-chief  of  the  Aztec  tribe,  but  about  1430 
became  supreme  military  commander  of  The  ^'chief-of 
the  three  confederate  tribes,  so  that  his  °*°**' 
office  was  one  of  peculiar  digniiy  and  impor- 
tance. When  the  Spaniards  arrived  upon  the 
scene  Montezuma  was  tlacatecuhtli^  and  they  nat- 
mally  called  him  ^^king."  To  imderstand  pre- 
cisely how  far  such  an  epithet  could  correctly  be 
applied  to  him,  and  how  far  it  was  misleading,  we 
mi»t  recall  the  manner  in  which  early  kingship 
arose  in  Europe.  The  Soman  rex  was  an  officer 
elected  for  life ;  the  typical  Greek  basileus  was 
a  somewhat  more  fully  develop^  king,  inasmuch 
as  his  office  was  becoming  practically  hereditary ; 
otherwise  rex  was  about  equivalent  to  Bvoiationot 
basUeus.  Alike  in  Home  and  in  Greece  o^^S^ 
the  king  had  at  least  three  great  func-  *^**°^ 
tions,  and  possibly  f  our.^    He  was,  primarily,  chief 

^  Other  tribes  besides  the  Aztec  had  the  "snake-woman.*'  In 
the  city  of  Mexico  the  Spaniards  mistook  him  for  a  *' second- 
king^,*'  or  ^  royal  lieutenant."  In  other  towns  they  reg^arded  him, 
somewhat  more  correctly,  as  '*g^Temor,"  and  caUed  him  gobet' 
tutdofy — a  title  still  applied  to  the  tribal  sachem  of  the  pueblo 
Indians,  as  e.  ^.  in  Zn&i  heretofore  mentioned ;  dee  above  p.  89. 

*  This  title  seems  precisely  eqniTalent  to  <(ya|  ia^p&v^  oom- 
mooly  applied  to  Agamemnon,  and  sometimes  to  other  chief  tainSy 
mihelliad. 

*  Bamsay's  Boman  AnHquHHei^  p.  64;  Hermann's   PoUHetd 
iUes  of  Greeoef  p.  105 ;  Moigan,  Anc,  8oc,,  p.  2^ 
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commander,  secondly,  chief  priest,  tUrdly,  ctiief 
judge ;  whether  he  had  reached  the  fourth  stage 
and  added  the  functions  of  chief  civil  executive, 
is  matter  of  dispute.  Kingship  in  Borne  and  in 
most  Greek  cities  was  overthrown  at  so  early  a 
date  that  some  questions  of  this  sort  are  difficult 
to  settle.  But  in  all  probability  the  office  grew 
up  through  the  successive  acquisition  of  ritual, 
judicial,  and  civil  functions  by  the  military  com- 
mander. The  paramount  necessity  of  consulting 
the  tutelar  deities  before  fighting  resulted  in  mak- 
ing the  general  a  priest  competent  to  perform 
sacrifices  and  interpret  omens ;  ^  he  thus  naturally 
became  the  most  important  among  priests  ;  an  in- 
creased sanctity  invested  his  person  and  office; 
and  by  and  by  he  acquired  control  over  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  and  finally  over  the  whole  civil 
administration.  One  step  more  was  needed  to 
develop  the  basileus  into  a  despot,  like  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  was  to  let  him  get  into  his 
hands  the  law-making  power,  involving  complete 
control  over  taxation.  When  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  became  dissatisfied  with  the  increasing  pow- 
ers of  their  kings,  they  destroyed  the  office.     The 

^  Snch  would  natnrally  result  from  the  deairableneas  of  seonr* 
ing  unity  of  command.  If  Demosthenes  had  been  in  sole  oom- 
mand  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  the  harbonr  of  Syracose,  and 
had  been  a  basUeua,  with  priestly  authority,  who  can  doubt  that 
some  such  theory  of  the  eclipse  as  that  suggested  by  Philoohoms 
would  have  been  adopted,  and  thus  one  of  the  world^s  great 
tragedies  averted  ?  See  Grote,  Hist.  Greece^  vol.  vii.  chap.  Ix. 
H.  Fustel  de  Goulanges,  in  his  admirable  book  La  CiU  antique^ 
pp.  205-21C,  makes  the  priestly  function  of  the  king  primitive, 
and  the  military  function  secondary ;  which  is  entirely  xnooosist- 
ent  with  what  we  know  of  barbarous  races. 
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JEtomaos  did  not  materially  diminisli  its  functions, 
but  put  them  into  commission,  by  entrusting  them 
to  two  consuls  of  equal  authority  elected  annually. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  the  royal 
functions  among  different  officers,  as  e.  g.  at  Ath. 
ens  among  the  nine  archons.^ 

The  typical  kingship  in  medheval  Europe,  after 
the  fuU  development  of  the  feudal  system,  was 
very  different  indeed  from  the  kingship  in  early 
Greece  and  Home.  In  the  Middle  Ages  MedtoT«i 
all  priestly  functions  had  passed  into  ^^^'^^^p- 
the  hands  of  the  Church.^  A  king  like  Charles 
VU.  of  France,  or  Edward  III.  of  England,  was 
military  commander,  civil  magistrate,  chief  judge, 
and  supreme  landlord ;  the  people  were  his  ten- 
ants. That  was  the  kind  of  king  with  which  the 
Spanish  discoverers  of  Mexico  were  familiar. 

Now  the  Mexican  tiacatecuhUi^  or  "  chief -of- 
men,"  was  much  more  like  Agamemnon  in  point 
of  kingship  than  like  Edward  III.  He  was  not 
supreme  landlord,  for  landlordship  did  not  exist 
in  Mexico.     He  was  not  chief  judge  or  civil  mag- 

^  It  is  'worthy  of  note  that  the  archon  who  retained  the  priestly 
fraction  was  called  bcuileust  showing  perhaps  that  at  that  time 
this  had  come  to  be  most  prominent  among  the  royal  functions, 
or  more  likely  that  it  was  the  one  with  which  reformers  had  some 
xeligioos  scruples  about  interfering.  The  Romans,  too,  retained 
part  of  the  king's  priestly  function  in  an  officer  called  rex  sacrO' 
nan,  whose  duty  was  at  times  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum, 
and  then  run  away  as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  him,  —  V  96<Tas  ^ 
Boo-tXcif,  Karii  rdxos  &ircun  ^tiywv  i^  &ryopas  (I)  Plutarch,  Qucut. 
Bom.  03. 

'  Something  of  the  priestly  quality  of  '*  sanctity,"  howeyer. 
surrounded  the  king's  person ;  and  the  ceremony  of  anointing 
the  king  at  his  coronation  was  a  surviTal  of  the  ancient  rite  which 
in?e8ted  the  head  war-chief  with  priestly  attributes. 
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istrate ;  those  functions  belonged  to  the  ^  snake- 
woman.^'  Mr.  Bandelier  regards  the  ^  chief -of- 
men"  as  simply  a  military  commander;  but  for 

reasons  which  I  shall  state  hereafter,^  it 
A^priMfe.  seems  quite  clear  that  he  exercised  cer- 

tain  very  important  priestly  functions, 
although  beside  him  there  was  a  kind  of  high- 
priest  or  medicine-chief.  If  I  am  right  in  hold- 
ing that  Montezuma  was  a  Spriest-commander,*' 
th«^  incipient  royalty  in  Mexico  had  advanced 
at  least  one  stage  beyond  the  head  war-chief  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  remained  one  stage  behind  the 
basileus  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Hrhe  ilacatecuhtlij  or  "  chief -of-men,"  waa  elected 
by  an  assembly  consisting  of  the  tribal  council, 
the  s  elder  brothers  "  of  the  several  clans,  and  cer- 
tain leading  priests^   Though  the  office  was  thus 

elective,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been 
oeMiontoUM    practically  limited  to  a  particular  clan, 

and  in  the  eleven  chiefs  who  were 
chosen  from  1375  to  lu20  a  certain  principle  or 
custom  of  succession  seems  to  be  plainly  indi- 
cated.^ Thei*e  was  a  further  limit  to  the  order  of 
succession^lAllusibn  has  been  made  to  the  four 
phratry-captains  commanding  the  quarters  of  the 

^  They  can  be  most  oonTeniently  stated  in  conneolaoii  with  the 
gtory  of  the  oonqnest  of  Mexico ;  see  below,  toL  ii.  p.  278.  When 
Bir.  Bandolier  completes  his  long-promised  paper  on  the  ancient 
Mexican  religion,  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  he  has  taken  these 
{acts  into  the  account. 

^  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Bandelier  in  discrediting  Glayigero*B 
statement  that  the  office  of  tlaeatecuhtli  "  should  always  remain 
in  the  house  of  Acamapitzin,"  inasmuch  as  the  eleyen  who  were 
actnally  elected  were  aU  closely  akin  to  one  another.  In  point  of 
fKOt  it  did  remain  "  in  the  honse  of  Acamapitzin." 
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ciiy.  Their  cheerful  title^  .were  ^man  of  the 
house  of  darts,"  "  cutter  of  lam^'  "  bloodshedder," 
and  ^  chief  of  the  eagle  and  cactus/^  These  cap- 
tauiiB  were  military  chiefs  of  the  phratries,  and  also 

-Kji*^  ^^1,  the  U  «f  m»,«.- 

ing  order  and  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  council 
in  their  respective  quarters.  The  ''  chief  of  the 
eagle  and  cactus"  was  chief  executioner, — Jack 
Ketch.  /Be  was  not  eligible  for  the  office  of 
^  diief-of-menj; "  the  three  other  phratry-captains 
were  eligible.  Then  there  was  a  member  of  the 
priesthood  entitled  ^'man  of  the  dark  house.'[_3 
This  person,  with  the  three  eligible  captaina,  made 
a  quartette,  and  one  of  this  privileged  four  must 
succeed  to  the  office  of  ^^  chief -of-men." 

The  eligibility  of  the  ^  man  of  the  dark  house '' 
may  be  cited  here  as  positive  proof  that  some- 
times the  ^^  chief -of -men  "  could  be  a  ^^  priest-com- 
mander." That  in  all  cases  he  acquired  priestly 
functions  after  election,  even  when  he  did  not 
possess  them  before,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  induction  into  office  he 
ascended  to  the  smnmit  of  the  pyramid  sacred 
to  the  war-god  Huitzilopochtli,  where  he  was 
anointed  by  the  high-priest  with  a  black  ointment, 
and  sprinkled  with  sanctified  water ;  having  thus 
become  consecrated  he  took  a  censer  of  live  coals 
and  a  bag  of  copal,  and  as  his  first  official  act 
offered  incense  to  the  war-god.^ 

^  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  Btuxs  of  the  Pctcific  States,  toI.  ii.  p^ 
145.  Henoe  the  aeoonnts  of  the  reverent  demeanonr  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  Monteziuiia,  though  perhaps  overcoloured,  are  not 
■0  abfud  as  Mr.  Morgan  deemed  them.  Mr.  Morgan  was  some- 
times too  anxious  to  rednce  Montezuma  to  the  level  of  an  Ixiy 
qnois  war-chief. 
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As  the  *^  chief -of -men*'  was  elected,  so  too  he 
could  be  deposed  for  misbehaviour.  He  was  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  tribal  council,  and  he  had 
his  official  residence  in  the  tet^an^  or  tribal  house, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  council  were  held,  and 
where  the  hospitalities  of  the  tribe  were  extended 
to  strangers.  As  an  administrative  officer,  the 
^  chief -of -men  "  had  little  to  do  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe;  that,  as  already  observed,  was  the 
business  of  the  ^^snake-woman."  But  outside  of 
the  confederacy  the  ^^chief-of-men  "  exercised  ad- 
ministrative functions.  He  superintended  the  col- 
lection of  tribute.  Each  of  the  three  confederate 
Maimer  of  ooi.  tribcs  appointed,  through  its  tribal 
iMtingtribute.  council,  agcuts  to  visit  the  subjected 
pueblos  and  gather  in  the  tribute.  These  agents 
were  expressively  termed  calpixqui^  "  crop-gather- 
ers." As  these  men  were  obliged  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  the  vanquished  pueblos  in  the 
double  character  of  tax-collectors  and  spies,  we 
can  imagine  how  hateful  their  position  was.  Their 
security  from  injury  depended  upon  the  reputation 
of  their  tribes  for  ruthless  ferocity.^  The  tiger- 
like confederacy  was  only  too  ready  to  take  of- 
fence; in  the  lack  of  a  decent  pretext  it  often 
went  to  war  without  one,  simply  in  order  to  get 
human  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Once  appointed,  the  tax-gatherers  were  directed 

^  AbI  have  elsewhere  obaerred  in  a  rimilar  case:  —  **Eadi 
tnmmer  there  came  two  Mohawk  elders,  secure  in  the  dread  that 
Iroqnois  prowess  had  ererywhere  inspired ;  and  np  and  down  the 
Connecticut  TaUey  they  seized  the  trihute  of  weapons  and  wam- 
pum, and  proclaimed  the  last  harsh  edict  issued  from  the  saTage 
oounoil  at  Onondaga."    Beginmngs  qf  New  En^and,  p.  121. 
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by^the  "clilef-of-men."  The  tribute  was  chiefly 
maize,  but  might  be  anything  the  conquerors 
chose  to  demand,  —  weapons,  fine  pottery  or 
featherwork,  gold  ornaments,  or  female  slaves. 
Sometimes  the  tributary  pueblo,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing all  its  prisoners  of  war  upon  its  own  altars, 
sent  some  of  them  up  to  Mexico  as  part  of  its  trib- 
ute. The  ravening  maw  of  the  horrible  deities 
was  thus  appeased,  not  by  the  pueblo  that  paid 
the  blackmail,  but  by  the  power  that  extorted  it, 
and  thus  the  latter  obtained  a  larger  share  of  di- 
vine favour.  Generally  the  imhappy  prisoners 
were  forced  to  carry  the  com  and  other  articles. 
They  were  convoyed  by  couriers  who  saw  that 
everything  was  properly  delivered  at  the  teqparij 
and  also  brought  information  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  picture-writing  from  the  calpicqui  to  the 
"  chief -of -men."  When  the  newly-arrived  Span- 
iards saw  these  couriers  coming  and  going  they 
fancied  that  they  were  ^  ambassadors."  This  sys- 
tem of  tribute-taking  made  it  necessary  to  build 
roads,  and  this  in  turn  facilitated,  not  only  military 
operations,  but  trade,  which  had  already  made  some 
progress  albeit  of  a  simple  sort.  These  ^^  roads  " 
might  perhaps  more  properly  be  called  Indian 
trsuls,^  but  they  served  their  purpose. 

The  general  similarity  of  the  Aztec  confederacy 

*  See  Salmeron*8  letter  of  Angnst  13, 1531,  to  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  cited  in  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  696.  The  letter  recom- 
mends that  to  increase  the  security  of  the  Spanish  hold  upon  the 
eofmitrj  the  roads  shonid  be  mode  practicable  for  beasts  and 
w9gooam  They  were  narrow  paths  ronning  straight  ahead  np  hill 
and  down  dale,  sometimes  crossing  narrow  rayines  upon  hea^y 
stuue  oulTsrtfl. 
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to  that  of  the  Iroquois,  in  point  of  social  structure, 
is  thus  clearly  manifest.  Along  with  this  general 
AsteondinH  sinularity  wc  have  observed  some  points 
mS^'^^  of  higher  development,  such  as  one 
*~*^  might  expect  to  find  in  traversing  the 

entire  length  of  an  ethnical  period.  Instead  of 
stockaded  villages,  with  houses  of  bark  or  of  clay 
supported  upon  a  wooden  framework,  we  have 
pueblos  of  adobe-brick  or  stone,  in  various  stages 
of  evolution,  the  most  advanced  of  which  present 
the  appearance  of  castellated  cities.  Along  with 
the  systematic  irrigation  and  increased  dependence 
upon  horticulture,  we  find  evidences  of  g^reater 
density  of  population;  and  we  see  in  the  victo- 
rious confederacy  a  more  highly  developed  organi- 
zation for  adding  to  its  stock  of  food  and  other 
desirable  possessions  by  the  systematic  plunder 
of  neighbouring  weaker  communities.  Naturally 
such  increase  in  numbers  and  organization  entails 
some  increase  in  the  mmiber  of  officers  and  some 
differentiation  of  their  functions,  as  illustrated  in 
the  representation  of  the  clans  (calptdli)  in  the 
tribal  council  (jXatocari)^  by  speakers  (tlatoant) 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  official 
heads  (calpullec)  of  the  clan.  Likewise  in  thc^ 
military  commander-in-chief  (ilacatecuhtli)  we 
observe  a  marked  increase  in  dignity,  and  —  as  1 
have  already  suggested  and  hope  to  maintain  —  w€| 
find  that  his  office  has  been  clothed  with  sacerdo. 
tal  powers,  and  has  thus  taken  a  decided  step  to. 
ward  kingship  of  the  ancient  type,  as  depict^  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

No  feature  of  the  advance  is  more  noteworthy 
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tiian  the  deyelopment  of  the  medicine-men  into  an 
organized  priesthood.^  The  presence  of 
this  priesthood  and  its  ntual  was  pro-  h^:  humaa 
daimed  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  in 
ancient  Mexico  by  the  numerous  tall  truncated 
pyramids  (teocallis)^  on  the  flat  summits  of  which 
men,  women,  and  children  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  This  custom  of  human  sacrifice  seems  to 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  middle  period 
of  barbarism,  and  to  have  survived,  with  dimin- 
iflhing  frequency,  into  the  upper  period.  There 
are  abundant  traces  of  its  existence  throughout 
the  early  Aryan  world,  from  Britain  to  Hindu- 
stan, as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
their  kindred.'  But  among  all  these  peoples,  at 
the  earliest  times  at  which  we  can  study  them 
with  trustworthy  records,  we  find  the  custom  of 
human  sacrifice  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decline, 
and  generally  no  longer  accompanied  by  the  cus- 
tom of  cannibalism  in  which  it  probably  origi- 
nated.^ Among  the  Mexicans,  however,  when  they 
were  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  cannibalism 
flourished  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world  except 
perhaps  in  Fiji,  and  human  sacrifices  were  con- 

^  Hie  priesthood  was  not  hereditary,  nor  did  it  form  a  easte. 
Tbefe  was  no  hereditary  nobility  in  aneient  Mexico,  nor  were 
tbeie  any  hereditary  Tocatiana,  as  **  artisans,'*  "'  merchants,''  ete. 
See  Bsadelier,  op.  cit.  p.  599. 

'  See  the  oopions  references  in  Tyler's  Primitive  CuUure,  fi. 
840-371 ;  Mackay,  Beligimu  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  H^ 
ftreicf,  iL  406-4^)4 ;  Oort  and  Hooykaas,  Th€  Bible  for  Young 
PnpU,  I  30,  189-193 ;  ii.  102,  220 ;  iii.  21, 170,  316,  393,  395 ;  iv. 
85, 226.  Qhlllany,  2>ie  Mensekencpfer  der  alten  Hebr&er^  Knxem- 
^Mig,  1842,  treata  the  snbjeot  with  mnch  leamiug. 

'  Spencer,  Prindp.  Sodol.,  I  287 ;  Tylor,  op.  cit.  iL  345. 
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ducted  on  such  a  scale  as  could  not  have  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  without  going  back  more 
than  forty  centuries. 

The  custom  of  sacrificing  captives  to  the  gods 
was  a  marked  advance  upon  the  practice  in  the 
lower  period  of  barbarism,  when  the  prisoner,  un- 
less saved  by  adoption  into  the  tribe  of  his  cap- 
tors, was  put  to  death  with  Kngering  torments. 
There  were  occasions  on  which  the  Aztecs  tortured 
their  prisoners  before  sending  them  to  the  altar,^ 
but  in  general  the  prisoner  was  well-treated  and 
highly  fed,  —  fatted,  in  short,  for  the  final  ban- 
quet in  which  the  worshippers  participated  with 
their  savage  deity .^  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  than  that  which  the  Aztecs  had 
reached,  in  the  stage  when  agriculture  became 
extensive  enough  to  create  a  steady  demand  for 
servile  labour,  the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners 
became  general ;  and  as  slaves  became  more  and 
more  valuable,  men  gradually  succeeded  in  com- 
pounding with  their  deities  for  easier  terms, — a 
ram,  or  a  kid,  or  a  bullock,  instead  of  the  human 
victim.^ 


^  Mr.  Prescott,  to  avoid  ahocking  the  reader  with  detaiUf 
f«sT8  him  to  the  twenty-first  oanto  of  Dante^s  Inferno,  Conqtiest  of 
MexicOf  Tol.  i.  p.  64. 

^  See  helow,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

*  The  victim,  hy  the  offer  of  which  the  wrath  of  the  god  was 
appeased  or  his  favour  solicited,  must  always  be  some  valued 
possession  of  the  sacrificer.  Hence,  e.  g.,  among  the  Hebrews 
**  wild  animals,  as  not  being  property,  were  generaUy  considered 
unfit  for  sacrifice.' '  (Mackay,  op,  cit.  ii.  398.)  Among  the  Aztecs 
(Prescott,  loc.  cit.)  on  certain  occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity  the 
olan  offered  some  of  its  own  members,  usually  children.  In  the 
lack  of  pzisoners  such  offerings  would  more  often  be  necessary, 
hence  one  powerful  incentive  to  war.    The  use  of  priaoaezs  to 
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The  ancient  Mexicans  had  not  arrived  at  this 
stage,  which  in  the  Old  World  characterized  the 
npper  period  of  barbarism.  Slavery  had,  however, 
made  a  begimung  among  iie  Aztecs.  ^^ 
The  nncleus  of  the  small  slave-popu- 
lation of  Mexico  consisted  of  outcasts^  persons 
expelled  from  the  clan  for  some  misdemeanour. 
The  simplest  case  was  that  in  which  a  member 
of  a  dan  failed  for  two  years  to  cultivate  his 
garden-plot.^  The  delinquent  member  was  de- 
prived, not  only  of  his  right  of  user,  but  of  all  his 
rights  as  a  clansman,  and  the  only  way  to  escape 
starvation  was  to  work  upon  some  other  lot,  either 

buy  the  god's  favour  was  to  some  extent  a  substitnte  for  the  use 
of  the  elan's  own  members,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  nse  of  do- 
msstio  animals  was  a  further  substitution.  The  legend  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  (GenuU^  zzii.  1-14)  preserves  the  tradition  of  this 
latter  snbstitation  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Compare  the 
BcBotiaD  legend  of  the  temple  of  Dionysos  Aigoboloe :  —  $6orr§$ 
7^  T^  0c^  xpo^x^^^^  Tore  (rwh  pUBris  is  0jSpiy,  Airrc  mi2  rov  Aio- 
y^rov  T^r  /cp^a  itwoKTtitfovaiy  iLwoKr^tyamu  9k  airrUca  MXjol^ 
9690s  Aoi/u^f  *  nd  trpurip  iupiKMro  tifia  itc  AfA^r,  rf  Aunf^a^ 
96ttw  voiSa  &paiow '  $rt<ri  9k  oi  xoAXoif  tar^pow  row  B969  ^tufw 
tUlrfa  Uptlow  ^a\Xd^cu  a^iciv  kyrX  rov  toiSos,  Pausanias,  iz.  & 
A  further  stage  of  progress  was  the  substitution  of  a  mere  inani- 
mate symbol  for  a  living  victim,  whetiier  human  or  brute,  aC 
shown  in  the  old  Roman  custom  of  appeasing  " Father  Tiber'* 
once  a  year  by  the  ceremony  of  drowning  a  lot  of  dolls  in  that 
river.  Of  this  significant  rite  Mommsen  aptly  observes,  **  Die 
Ideen  gottlicher  Gnade  und  Versohnbarkeit  sind  hier  ununter- 
•eheidbar  g^emischt  mit  der  f  rommen  Schlauigkeit,  welche  es  ver- 
fnoht  den  gef iihrlichen  Herm  duroh  soheinhaf te  Befriedigung  za 
berncken  und  abzufinden."  B&tnische  OeschidUe,  4*  Aufl.,  1865, 
bd.  L  p.  178.  After  reading  such  a  remark  it  may  seem  odd  to 
find  the  writer,  in  a  footnote,  refusing  to  accept  the  true  ezplan»- 
tion  of  the  custom;  but  that  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  atSfH 
when  much  less  was  known  about  ancient  society  than  now. 
^  Bandelier,  cp.  cU.  p.  611. 
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in  his  own  or  in  some  other  dan,  and  be  paid  in 
such  pittance  from  its  produce  as  the  occupant 
might  choose  to  give  him.  This  was  slavery  in 
embryo.  The  occupant  did  not  own  this  outcast 
labourer,  any  more  than  he  owned  his  lot ;  he  only 
possessed  a  limited  right  of  user  in  both  labourer 
and  lot.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  ^  adverse  "  or 
exclusive  possession.  If  the  slave  ran  away  or 
was  obstinately  lazy,  he  could  be  made  to  wear  a 
wooden  collar  and  sold  without  his  consent ;  if  it 
proved  too  troublesome  to  keep  him,  the  collared 
slave  could  be  handed  over  to  the  priests  for 
sacrifice.^  In  this  class  of  outcasts  and  their 
masters  we  have  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
rudimentary  phase  of  slaveiy  and  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

At  this  point  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
development  of  the  family  the  Aztecs  had  ad- 
vanced considerably  beyond  the  point  attained  by 
Shawnees  and  Mohawks,  and  a  little  way  toward 
the  point  attained  in  the  patriarchal  family  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  and  Hebrews.  In  the  Aztec  dan 
(which  was  exogamous  ^}  the  change  to  descent  in 
The  Aiteo  ^®  male  line  seems  to  have  been  acoom- 
^^°^'  plished  before  the  time  of  the  Discovery. 

Apparently  it  had  been  recently  accomplished* 
Names  for  designating  family  relationships  re- 
mained in  that  primitive  stage  in  which  no  dis- 

^  lliflre  WM,  howoTer,  in  this  extreme  caae,  a  light  a£  Banetnazy. 
If  the  doomed  alave  oonld  flee  and  hide  himeelf  in  the  teqnm  be- 
fore die  master  or  one  of  hia  wms  oonld  catdi  him,  he  beeama 
free  and  reoorered  hie  dan-ri^ti ;  and  no  third  person  vaa  al- 
lowed to  interfere  in  aid  of  the  pursner.  Torqnemada,  Monar^wta 
indtana,  ii.  564-666. 

<  Baooioft,  Native  Baces  of  the  Pacific  Suae$,  vol.  ii  p.  25L 
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tinction  is  made  between  father  aad  nnde,  grand- 
children and  cousins.  The  family  was  stiQ  too 
feebly  established  to  count  for  much  in  the  struo- 
tnre  of  society,  which  still  rested  firmly  upon  the 
clan.^  Nevertheless  the  marriage  bonds  were 
drawn  much  tighter  than  among  Indians  of  the 
lower  status,  and  penalties  for  incontinence  were 
more  severe.  The  wife  became  her  husband's 
property  and  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his 
dan.  AU  matrimoiiial  arrangements  were  con- 
trolled  by  the  clan,  and  no  member  of  it,  male  or 
female,  was  allowed  to  remain  unmarried,  except 
for  certain  religious  reasons.  The  penalty  for 
contnmacy  was  expulsion  from  the  clan,  and  the 
same  penalty  was  inflicted  for  such  sexual  irregu- 
larities as  public  opinion,  still  in  what  we  should 
call  quite  a  primitive  stage,  condemned.  Men 
and  women  thus  expelled  went  to  swell  the  nmn- 
bers  of  that  small  class  of  outcasts  already  noted. 
With  men  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  kind 
of  slavery  ;  with  women  it  was  prostitution ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  that  the  same  penalty,  entail- 
ing such  a  result,  was  visited  alike  upon  unseemly 
frailty  and  upon  refusal  to  marry.  Li  either  case 
the  sin  consisted  in  rebellion  against  the  clan's 
standards  of  proper  or  permissible  behaviour. 

The  inheritance  in  the  male  line,  the  beginnings 
of  individual  property  in  slaves,  the  tightening  of 
the  marriage  bond,  accompanied  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  sundry  irregularities  heretofore  tolerated, 
are  phenomena  which  we  might  expect  to  find 
associated  together.     They  are  germs  of  the  up- 

^  Baodelier,  cp.  cvf.  pp.  429, 670, 620. 
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per  status  of  barbarism,  as  well  as  of  the  earliest 
status  of  civilization  more  remotely  to  follo^w. 
The  common  cause,  of  which  they  are  the  manifes- 
tations, is  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value  and  im- 
Aitec  prop-  portaucc  of  personal  property.  In  the 
•^"  Old  World  this  sense  grew  up  during  a 

pastoral  stage  of  society  such  as  the  New  World 
never  knew,  and  by  the  ages  of  Abraham  and 
Agamemnon  ^  it  had  produced  results  such  sus  had 
not  been  reached  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
Discovery.  Still  the  tendency  in  the  latter  coun- 
try was  in  a  similar  direction.  Though  thei'e  was 
no  notion  of  real  estate,  and  the  house  was  still 
clan-property,  yet  the  number  and  value  of  arti- 
cles of  personal  ownership  had  no  doubt  greatly 
increased  during  the  long  interval  which  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  ancestral  Mexicans  entered 
upon  the  middle  status.  The  mere  existence  of 
large  and  busy  market-places  with  regular  and 
frequent  fairs,  even  though  trade  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  emerge  from  the  stage  of  barter,  is  sufB.- 
cient  proof  of  this.  Such  fairs  and  markets  do 
not  belong  to  the  Mohawk  chapter  in  human  pro- 
gress. They  imply  a  considerable  number  and  di- 
versity of  artificial  products,  valued  as  articles  of 
personal  property.  A  legitimate  inference  from 
them  is  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  luxury, 
though  doubtless  luxury  of  a  barbaric  type. 

^  I  here  use  these  world-famous  names  without  any  implication 
as  to  dieir  historical  character,  or  their  precise  date,  which  axe 
In  themselves  interesting  subjects  for  discussion.  I  use  them  as 
^est  symbolizing  the  state  of  society  which  existed  about  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  seyenl 
eenturies  before  the  Olympiads. 
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It  is  at  this  point,  I  think,  that  a  judicious  oritio 
will  begin  to  part  company  with  Mr.  Morgan, 
As  regards  the  outward  aspect  of  the  society 
which  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico,  jfr.  MoKgui'a 
that  eminent  scholar  more  than  once  '"^^ 
used  arguments  that  were  inconsistent  with  prin* 
ciples  of  criticism  laid  down  by  himself.  At  the 
be^nning  of  his  chapter  on  the  Aztec  confederacy 
Mr.  Morgan  proposed  the  following  rules :  — - 

^The  histories  of  Spanish  America  may  be 
trusted  in  whatever  relates  to  the  acts  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  the  acts  and  personal  character- 
istics of  the  Indians ;  in  whatever  relates  to  their 
weapons,  implements  and  utensils,  fabrics,  food 
and  raiment,  and  things  of  a  similar  character. 

'^But  in  whatever  relates  to  Indian  society  and 
government,  their  social  relations  and  plan  of  life, 
they  are  nearly  worthless,  because  they  learned 
nothing  and  knew  nothing  of  either.  We  are  at 
full  liberty  to  reject  them  in  these  respects  and 
commence  anew ;  using  any  facts  they  may  contain 
which  harmonize  with  what  is  known  of  Indian 
society.''  ^ 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  second 
of  these  rules  had  been  somewhat  differently 
worded ;  for  even  with  regard  to  the  strange  so- 
ciety and  government,  the  Spanish  writers  have 
recorded  an  immense  number  of  valuable  facts, 
without  which  Mr.  Bandelier's  work  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  is  not  so  much  the /oc^a  as 
the  interpretations  of  the  Spanish  historians  that 
are  ^nearly  worthless,"  and  even  their  misinter- 

^  Morgtti,  Ancuni  Society,  p.  166,  note. 
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pretations  are  interestmg  and  mstructive  when 
once  we  rightly  understand  them.  Sometimes 
they  really  help  us  toward  the  truth. 

The  broad  distinction,  however,  as  stated  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  pair  of  rules,  is  well  taken.  In  re- 
gard to  such  a  strange  form  of  society  the  Span- 
ish discoverers  of  Mexico  could  not  help  making 
mistakes,  but  in  regard  to  utensils  and  dress  their 
senses  were  not  likely  to  deceive  them,  and  their 
Mr.  Morgii  statcmcuts,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
J^Shta*"  ™a,y  be  trusted.  Very  good.  But  as 
J^ol^ra-  ^^^  ^  ^'  Morgan  had  occasion  to 
ina'.Di«mer."  ^^^  ^Yyout  the  social  life  of  the  Az- 
tecs, he  forgot  his  own  rules  and  paid  as  little 
respect  to  the  senses  of  eye-witnesses  as  to  their 
judgment.  This  was  amusingly  illustrated  in  his 
famous  essay  on  "  Montezuma's  Dinner."  ^  When 
Bemal  Diaz  describes  Montezuma  as  sitting  on 
a  low  chair  at  a  table  covered  with  a  white  doth, 
Mr.  Morgan  declares  that  it  could  not  have  been 
so,  —  there  were  no  chairs  or  tables  I  On'  second 
thought  he  will  admit  that  there  may  have  been 
a  wooden  block  hollowed  out  for  a  stool,  but  in 
the  matter  of  a  table  he  is  relentless.  So  when 
Cortes,  in  his  despatch  to  the  emperor,  speaks  of 
the  "  wine-cellar  "  and  of  the  presence  of  "  secre- 
taries "  at  dinner,  Mr.  Morgan  observes,  **  Since 
cursive  writing  was  unknown  among  the  Aztecs, 
the  presence  of  these  secretaries  is  an  amusing 
feature  in  the  account.  The  wine-cellar  also  is 
remarkable  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because  the 

^  North  Amer,  Review^  April,  1876.    The  snlistanoe  a£  h 
leprodaoed  in  his  Houses  and  House^Li/e,  chap.  x. 
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level  of  the  streets  and  courts  was  but  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  made  cellars 
impossible ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Aztecs  had 
no  knowledge  of  wine.  An  acid  beer  (jmlque)^ 
made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  maguey,  was 
a  common  beverage  of  the  Aztecs ;  but  it  is  hardly 
Bupposable  that  even  this  was  used  at  dinner."  ^ 

To  this  I  would  reply  that  the  fibre  of  that 
same  useful  plant  from  which  the  Aztecs  made 
their  ^^  beer  "  supplied  them  also  with  paper,  upon 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing,  not  in- 
deed in  cursive  characters,  but  in  hieroglyphics. 
This  kind  of  writing,  as  well  as  any  odier,  ac- 
counts for  the  presence  of  secretaries,  which  seems 
to  me,  by  the  way,  a  very  probable  and  character- 
istic feature  in  the  narrative.  From  the  moment 
the  mysterious  strangers  landed,  every  movement 
of  theirs  had  been  recorded  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  notes  of  what  they  said 
and  did  should  not  have  been  taken  at  dinner. 
As  for  the  place  where  the  pulque  was  kept,  it 
was  a  venial  slip  of  the  pen  to  call  it  a  '^  wine-cel- 
lar," even  if  it  was  not  below  the  ground.  The 
language  of  Cortes  does  not  imply  that  he  visited 
the  ^*'  ceUar ; "  he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  drinking 
the  beverage,  and  supposing  the  great  house  he 
was  in  to  be  Montezuma^s,  he  expressed  his  sense 
of  that  person's  hospitality  by  saying  that  ^'his 
wine-cellar  was  open  to  all."  And  really,  is  it  not 
rather  a  captious  criticism  which  in  one  breath 
chides  Cortes  for  calling  the  beverage  ^'wine," 
and  in  the  next  breath  goes  on  to  call  it  "'  beer  "  ? 

^  Houies  and  Hoiue-Li/ef  p.  241. 
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Hie  pulque  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
for  want  of  an j  other  name  a  Gemum  might  have 
called  it  beer,  a  Spaniard  would  be  more  likely  to 
call  it  wine.  And  why  is  it  ^hardly  snpposable  '* 
that  pulque  was  used  at  dinner?  Why  should 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  never  dined  with  Montezuma, 
know  so  much  more  about  stich  things  than  Cortes 
and  Bemal  Diaz,  who  did?  ^ 

The  Spanish  statements  of  facts  are,  of  course, 

not  to  be  accepted  uncritically.     When  we   are 

told  of  cut  slabs  of  porphyry  inlaid  in  the  walls 

of  a  room,  we  have  a  right  to  inquire 

againrtimottt-  how  SO  hard  a  stone  could  be  cut  with 

ietl  Kid  sx*  ^ 

•cR«ntod  flint  or  copper  chisels,'  and  are  ready 
to  entertain  the  suggestion  that  some 
other  stone  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
porphyry.  Such  a  critical  inquiry  is  eminently 
profitable,  and  none  the  less  so  when  it  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Aztecs  did  succeed  in 
cutting  porphyry.  Again,  when  we  read  about 
Indian  armies  of  200,000  men,  pertinent  questions 
arise  as  to  the  commissariat,  and  we  are  led  to  re- 
flect that  there  is  nothing  about  which  old  soldiers 
spin  such  unconscionable  yams  as  about  the  size 

1  Mr.  Andrew  Long  asks  lome  nmiUtf  qnestioiis  in  hit  JljrM, 
Bitual,  and  Bdigion^  vol.  iL  p.  349,  bat  in  a  tone  of  impatient 
oontempt  which,  aa  applied  to  a  man  of  BIr.  Mosgan'a  oalibra,  i< 
hardly  becoming. 

^  For  an  excellent  account  of  ancient  Mexican  knivea  and 
ohiaels,  see  Dr.  Valentini^s  paper  on  "  Semi-Lnnar  and  Crescent- 
Shaped  Tools,"  in  Proceedings  ofAmer.  Antiq.  8oc,  New  Series, 
roL  m.  pp.  440-474.  Compare  the  very  interesting  Spanish 
obsenrations  on  copper  hatchets  and  flint  chisels  in  ClaTigero, 
Eittoria  aniiguaf  torn.  L  p.  242 ;  Mendieta,  Hiaiona  eedesiattiea 
Miana,  tom.  iT.  cap.  xb. 
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of  the  armies  they  have  thrashed.  In  a  fedry  tale, 
of  course,  such  suggestions  are  impertinent ;  things 
€an  go  on  anyhow.  In  real  life  it  is  different.  The 
trouble  with  most  historians  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  has  been  that  they  have  made  it  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Morgan  was 
that,  in  a  wholesome  and  much-needed  spirit  of 
reaction,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  dismiss  the 
whole  story  as  such.  He  forgot  the  first  of  his 
pair  of  rules,  and  applied  the  second  to  everything 
ahke.  He  felt  ^^at  full  liberty  to  reject"  the 
testimony  of  the  discoverers  as  to  what  they  saw 
and  tasted,  and  to  ^^  commence  anew,"  reasoning 
from  ^^what  is  known  of  Indian  society."  And 
here  Mr.  Morgan^s  mind  was  so  full  of  the  kind 
of  Indian  society  which  he  knew  more  mmutely 
and  prof  oimdly  than  any  other  man,  that  he  was 
apt  to  forget  that  there  could  be  any  other  kind. 
He  overlooked  his  own  distinction  between  the 
lower  and  middle  periods  of  barbarism  in  his  at. 
tempt  to  ignore  or  minimize  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  Aztecs  and  Iroquois.^  In  this  way 
he  did  injustice  to  his  own  brilliant  and  useful 
classification  of  stages  of  culture,  and  in  particukr 
to  the  middle  period  of  barbarism,  the  significance 
of  which  he  was  the  first  to  detect,  but  failed  to 
realize  fully  because  his  attention  had  been  so  in- 
tensely concentrated  upon  the  lower  period. 

^  It  often  hftppens  iJiat  the  followers  of  a  great  man  are  mors 
likely  to  nm  to  extremes  than  their  master,  as,  for  example,  when 
ve  see  the  qneen  of  pueblos  rashly  described  as  **  a  collection  of 
nrad  huts,  such  as  Cortes  fotmd  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
eitj.'*  SmiOuoman  Report^  1887,  part  L  p.  691.  This  is  quite 
inadmisnble. 
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In  truth,  the  middle  period  of  barbarism 
one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  carreer 
of  the  hmnan  race,  and  full  of  fascination  to  the 
Importance  of  8^^^^^  ^  ^^^  Unfading  interest  in  an- 
p^Sdlrf  tar-  ^^®^*  Mexico  and  the  huge  mass  of  lit- 
"•^*^  erature  devoted  to  it  show.    It  spanned 

the  interval  between  such  society  as  that  of  Hia- 
watha and  such  as  that  of  the  Odyssey.      One 
more  such  interval  (and,  I  suspect,  a  briefer  one, 
because  the  use  of  iron  and  the  development  of 
inheritable  wealth  would  accelerate  progress)  led 
to  the  age  that  could  ^jorite  the  Odyssey,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
If  Mr.  Morgan  had  always  borne  in  mind  that,  on 
his  own  classification,  Montezuma  must  have  been 
at  least  as  near  to  Agamemnon  as  to  Powhatan, 
his  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  historians  would 
have  been  less  hostile.    A  Moqui  pueblo  stands 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  period  of  bar- 
barism ;  ancient  IVoy  stood  next  the  upper  end. 
Mr.  Morgan  found  apt  illustrations  in  the  former ; 
perhaps  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  profit  by 
the  work  of  Schliemann  and  Bandelier,  he  might 
have  f oimd  equally  apt  ones  in  the  latter.     Mr. 
Bandelier's  researches  certainly  show  that  the  axt- 
oient  city  of  Mexico,  in  point  of  social  develop- 
ment, stood  somewhere  between  the  two. 

How  that  city  looked  may  best  be  described 
when  we  come  to  tell  what  its  first  Spanish  vis- 
itors saw.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that,  upon  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  their  testimony,  pleasure- 
gardens,  menageries  and  aviaries,  fountains  and 
bakhsi  tessellated  marble  floors,  finely  wrought  pot- 
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teiy,  exquisite  feather-work,  brilliant  mats  and 
tapestries,  silver  goblets,  dainty  spices  burning  in 
golden  censers,  varieties  of  highly  seasoned  dishes, 
dramatic  performances,  jugglers  and  acrobats,  bal- 
lad singers  and  dancing  girls,  —  such  things  were 
to  be  seen  in  this  city  of  snake-worshipping  canni- 
bals. It  simulated  civilization  as  a  tree-fern  simu- 
lates a  tree. 

• 

In  its  general  outlines  the  account  here  given  of 
Aztec  society  and  government  at  the  time  of  the 
Discovery  will  probably  hold  true  of  all  the  semi- 
civilized  communities  of  the  Mexican  peninsula 
and  Central  America.  The  pueblos  of  Mexico 
were  doubtless  of  various  grades  of  size,  strength, 
and  comfort,  ranging  from  such  structures  as  Zufii 
up  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  cities  MexicMi»»Dd 
of  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  and  Gruatemala,  ^^^^ 
whose  ruins,  in  those  tropical  forests,  are  so  im- 
pressive, probably  belong  to  the  same  class.  The 
MayarQuich^  tribes,  who  dwelt  and  still  dwell  in 
this  region,  were  different  in  stock-language  from 
their  neighbours  of  Mexico  ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  two  great  groups, 
Mexicans  and  Mayas,  arose  from  the  expansion 
and  segmentation  of  one  common  stock,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  close  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  in  government,  religion,  and  social 
advancement.  In  some  points  the  Mayas  were 
superior.  They  possessed  a  considerable  litera- 
ture, written  in  highly  developed  hieroglyphic 
characters  upon  maguey  paper  and  upon  deerskin 
parchment,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  they 
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stood  upon  the  threshold  of  civilization  as  strictly 
defined.^    But,  like  the  Mexicans,  they  were  igno- 


1  Tliis  writuig  was  at  onoe  recognized  by  learned 
like  Laa  Caaas,  as  entirely  different  from  anything*  found  else- 
where in  America.     He  found  in  Yucatan  "letreros  de  ciertos 
caracteres  que  en  otra  ningpuia  parte,"  Las  Casas,  Historia  {qtO' 
hg^tica,ca;p,  ozziii.     For  an  account  of  the  hieroglyphics,  see  tha 
learned  essays  of  Dr.  Gyrus  Thomas,  A  Study  of  the  Manuger^ 
Troano,  Washington,  1882 ;  "  Notes  on  certain  Maya  and  Mexican 
MSS.,''  Third  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  7-158 ;  ''  Aids 
to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Codices,''  Sixth  Rqwrt,  pp.  259-371. 
(The  paper  last  mentioned  ends  with  the  weighty  words,  **  The 
more  I  study  these  characters  the  stronger  becomes  the  oonrie- 
tion  that  they  have  grown  out  of  a  pictographic  system  similar  to 
that  oommon  among  the  ludians  of  North  America"    ExacUy 
SO ;  and  this  is  typical  of  every  aspect  and  every  detail  of  ancient 
American  culture.     It  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the 
old  notion  of  an  influence  from  Asia  has  not  a  1^  to  stand  on.) 
See  also  a  suggestive  paper  by  the  astronomer,  £.  S.  Hidden, 
**  Studies  in  Central  American  Picture-Writing,"  First  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology ^  pp.  205-245 ;  Brinton,  Ancient  Phmetie 
Alphabet  of  Yucatan,  New  York,  1870 ;  Essays  of  an  Atnencamittf 
Philadelphia,  1890,  pp.  193-304 ;  Uon  de  Rosny,  Les  icritureM 
figuratives,  Paris,  1870 ;  LHnterpritatxon  dee  anciens  textes  Maytu, 
Paris,  1875 ;  Essai  sur  le  dichiffrement  de  Picriture  hUrcUique  de 
PAmirique  CentraUy  Paris,  1876 ;  Forstemann,  ErlauUrungen  der 
Maya  Handschrift,  Dresden,  1886.    The  decipherment  is  as  yet 
but  partially  accomplished.    The  Merdcan  system  of  writing  is 
dearly  developed  from  the  ordinary  Indian  pictographs ;  it  could 
not  have  arisen  from  the  Maya  system,  but  tiie  latter  might  weU 
have  been  a  further  developiaent  of  the  Mexican  system;  the 
Maya  system  had  probably  developed  some  characters  with  a 
phonetic  value,  i.  e.  was  groping  toward  the  alphabetical  stage ; 
but  how  far  this  groping  had  gone  must  remain  very  doubtful 
until  the  decipherment  has  proceeded  further.     Dr.  Isaac  Taylor 
is  too  hasty  in  saying  that  "the  Mayas  employed  twenty-seven 
eharacters  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  alphabetic  "  (Taylor, 
The  Alphabet,  voL  i.  p.  24) ;  this  statement  is  followed  by  the 
oonclusion  that  the  Maya  system  of  writing  was  **  superior  in 
simplicity  and  convenience  to  that  employed  ...  by  the  great 
Assyrian  nation  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  power  and  elory." 
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lant  of  iron,  their  society  was  oi^anized  upon  tlie 
principle  of  gentiliam,  they  were  oaombals  and 
sacrificed  men  and  women  to  idols,  some  of  which 
were  identical  with  those  of  Mexico.  The  Mayas 
Lad  no   conception  of  property   in  land;   their 


DHiHiHiHIII! 
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Gnmid-plan  of  (o-oallad  "House  of  the  Nmia"  at  UxmaL 

buildings  were  great  communal  houses,  like  pueb- 
los ;  in  some  eases  these  B»«alled  palaces,  at  first 
snppoBed  to  be  scanty  remnants  of  vast  cities,  were 
themselves  the  entire  "cities;"  in  other  cases 
Dr.  Tkylot  baa  been  muled  by  Diego  de  Ltuda,  vhoM  vnrk 
Ifiebtton  da  chef  de  rYucatan,  ed.  Bnaoenr,  Puia,  1804}  bM 
in  it  ■oms  pitf alli  for  the  nawarj. 
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finite  were  doubtless  Luge  composite  pueblos  fit 
to  be  called  cities. 

These  noUe  ruins  have  excited  great  and  in- 
creasing  interest  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's channing  book  just  fifty  years  ago.^  An 
air  of  profound  mysteiy  surrounded  them,  and 
many  wild  theories  were  propoimded  to  account 

for  their  existence.  They  were  at  first 
of  ointeBi       accredited  with  a  fabulous    antiquity, 

and  in  at  least  one  instance  this  notion 
was  responsible  for  what  must  be  called  misrepre- 
sentation,  if  not  humbug.'    Having  been  placed 

*  Stephens,  Inddenis  of  TVavel  in  Central  America,  Chuj^HU^ 
and  Tweaiany  2  vols.,  New  York,  1841. 

*  It  oocarred  in  the  drawings  of  the  artist  Fr^erio  de  Wal- 
deck,  who  Tisited  Pislenqne  before  Stephens,  but  whose  re> 
•earehes  were  published  later.  **  His  drawings,*'  says  Mr.  Winsor, 
'*  are  exquisite ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  a  tendency  to  improye 
and  rostore,  where  the  conditions  gaTe  a  hint,  and  so  as  we  hare 
them  in  the  final  publication  they  hare  not  been  aooepted  as 
wholly  tmstworthy.*'  Nam,  and  Grit.  Hist.,  I194t,  IL  de  Char- 
nay  puts  it  more  strongly.  Upon  his  drawing  of  a  certain  panel 
at  Plslenqne,  M.  de  Waldeck  **  has  seen  fit  to  place  three  or  four 
elephants.  What  end  did  he  propose  to  himself  in  giving  this 
fictitious  representation  ?  Presumably  to  giTe  a  prelustorio  origin 
to  these  ruins,  since  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  elephants  in  a 
fossil  state  only  have  been  found  on  the  American  continent.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  neither  Catherwood,  who  drew  theae  in- 
•eriptions  most  minutely,  nor  myself  who  brought  impresnoos  of 
them  away,  nor  liying  man,  ever  saw  these  elephants  and  their 
fine  trunks.  But  such  is  the  mischief  engendered  by  preoon- 
oeived  opinions.  With  some  wntets  it  would  seem  that  to  giye 
a  recent  date  to  these  monuments  would  deprive  them  of  all  in- 
terest. It  would  have  been  f  ortuv»ate  had  explorers  been  imbued 
with  fewer  prejudices  and  gifted  with  a  little  more  common  sense, 
lor  then  we  should  have  known  the  truth  with  regard  to  these 
ruins  long  since."  Chamay,  The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  Ifev 
Worid,  London,  1887,  p.  248.  The  gallant  explorer's  indigna- 
tion is  certainly  quite  pardonable. 
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by  popular  fancy  at  sucli  a  remote  age,  they  were 
naturally  supposed  to  have  been  built,  not  by  tiie 
Mayas, — who  still  inhabit  Yucatan  and  do  not 
absolutely  dazzle  us  with  their  exalted  civilization, 
— but  by  some  wonderful  people  long  since  van- 
ished. Now  as  to  this  point  the  sculptured  slabs 
of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza  tell  their  own  stoiy. 
They  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
and  these  hieroglyphs  are  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  Dresden  Codex  and  other  Maya  manu- 
scripts still  preserved  are  written ;  though  their 
decipherment  is  not  yet  complete,  there  is  no  sort 
of  doubt  as  to  their  being  written  in  the  Maya 
characters.  Careful  inspection,  moreover,  shows 
that  the  buildings  in  which  these  inscriptions  oc- 
cur are  not  so  veiy  ancient.  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  one  of  their  earliest  as  well  as  sanest  ex- 
plorers, believed  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Mayas  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.^  The 
notion  of  their  antiquity  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  belief  that  certain  colossal  mahogany  trees 

^  Some  of  bis  remarks  are  worth  qnotiiig  in  detail,  especially 
in  Tiew  of  the  time  when  they  were  written :  ''I  repeat  my 
opinion  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  going  haok  to  any  ancient 
utioD  of  the  Old  World  for  the  builders  of  these  cities ;  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  people  who  haye  passed  away  and  whose  his- 
torj  is  lost,  bnt  that  there  are  strong  reasons  to  belieye  them  the 
erestions  of  the  same  races  who  inhabited  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  some  not  yery  distant  progenitors. 
And  I  would  remark  that  we  began  our  exploration  without  any 
tlteory  to  support.  .  .  .  Some  are  beyond  doubt  older  than  others ; 
■ome  are  known  to  haye  been  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ttb  eonquest,  and  others,  perhaps,  were  really  in  ruins  before ;  . .  . 
but  in  regard  to  Uxmal,  at  least,  we  belieye  that  it  was  an  exist- 
ing sod  inhabited  city  at  the  time  of  the  arriyal  of  the  Spaniards." 
Stephens,  Central  America,  etc,  yoL  ii.  p.  455. 
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growing  between  and  over  the  rains  at  Falenqae 
must  be  nearly  2,000  years  old.  But  when  M.  de 
Chamay  visited  Palenque  in  1859  he  had  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  ^^ palace''  cleared  of  its  dense 
vegetation  in  order  to  get  a  good  photograph; 
and  when  he  revisited  the  spot  in  1881  he  found 
a  sturdy  growth  of  young  mahogany  the  age  of 
which  he  knew  did  not  exceed  twenty-two  years. 
Instead  of  nia,king  a  ring  once  a  year,  as  in  our 
sluggish  and  temperate  zone,  these  trees  had  made 
rings  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  a  month ;  Hieir 
trunks  were  already  more  than  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  judging  from  this  rate  of  growth  the  big- 
gest giant  on  the  place  need  not  have  been  more 
than  200  years  old,  if  as  much.^ 

These  edifices  are  not  so  durably  constructed  as 
those  which  in  Europe  have  stood  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  They  do  not  indicate  a  high 
civilization  on  the  part  of  their  builders.  They 
do  not,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says,  '^  throw  My- 
cenae into  the  shade,  and  rival  the  re- 
abiy  not  older   malus    of    Cambodia."  ^      In  pictures 

than  the  .  ^  i  ■»  «■       i 

twelfth  cen-  they  may  seem  to  do  so,  but  M.  de 
Chamay,  after  close  and  repeated  ex- 
amination of  these  buildings,  assures  us  that  as 
structures  they  ^cannot  be  compared  with  those 
at  Cambodia,  which  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
period,  the  twelfth  century,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing their  greater  and  more  resisting  propor- 
tions, are  found  in  the  same  dilapidated  condi- 

1  Chanuty,  The  AncierU  Cities  of  the  New  World,  p.  260. 
a  Lsag,  Myth,  Bitual,  and  Beligion,  toI.  iL  p.  348. 
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tion."^     It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Lang  had 
spoken  of  the  Yucatan  ruins  as  rivalling  the  re- 
mains of  Mycense,  instead  of  ^^  throwing  them  into 
the  shade,"  he  would  have  come  nearer  the  mark. 
The  builders  of  Uxmal,  like  those  of  Mycenae,  did 
not  understand  the  principle  of  the  arch,  but  were 
feeling  their  way  toward  it.^    And  here  again  we 
are  brought  back,  as  seems  to  happen  whatever 
road  we  follow,  to  the  middle  status  of  barbarism. 
The  Yucatan  architecture  shows  the  marks  of  its 
origin  in  the  adobe  and  rubble-stone  work  of  the 
New  Mexico  pueblos.     The  inside  of  the  wall  ^^  is 
a  rude  mixture  of  friable  mortar  and  small  irregu- 
lar stones,"  and  under  the  pelting  tropical  rains 
the  dislocation  of  the  outer  facing  is  presently  ef- 
fected.    The  large  blocks,  cut  with  flint  chisels, 
are  of  a  soft  stone  that  is  soon   damaged  by 
weather;  and  the  cornices  and  lintels  are  beams 
of  a  veiy  hard  wood,  yet  not  so  hard  but  that  in- 
sects bore  into  it.     From  such  considerations  it  is 
justly  inferre^that  the  highest  probable  antiquity 
for  most  of  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  or  Central  Amer> 
ica  is  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.^ 
Some,  perhaps,  may  be  no  older  than  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico,  built  A.  D.  1825. 

1  Chamay,  op.  cit,  p.  209.  "  I  may  remark  tbat  [the]  Tirgin 
forests  [here]  haye  no  Tery  old  trees,  being  destroyed  by  insects, 
moistoie,  lianas,  etc. ;  and  old  monteros  tell  me  that  mahogany 
and  eedar  trees,  which  are  most  dnrablci  do  not  liye  above  200 
ynn,''  id.  p.  447. 

'  The  reader  mQ  find  it  snggestiYe  to  compare  portions  of 
8ch]iemaon's  Mjfcena  and  M.  de  Chamay's  book,  jost  cited,  with 
Moigaa^s  Hotues  and  Hou$e-L%fe^  chap.  zL 

*  Chamay,  op.  cit,  p.  411.  Copan  and  Palenqne  may  be  two  or 
lltfM  eentories  older,  and  had  probably  fallen  into  ruins  bef on 
the  amTal  of  tiie  Spaniards. 
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But  we  are  no  longer  restricted  to  purely  ar* 
cliseological  evidence.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
of  all  these  ruined  cities  is  Chichen-Itza,  which  is 
regarded  as  older  than  Uxmal,  but  not  so  old  as 
Izamal.  Now  in  recent  times  sundry  old  Maya 
Chronicle  of  documcnts  have  been  discovered  in 
GbJoxuiub.  Yucatan,  and  among  them  is  a  brief 
history  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  that  coimtry, 
written  in  the  Roman  character  by  a  native  chief, 
Nakuk  Pech,  about  1562.  It  has  been  edited, 
with  an  English  translation,  by  that  zealous  and 
indefatigable  scholar,  to  whom  American  philol- 
ogy owes  such  a  debt  of  gratitude, — Dr.  Daniel 
Brinton.  This  chronicle  teUs  us  several  things 
that  we  did  not  know  before,  and,  among  others, 
it  refers  most  eicplicitly  to  Chichen-Itza  and  Iza- 
mal as  inhabited  towns  during  the  time  that  the 
Spaniards  were  coming,  from  1519  to  1542.  If 
there  could  have  been  any  lingering  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Stephens,  Morgan, 
and  Chamay,  this  contempoiuneous  documentaiy 
testimony  dispels  it  once  for  all.^ 

>  Brinton,  The  Maya  ChronideB,  Pluladelphia,  1882,  "Oii«i- 
iole  of  Chioxolub/'  pp.  187-259.  ThiB  book  is  of  groat  impor- 
tanoe,  and  for  the  ancient  history  of  Guatemala  Brinton*8  AjkhoU 
of  the  Cakddqwh,  Philadelphia,  1885,  is  of  like  yalne  and  in- 
terest. 

Half  a  oentnrj  ago  BIr.  Stephens  wrote  in  truly  prophedo  toBi 
**  the  oonrents  are  rieh  in  manuscripts  and  documents  written  by 
the  early  fathers,  caciques,  and  Indians,  who  Tery  soon  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  the  art  of  writing.  These  have 
berer  been  examined  with  the  slightest  reference  to  this  subject; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tome  preeions  memorial  u  S0V 
moMering  in  the  library  of  a  neighbouring  convent^  which  woM 
determine  the  hietory  of  9ome  one  of  these  ruined  attet."  Voi  ii.  p 
400.    The  italioizing,  of  oomse,  is  mine. 
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The  Mexicans  and  Mayas  believed  themselves 
to  be  akin  to  each  other,  they  had  several  deities 
and  a  large  stock  of  traditional  lore  in  common, 
and  there  was  an  essential  similarity  in  jbyacuitim 
their  modes  of  life;  so  that,  since  we  JSS5*to^ 
are  now  assured  that  such  cities  as  Iza-  ^'•^^*<*^ 
mal  and  Chichen-Itza  were  contemporary  with  the 
city  of  Mexico,  we  shall  probably  not  go  very  far 
astray  if  we  assmne  that  the  elaborately  carved  and 
bedizened  rains  of  the  former  may  give  us  some 
hint  as  to  how  things  might  have  looked  in  the  lat- 
ter. Indeed  this  complicated  and  grotesque  carv- 
ing on  walls,  door-posts,  and  lintels  was  one  of  the 
first  things  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico.  They  regarded  it  with  mingled  indig- 
nation and  awe,  for  serpents,  coiled  or  uncoiled, 
with  gaping  mouths,  were  most  conspicuous  among 
the  objects  represented.  The  visitors  soon  learned 
that  all  this  had  a  symbolic  and  religious  meaning, 
and  with  sqme  show  of  reason  they  concluded  that 
this  strange  people  worshipped  the  Devil. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  various  peo- 
ples of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
&e  neighbourhood  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
can  form  some  sort  of  a  mental  picture  of  the  ijon- 
tinent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Much  more  might  have 
heen  said  without  going  beyond  the  requirements 
of  an  outline  sketch,  but  quite  as  much  has  been 
said  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  this 
book.  I  have  not  undertaken  at  present  to  go  be- 
yond the  isthmus  of  Darien,  because  this  prelimr 
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hiaiy  chapter  is  already  disproportionately  long, 
and  after  this  protracted  discussion  the  reader^s 
attention  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  an  entire 
change  of  scene.  Enough  has  been  set  forth  to 
explain  tiie  narrative  that  follows,  and  to  justify 
US  henceforth  in  taking  certain  things  for  granted. 
Tlie  outline  description  of  Mexico  will  be  completed 
when  we  come  to  the  story  of  its  conquest  by  Span- 
iards, and  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  describe  some 
principal  features  of  Peruvian  society  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  Spaniards  conquered  that  country. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  conspicuous  feature  of 
North  American  antiquity  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived our  attention,  and  which  calls  for  a  few 
words  before  we  dose  this  chapter.  I  refer  to  Ae 
TiM  mkoobA.  mounds  that  are  scattered  over  so  large 
••'»«'"  a  part  of  the  soU  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  the  All^hany  mountains,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  theorizing,  and 
in  late  years  of  so  much  careful  study.^    Yague 

^  For  oiigiiud  nManhes  in  the  mounds  one  cannot  do  batter 
tiian  oomnlt  tho  following  P*pen  in  the  BqtcrU  ^  (hi  Bureau  of 
Kfkuologgi^l.  by  W.  H.  Hohnes,  "Art  in  SheU  of  the  An- 
oiont  AmoiioMii,''  iL  181-905;  "Tho  Ancient  Pottery  off  the 
Miniadppi  VaUey/'  ir.  865-436 ;  **  Prehistoric  TextUe  Fabrics 
«f  the  United  SUtes,**  iii  897-431 ;  followed  by  en  mnstrated 
eatalofn>«  of  objects  collected  chiefly  from  monnds,  liL  433^15 ; 
•^  S.  H.  W.  Henshsw,  **  Animal  Carvings  from  the  Moonds  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,'' ii.  121-166;  — 3.  Gyms  Thomas,  "^  Burial 
koonds  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  United  States,"  t.  7-119 ; 
•lao  three  of  the  Bniean's  *'BaIletins'*  by  Dr.  Thomas,  ''The 
Ph>blem  of  the  Ohio  Monnds,"  "The  Gircnlar,  Square,  and  Oe- 
tugonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio,"  and  "  Work  in  Monnd  Exploration 
of  the  Bnrsan  of  Ethnology; "  also  two  articles  by  Dr.  Thomaa 
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and  wild  were  the  spectdations  onoe  rife  about 
the  '^  Moimd-Builders  "  and  their  wonderful  civil- 
ization. They  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  race 
quite  different  from  the  red  men,  with  a  culture 
perhaps  superior  to  our  own,  and  more  or  less  elo- 
quence was  wasted  over  the  vanished  ^^ empire" 
of  the  mound-builders.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that  there  ever  was  an  empire 
of  any  sort  in  ancient  North  America,  and  no  relic 
of  the  past  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  spot  on  our 
planet  which  indicates  the  former  existence  of  a 
vanished  civilization  even  remotely  approaching 
our  own.  The  sooner  the  student  of  history  gets 
his  head  cleared  of  all  such  rubbish,  the  better. 
As  for  the  mounds,  which  are  scattered  in  such 
profusion  over  the  country  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  there  are  some  which  have  been  built  by  In- 

in^  Magazine  of  American  History: — ''The  Honses  of  tlie 
Moaod-Bnilden,"  zL  110-115;  ''Indian  Tribes  in  Prehistoric 
TboBB,"  zz.  103-201.  See  also  Homtio  Hale,  "Indian  Migr*. 
tioog,''  in  American  Anti^piarian,  y.  18-28, 106-124 ;  M.  F.  Foroe, 
To  What  Bace  did  the  Mound-Builders  bdong  f  Cincinnati,  1875 ; 
Lneien  Carr,  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  historically  con^ 
tidered,  1883 ;  Nadaillac's  Prehistoric  America,  ed.  W.  H.  Dall, 
chaps.  iiL,  ir.  The  earliest  work  of  fundamental  importance  on 
tbe  sabject  was  Sqtder's  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
^a22qf,  Philadelphia,  1848,  being  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Smith- 
ionisii  Contributions  to  Knowledge, —  For  statements  of  tlie 
theory  which  presomea  either  a  race  connection  or  a  similarity  in 
^tue  between  the  mound-builders  and  the  pueblo  Indians,  see 
I^wwm,  Fossil  Men,  p.  55 ;  Foster,  Prehistoric  Baces  of  the 
Vniitd  States,  Chicago,  1873,  chaps.  iiL,  t.-z.;  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
^rekittoric  Man,  chap.  z.  The  annual  Smithsonian  Bqtcrts  for 
thirty  years  past  illustrate  the  g^wih  of  knowledge  and  progres- 
nre  ohaog^  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  bibliographical  ao- 
«nmt  in  Winsor's  Narr,  and  Crit.  Hist.,  I  387-412,  is  full  of 
BJaitte  isf onnation. 
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dians  since  the  arrival  of  white  men  in  America, 
and  which  contain  knives  and  trinkets  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  There  are  many  others  which 
are  much  older,  and  in  which  the  genuine  remains 
sometimes  indicate  a  culture  like  that  of  Shawnees 
or  Senecas,  and  sometimes  suggest  something  per- 
haps a  little  higher.  With  the  progress  of  re- 
search the  vast  and  vague  notion  of  a  distinct 
race  of  ^^  Mound-Builders  "  became  narrowed  and 
The  notion  defined.  It  began  to  seem  probable 
mJi'toe  aT"  *^*  ^^^  builders  of  the  more  remark- 
**^'*  able  mounds  were    tribes  of   Indians 

who  had  advanced  beyond  the  average  level  in 
horticulture,  and  consequently  in  density  of  popu- 
lation, and  perhaps  in  political  and  priestly  organ- 
ization. Such  a  conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported 
by  the  size  of  some  of  the  "  ancient  garden-beds,*' 
often  covering  more  than  a  himdred  acres,  filled 
with  the  low  parallel  ridges  in  which  com  was 
planted.  The  mound  people  were  thus  supposed 
to  be  semi-civilized  red  men,  like  the  Aztecs,  and 
some  of  their  elevated  earthworks  were  explained 
as  places  for  human  sacrifice,  like  the  pyramids  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  It  was  thought 
that  the  "  civilization  "  of  the  Cordilleran  peoples 
might  formerly  have  extended  northward  and  east- 
ward into  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  might  after 
a  while  have  been  pushed  back  by  powerful  hordes 
of  more  barbarous  invaders.  A  further  modification 
and  reduction  of  this  theory  likened  the  mound- 
builders  to  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  of- 
fered a  very  ingenious  explanation  of  the  extensive 
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earthworks  at  High  Bank,  in  Soss  county,  Ohio, 
as  the  fortified  site  of  a  pueblo.^  Although  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mound-build- 
ers practised  irrigation  (which  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  the  Mississippi  valley)  or  used  adobe- 
brick,  yet  Mr.  Morgan  was  inclined  to  admit  them 
into  his  middle  status  of  barbarism  be-  ^r  like  the 
caose  of  the  copper  hatchets  and  chisels  ^°^^ 
found  in  some  of  the  motmds,  and  because  of  the 
apparent  superiority  in  horticulture  and  the  in- 
creased reliance  upon  it.  He  suggested  that  a 
people  somewhat  like  the  Zufiis  might  have  mi- 
grated eastward  and  modified  their  building  hab- 
its to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  Mississippi 
vaQey,  where  they  dwelt  for  several  centuries, 
until  at  last,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they  re- 
tired to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  opinion  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's would  be  more  easily  defensible,  —  namely, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  pueblc  Indians  were  a 
people  of  building  habits  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Mandans,  and  that  their  habits  became  modified 
in  adaptation  to  a  country  which  demanded  care- 
ful irrigation  and  supplied  adobe-clay  in  abun- 
dance. If  ever  they  built  any  of  the  motmds  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
place  their  mound-building  period  before  their 
pueblo  period. 

Becent  researches,  however,  make  it  more  and 
more  improbable  that  the  mound-builders  were 
nearly  akin  to  such  people  as  the  ZuHis  or  similar 
to  them  in  grade  of  culture.    Of  late  years  the  ex. 

^  Hmuei  and  Saiue'Life,  ohap.  iz. 
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ploration  of  the  mounds  has  been  carried  on  -mUh 
increasing  diligence.  More  than  2,000  mounds 
have  been  opened,  and  at  least  38,000  ancient 
relics  have  been  gathered  from  them:  such  as 
quartzite  arrow-heads  and  spades,  greenstone  axes 
and  hammers,  mortars  and  pestles,  tools  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  doth,  made  of  spun  thread 
and  woven  with  warp  and  woof,  somewhat  like  a 
coarse  sail-cloth.  The  water-jugs,  kettles,  pipes, 
and  sepulchral  urns  have  been  elaborately  studied. 
The  net  results  of  all  this  investigation,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  concisely  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Cjnrus  Thomas.^    The  mounds  were 

were  iprotably    UOt  all  built  by  OUC  pCOplc,  but  by  dif- 
ferent paofflM   ferent  tribes  as  clearly  distinsfuidiable 

in  the  lower       ,  .  a,  . 

•tataeofber^  m>m  ouc  auothcr  as  Algonqums  are 
distinguishable  from  Iroquois.  These 
mound-building  tribes  were  not  superior  in  cul- 
ture to  the  Iroquois  and  many  of  the  Algonquins 
as  first  seen  by  white  men.  They  are  not  to  be 
classified  with  Zufiis,  still  less  with  Mexicans  or 
Mayas,  in  point  of  culture,  but  with  Shawnees 
and  Cherokees.  Nay  more,  —  some  of  them  t/oere 
Shawnees  and  Cherokees.  The  missionary  Johann 
Heckewelder  long  ago  published  the  Lenape  tradi- 
tion of  the  Tallegwi  or  AUighewi  people,  who  have 
left  their  name  upon  the  Alleghany  river  and 
mountains.^     The  Tallegwi  have  been  identified 

1  Work  in  Mound  Exploration  of  the  Bvreau  of  Ethnology, 
WaahiDgton,  1887.  For  a  mght  at  the  thonaaada  of  objaeto 
gathered  from  the  monnda,  one  should  Tiait  the  PeabodT  Hu- 
■enm  at  Cambridge  and  the  Smithaonian  Institation  at  Washimr- 
toii* 

«  Heckewelder,  ffitUny  of  the  Indian  Natunu  of  Pamtglvama^ 
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with  the  Cherokees,  who  are  now  reckoned  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  of  Indian 
peoples.^  The  Cherokees  were  formerly  classed 
in  the  Mnskoki  group,  along  with  the  j^qj^^^ 
Creeks  and  Choctaws,  but  a  closer  study 
of  their  language  seems  to  show  that  they  were  a 
somewhat  remote  offshoot  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
stock.  For  a  long  time  they  occupied  the  coun- 
try between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Grreat  Lakes, 
and  probably  built  the  mounds  that  are  still  to  be 
seen  there.  Somewhere  about  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  they  were  gradually  pushed 
southward  into  the  Muskoki  region  by  repeated 
attacks  from  the  Lenape  and  Hurons.  The  Chero- 
kees were  probably  also  the  builders  of  the  moimda 
of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina. 
They  retained  their  mound-building  habits  some 
time  lifter  the  white  men  came  upon  the  scene. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mounds  and  box-shaped 
stone  finraves  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
and  northern  (ieorgia  were  probably  mm,  and 
the  work  of  Shawnees,  and  the  stone 
graves  in  the  Delaware  valley  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Lenape.  There  are  many  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  mounds  of  northern  Mississippi 
were  constructed  by  Chickasaws,  and  the  burial 
tumuli  and  ^  effigy  mounds  "  of  Wisconsin  by  Win- 

etc,  PhOaaelphia,  1818;  ef.  Sqnier,  Historical  and  Mythaiogieai 
Traditions  of  the  Alffonquins,  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  June,  1848 ;  also  Brinton,  The  Lenape  and 
tieir  Legends,  Philadelphia,  1885. 

^  For  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  their  later  history,  aee  G.  C.  Royoe, 
''The  Cherokee  Kation,*'  Btports  of  Bureau  qf  JSthnotogpt  t. 
121-81& 
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nebagos.  The  Minnitarees  and  Mandanfl  were 
also  very  likely  at  one  time  a  mound-building  peo* 
pie. 

If  this  view,  whicb  is  steadily  gaining  ground, 
be  correct,  our  imaginary  race  of  ^  Mound-Build- 
ers''  is  broken  up  and  vanishes,  and  henceforth 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  speaking  of  the 
authors  of  the  ancient  earthworks  as  '^Indians/' 
There  were  times  in  the  career  of  sundry  Indian 
tribes  when  circumstances  induced  them  to  erect 
mounds  as  sites  for  communal  houses  or  council 
houses,  medicine-lodges  or  burial-places ;  somewhat 
as  there  was  a  period  in  the  histoiy  of  our  own  f ore- 
others  in  England  when  circumstances  led  them 
to  build  moated  castles,  with  drawbridge  and  port- 
cullis ;  and  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  assum- 
ing a  mysterious  race  of  ^^Mound-Builders''  in 
America  than  for  assuming  a  mysterious  race  of 
«"  Castl^BuUders ''  in  England. 

Thus,  at  whatever  point  we  touch  the  subject  of 
ancient  America,  we  find  scientific  opinion  tending 
more  and  more  steadily  toward  the  conclusion  that 
its  people  and  their  culture  were  indigenous.  One 
of  the  most  important  lessons  impressed  upon  us 
Qodewin  ^y  A  lo^g  study  of  Comparative  mythol- 
ttSS^tfi*^  ogy  is  t^*  human  minds  in  different 
SS!?i5l2  parts  of  the  world,  but  under  the  influ- 
rt^M^reMhed  ^^^^  ^^  similar  circumstances,  develop 
iTeStomSMan  similar  ideas  and  clothe  them  in  simi- 
S?^^  lar  forms  of  expression.  It  is  just  the 
tttiiM«tfUw.    ggjjjQ  ^^  political   institutions,  with 

the  development  of  the  arts,  with  social  customsy  ^ 
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with  cnlture  generally.  To  repeat  the  remark 
already  quoted  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  —  and  it 
18  well  worth  repeating,  —  ^^  Different  races  in 
siinilar  stages  of  development  often  present  more 
features  of  resemblance  to  one  another  than  the 
same  race  does  to  itself  in  different  stages  of  its 
history/'  When  the  zealous  Abb^  Brasseur  f  oimd 
things  in  the  history  of  Mexico  that  reminded  him 
of  ancient  Egypt,  he  hastened  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mexican  culture  was  somehow  ^'derived" 
from  that  of  Egypt.  It  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  do  so,  but  such  methods  of  eicplanation  are 
now  completely  antiquated.  Mexican  culture  was 
no  more  Egyptian  culture  than  a  prickly-pear  is  a 
lotus.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  peculiar  American 
conditions  acting  upon  the  aboriginal  American 
mind,  and  such  of  its  features  as  remind  us  of  an- 
cient Egypt  or  prehistoric  Greece  %how  simply  that 
it  was  approaching,  though  it  had  not  reached, 
the  standard  attained  in  those  Old  World  coun- 
tries. From  this  point  of  view  the  resemblances 
become  invested  with  surpassing  interest.  An- 
cient America,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  much  more 
archaio  world  than  the  world  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  presented  in  the  time  of  Columbus  forms  of 
society  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  outgrown  before  the  city  of  Rome  was 
bnilt  Hence  the  intense  and  peculiar  fascination 
of  American  archaeology,  and  its  prof  otmd  impor- 
tance to  the  student  of  general  history. 


CHAPTER  n. 

FREMX>LUMBIAN  YOTAGUBS. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  impiesmve  in 
the  spectacle  of  human  life  thus  going  on  for  count- 
less ages  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  halves  of  our 
planet,  each  all  unknown  to  the  other  and  uninflu- 
enced by  it  The  contact  between  the  two  wortds 
pra6ticall7  begins  in  1492. 

By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that 
occasional  visitors  may  have  come  and  did  come 
before  that  &mous  date  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New.  On  tfce  contnuy  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  there  may  have  been  more  such  occa- 
sional visits  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  subject  is  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  obscure  narrative  and  fantastic  coti- 
jeoture.  When  it  is  atgued  that  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  certain  Buddhist  mission- 
aiy  priests  came  from  Cluna  by  way  of 
Kamtchatka  and  the  Aleutian  islands, 
and  kept  on  till  they  got  to  a  country  which  they 
called  Fusang,  and  which  was  really  Mexico,  one 
cannot  reply  that  such  a  thing  was  necessarily  and 
absolutely  impossible ;  but  when  other  critics  as- 
sure us  that,  after  all,  Fnsang  was  really  Japan, 
perhi^  one  feds  a  slight  aonae  of  idief.^    So  of 

>  nii  aolka  •!  te  GUmm  ^iWliw  MniM  ««  Ml  fartk  tf 
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• 

the  dim  whispers  of  voyages  to  America  under- 
taken by  the  Irish,  in  the  days  when  the  cloisters  of 
Bw^eet  Innisf alien  were  a  centre  of  piety  and  culture 
for  northwestern  £urope,^  we  may  say 
that  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  much  to 
do  with  history,  or  history  with  it.  Irish  ancho- 
rites certainly  went  to  Iceland  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tcury,^  and  in  the  course  of  this  book  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  first  and  last 
there  has  been  on  all  seas  a  good  deal  of  blowing 
and  drifting  done.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
Japanese  junks  have  been  driven  ashore  on  the 

the  oelebratod  Degmgnes  in  1761,  in  the  M^mtAres  de  VAeadimU 
dea  ImeriptionM,  torn.  zzriiL  pp.  506-625.  Its  absurdity  was 
shown  by  S[laproth,  "Recherches  snr  le  pays  do  Fou  Sang," 
Nou9dle$  annates  de$  voyages,  Paris,  1831,  2e  s^rie,  torn.  xzi.  pp. 
5^-68 ;  see  also  Klaproth*s  introdnotion  to  Annates  des  ewpereurs 
<^  Japan,  Paris,  1834,  pp.  iy.--]x. ;  Hnmboldt,  Examen  critique  de 
fUstoire  de  la  giographie  du  nauveau  continent,  Paris,  1837,  torn, 
ii.  pp.  62-84.  The  fancy  was  reyived  by  C.  O.  Leland  (**  Hans 
Breitnuum  *'),  in  his  Fusang,  London,  1875,  and  wss  again  demol- 
ished by  the  miasionary,  S.  W.  ^^Ulliams,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  toI.  zi..  New  Haven,  1881. 

1  On  the  noble  work  of  the  Irish  chnrcb  and  its  missionaries  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  oentnries,  see  Montalembert,  Les  moines 
d'Ocadent,  torn.  iL  pp.  465-661;  torn,  ill  pp.  7^-332;  Burton's 
History  of  Scotland,  toL  i  pp.  234-277 ,  and  the  instructive  map 
in  Miss  Sophie  Bryant's  Celtic  Ireland,  London,  1889,  p.  60.  The 
Dctice  of  the  snbjeet  in  Mil  man's  Latin  Christianity,  toL  ii 
pp.  236-247,  is  entirely  inadequate. 

^  The  passion  for  solitude  led  some  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Go- 
hmiba  to  make  their  way  from  lona  to  the  Hebrides,  and  thence 
to  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Fnroes,  and  Iceland,  where  a  colony 
of  diem  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen  in  874.  See 
tHeuil,  Liber  de  menmtra  Orhis  Terra  (a.  d.  825),  Paris,  1807 ; 
hines,  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  101 ;  Lanigan,  Eeclesiasti* 
^  History  of  Irdand,  chap.  iii. ;  Maurer,  BeiirSge  zur  Bechts- 
9f9chiehte  des  Qermaniachen  Nordens,  L  35.  For  the  legend  of  St. 
Braadsn,  see  Gaffarel,  Les  voyages  de  St,  Brandan,  Paris,  1881. 
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coasts  of  Oregon  and  California ;  ^  and  there  is  a 
cooiin,  of  story  that  in  1488  a  certain  Jean  Cousin^ 
i>i«pp«-  of  Dieppe,  while  sailing  down  the  west 

coast  of  Africa,  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  blown 
across  to  Brazil.^  This  was  certainly  quite  possible, 
for  it  was  not  so  very  unlike  what  happened  in 
1500  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see;^  nevertheless,  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  the  story  will  hardly  bear  a  critical  ex- 
amination.^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  weary  the  reader  with  a 
general  discussion  of  these  and  some  other  legends 
or  rumours  of  pre-Columbian  visitors  to  America. 
We  may  admit,  at  once,  that  '^  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  any  one  of  them  may  not  have  done  " 

what  Is  claimed,  but  at  the  same  time 
•re  of  utue      the  proof  that  any  one  of  them  did  do 

it  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.'  More- 
over  the  questions  raised  are  often  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  belong  not  so  much  to  the  serious  work- 
shop of  history  as  to  its  limbo  prepared  for  learned 
trifles,  whither  we  will  hereby  relegate  them.* 

^  C.  W.  Brooks,  of  San  Frftncisoo,  cited  in  Higginaon,  Larger 
Histmy  of  the  United  States,  p.  24. 

^  Desraarquets,  Mimoires  chronologiques  pour  servir  a  Phiatoire 
de  Dieppe,  Paris,  1785,  torn.  i.  pp.  91-98 ;  Eatanoelin,  Recherches 
BUT  les  voyages  et  d^couvertes  dea  navigaUurs  normands,  etc.,  Paris, 
1832,  pp.  332-361. 

'  See  below,  yol.  ii.  p.  96. 

^  As  Harriase  says,  concerning'  the  alleg^  voyages  of  Gonain  and 
others,  '*  Quant  aox  yoyages  du  Dieppois  Jean  Cousin  en  1488, 
de  JoSo  Ramalho  en  1490,  et  de  JoSo  Vaz  Cortereal  en  1464  on 
1474,  le  lecteur  nous  pardonnera  de  les  passer  sous  silence."  Chris* 
tophe  Colomh,  Paris,  1884,  torn.  i.  p.  807. 

•  Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit,  Hist,,  i.  59. 

^  Sufficiently  full  references  may  be  found  in  Watson's  BiMJ* 
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But  when  we  come  to  the  voyages  of  the  North- 
men in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu-  butthecaae 
ries,  it  is  quite  a  different  affair.     Not  me?ii2SS^ 
only  is  this  a  subject  of  much  historic  ^"'*""*- 
interest,  but  in  dealing  with  it  we  stand  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  upon  firm  historic  ground.     The 
narratives  which  tell  us  of  Yinland  and  of  Leif 
Ericsson  are  closely  intertwined  with  the  authentic 
history  of  Norway  and  Iceland.     In  the  ninth  cen- 
toiy  of  our  era  there  was  a  process  of  political 
consolidation  going  on  in  Norway,  somewhat  as  in 
En^and  under  Egbert  and  his  successors.     After 
a  war  of  twelve  years,  King  Harold  Fairhair  over- 
threw the  combined  forces  of  the  Jarls,  or  toiall 
independent  princes,  in  the  decisive  naval  battle 
of  Hafnrsfiord  in  the  year  872.     This 
resulted  in  making:  Harold  the  feudal  exoduairom 
landlord  of  Norway.     Allodial  tenures 
were  abolished,  and  the  Jarls  were  required  to  be- 
come his  vassals.     This  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom was  probably  beneficial   in  its  main  conse- 
quences, but  to  many  a  proud  spirit  and  crafty 
brain  it  made  life  in  Norway  unendurable.     These 
bold  Jarls  and  their  Viking  ^  followers,  to  whom, 

ograpky  of  the  Pre-Columbian  Discoveries  of  America,  appended 
to  AndetBon's  America  not  discovered  by  Columbus,  3d  ed.,  Chi- 
cago, 1883,  pp.  121-164 ;  and  see  the  learned  chapters  by  W.  H. 
Tillingbaat  on  ''The  Geos^phioal  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients 
oonndeied  in  relation  to  the  Discoyery  of  America,'^  and  by  Joa- 
tb  WinBor  on  ^  Pre-Colurobian  Explorations,"  in  Narr.  oCnd  ChriU 
Biit.,  Tol.  i. 

^  The  proper  division  of  this  Old  Norse  word  is  not  into  vi-king, 
bat  into  lAk-ing.  The  first  syUable  means  a  '*  bay  "  or  ''fiord," 
the  second  is  a  patronymic  termination,  so  that  ''vikings'*  are 
"ions  of  the  fiord,'*  — an  eminently  appropriate  and  descriptiTe 
Dame. 
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as  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  sea  was  not  a  barrier, 
but  a  highway,^  had  no  mind  to  staj  at  home  and 
submit  to  unwonted  thraldom.  So  thej  manned 
their  dragon-prowed  keels,  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Wodan,  god  of  storms,  upon  their  enterprise,  and 
sailed  away.  Some  went  to  reinforce  their  kins- 
men who  were  making  it  so  hot  for  Alfred  in  Eng- 
land^ and  for  Charles  the  Bald  in  Gaul;  some 
had  already  visited  Ireland  and  were  establishing 
themselves  at  Dublin  and  Limerick;  others  nov? 
followed  and  found  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
Hebrides  and  all  over  Scotland  north  of  glorious 
Loch  Linnhe  and  the  Murray  frith;  some  made 
their  way  through  the  blue  Mediterrandan  to 
^^  Micklegard,"  the  Great  City  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  and  in  his  service  wielded  their  stout  axes 
against  Magyar  and  Saracen  ;  ^  some  found  their 
amphibious  natures  better  satisfied  upon  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  ridge,  —  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands, 

^  Gnrtiiu  (Griechische  Etytnologie,  p.  237)  oonnectB  v^oi  with 
vdrot ;  oompare  the  Homeric  exprearions  ^pdi  Jc^Xct^o,  ixMtvra 
WXctf^a,  etc. 

^  The  desoendants  of  these  Northmen  formed  a  very  laxge  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  East  Anglian  coimties,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  men  who  f onnded  New  England.  The  East  An- 
glian counties  have  been  conspicuous  for  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  for  freedom  of  thought.  See  my  Beginnings  of  New  Eng^ 
hnd,  p.  62. 

'  They  were  the  Yarang^ian  g^ard  at  Constantinoplei  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Count  Robert  of  Paris.  About  this  same 
time  their  kinsmen,  the  Rnss,  moring  eastward  from  Sweden, 
were  subjecting  Slavic  tribes  as  far  as  Novgorod  and  Kief,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  power  that  has  since,  through  many 
and  strange  vicissitttdes,  developed  into  Russia.  See  Thomsen, 
The  Relations  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  Oxford^ 
1877. 
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and  Fsroes,  and  especially  noble  Iceland.     There 
an  aristocratic  republic  soon  grew  up, 
owning  slight  and  indefinite  allegiance  Iceland,  a.  d. 
to  the  kings  of  Norway.^    The  settle- 
ment of  Iceland  was  such  a  wholesale  colonization 
of  communities  of  picked  men  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  ancient  Greek  times,  and  was  not  to  be 
seen  again  until  Winthrop  sailed  into  Massachu- 
setts Bay.     It  was  not  long  before  the  population 
of  Iceland  exceeded  50,000  souls.     Their  sheep 
and  cattle  flourished,  hay  crops  were  heavy,  a  lively 
trade  —  with  fish,  oil,  butter,  skins,  and  wool,  in 
exchange  for  meal  and  malt — was  kept  up  with 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  British  islands,  polit- 
ical freedom  was  unimpaired,^  justice  was  (for 

^  Fealty  to  Norway  was  not  f  ormaUy  declared  until  1262. 

*  The  settlement  of  Iceland  is  celebrated  by  Robert  Lowe  in 
lems  wbich  show  that,  whatever  his  opinion  may  hare  been  in 
Uter  yean  as  to  the  nse  of  a  olasrical  education,  his  own  early 
■tndifii  must  always  have  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  him :  — 

KaX  vvpi  Kol  trtiapaU  r^m  o«A<vo/a^* 

Anitas  'XvtpPop4u¥f  Koopov  iir*  c^rxarip, 
AvWlpxil  fiiorw  9tiM¥  t*  jpt^tcr/irara  MoiMrcSr 

These  Tenes  are  thus  rendered  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  (Viga 
Siww  Saga,  p.  t.)  :  — 

"Hall,  Ide !  with  ndat  and  aaowitoriaa  girt  arocmd, 
Wbere  fire  and  earthquake  rend  the  shattered  groond,— 
Here  once  o*er  foitheet  ocean's  ley  path 
Die  Koithmen  fled  a  tyrant  mooarch'a  wrath : 
Here,  cheered  by  aong  and  story,  dwelt  tl^y  free, 
And  held  qnacathfid  their  htws  and  liberty. '* 

haag  (Heinukrin^,  toI.  i.  p.  57)  couples  Iceland  and  New  "Eng- 
Itnd  as  the  two  modem  colonies  most  distinctly  "  founded  on 
priodple  and  peopled  at  first  from  higher  motiTce  than  want  or 
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the  Middle  Ages)  fairly  well  administered,  naTal 
superiority  kept  all  foes  at  a  distance  ;  and  under 
such  conditions  the  growth  of  the  new  community 
in  wealth  ^  and  culture  was  surprisingly  rapid.  In 
'the  twelfth  century;  before  literature  had  begun  to 
blossom  in  the  modem  speech  of  France  or  Spain 
or  Italy,  there  was  a  flourishing  literature  in  prose 
and  verse  in  Iceland.  Especial  attention  was  paid 
to  history,  and  the  ^^  Landnamarb6k,"  or  statistical 
and  genealogical  account  of  the  early  settlers,  was 
the  most  complete  and  careful  work  of  the  kind 
which  had  ever  been  undertaken  by  any  people 
down  to  quite  recent  times.  Few  persons  in  our 
day  adequately  realize  the  extent  of  the  early 
Icelandic  literature  or  its  richness.  The  poems, 
legends,  and  histories  earlier  than  the  date  when 
Dante  walked  and  mused  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence survive  for  us  now  in  some  hundreds  of  works, 
for  the  most  part  of  rare  and  absorbing  interest. 
The  "  Heimskringla,"  or  chronicle  of  Snorro  Stiurle- 
son,  written  about  1215,  is  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
tory books  in  the  world.a 

^  Jnst  what  was  then  conffldered  wealth,  for  an  individnalt  may 
best  be  nnderstood  by  a  concrete  instance.  The  historian  Snorrc 
Sturleson,  bom  in  1178,  was  called  a  rich  roan.  **  In  one  year,  in 
which  fodder  was  scarce,  he  lost  120  head  of  oxen  without  being 
seriously  affected  by  it."  The  fortune  which  he  got  with  his  first 
wife  Herdisa,  in  1109,  was  equivalent  nominally  to  $4,000,  or, 
according  to  the  standard  of  to-day,  about  $80,000.  Laiag, 
Heimskringla,  yol.  i.  pp.  101, 103. 

^  Laing's  excellent  Englisfi  translation  of  it  was  published  in 
London  in  1844.  The  preliminary  dissertation,  in  fire  chapters, 
is  of  great  value.  A  new  edition,  revised  by  Prof.  Rasmus  An- 
derson, was  published  in  London  in  1880.  Another  charming 
book  is  Sir  Qearge  Dasent^s  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  Edinbuigb, 
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Now  from  yarious  Icelandic  chronicles  ^  we  learn 
Chat  in  876,  only  two  years  after  the  island  com* 

1^1,  2  toIb.,  translated  from  the  Njcda  Saffo,  Both  the  saga 
itself  and  the  translator's  learned  intruduetion  give  an  admirable 
description  of  life  in  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentnry,  the 
dme  when  the  Toyages  to  America  were  made.  It  is  a  very  in- 
3tnictiTe  chapter  in  history. 

The  Icelanders  of  the  present  day  retain  the  Old  Norse  lan- 
guage, while  on  the  Continent  it  has  been  modified  into  Swedish 
and  Norwegian-Danish.  They  are  a  well-educated  people,  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  nmnoers,  publish  many  books. 

^  A  foil  collection  of  these  chronicles  is  giren  in  Raf n's  ^n/tgiit- 
iates  AmencaruBf  Copenhagen,  1837,  in  the  original  Icelandic, 
with  Danish  and  Latin  translations.  This  book  is  of  great  value 
br  its  foil  and  careful  reproduction  of  original  texts ;  although 
the  rash  speculations  and  the  want  of  critical  discernment  shown 
in  the  editor^s  efforts  to  determine  the  precise  situation  of  Vin- 
iood  have  done  much  to  disGredit  the  whole  subject  in  the  eyes 
a{  many  scholars.  That  is,  however,  very  apt  to  be  the  case 
fith  first  attempts,  like  Raf n^s,  and  the  obvious  defects  of  his 
work  should  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  its  merits.  In  the  f  oot- 
iiotes  to  the  present  Chapter  I  shall  cite  it  simply  as  **  Raf  n ;  "  as 
the  exact  phraseology  is  often  important,  I  shall  usually  cite  the 
viginal  Icelandic,  and  (for  the4)enefit  of  readers  unfamiliar  with 
yut  Isi^fuage)  shall  also  give  the  Latin  Tersion,  which  has  been 
veil  made,  and  quite  happily  reflects  the  fresh  and  pithy  vigour 
d  the  original.  An  English  translation  of  all  the  essential  parts 
nay  be  found  in  De  Costa,  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America 
^Oie  Northmen^  2d  ed.,  Albany,  1890;  see  also  Slaiter,  Voyages 
^fthe  Northmen  to  America^  Boston,  1877  (Prince  Society).  An 
Icelandic  version,  interpolated  in  Peringskiold's  edition  of  the 
Seinuhringla,  1697,  is  translated  in  Laing,  vol.  ni.  pp.  844-^1. 

The  first  modem  writer  to  call  attention  to  the  Icelandic  voy- 
*&t  to  Greenland  and  Vinland  was  Amgrim  J<Siisson,  in  his  Cry^ 
i^aa,  Hamburg,  1610,  and  more  explicitly  in  his  Specimen 
^ndiee  kuioricum^  Amsterdam,  1643.  The  voyages  are  also 
'>^«otioned  by  Campanius,  in  his  Kort  beskrifning  om  provincien 
^ia  Swerige  uti  America,  Stockholm,  1702.  The  first,  however, 
to  bring  the  subject  prominently  before  Eurq[>ean  readers  was 
that  judicious  scholar  Thormodus  Torf  sus,  in  his  two  books  HiS" 
'^  Vinlandia  antiquaj  and  Historia  Gronlandia  antiqua,  Co- 
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monwealth  was  founded,  one  of  the  setden  named 
Ghinnbjom  was  driven  by  foul  weather 

Diaoomy  of  ,  -  »   r^ 

oraoiiAnd,      to  some  pomt  on  the  coast  of  Grreen- 

land,  where  he  and  his  crew  contrived 

to  pass  the  winter,  their  ship  being  locked  in  ioe ; 

penhagen,  1705  and  1706.  Later  writen  have  until  rery  recently 
added  bat  little  that  ia  important  to  the  work  of  Torfnna.  In 
the  Yolnminons  literatore  of  the  subject  the  diaonasions  chiefly 
worthy  of  mention  are  Fonter's  Getchicku  der  Enideckungen  umi 
Schiffakrten  im  Norden,  Frankfort,  llfi^  pp.  44-88 ;  and  Hnm- 
boldt,  Examen  critique,  etc.,  Paris,  1837,  tom.  i.  pp.  84-104;  see, 
also.  Major,  Seleci  Letters  of  Columbua,  London,  1847  (Haklnyt 
Soo)  pp.  zii.-zzi.  The  fifth  chapter  of  Samnel  Laing's  prelimi- 
nary dinertation  to  ihe  Heimskringla,  which  is  deyoted  to  tins 
subject,  18  f nil  of  good  sense ;  for  the  most  part  the  shrewd  Oik- 
neyman  gets  at  the  core  of  the  thing,  thongh  now  and  then  a 
little  closer  knowledge  of  America  would  have  been  naef  nl  to 
him.  The  latest  critical  discussion  of  the  sources,  maridqg  a 
Tcry  decided  adyance  since  Rafn*s  time,  is  the  paper  by  GnstaT 
Storm,  prof esBor  of  history  in  the  Unirersity  of  Ghristiania, 
'*  Studier  over  Vinlandsreiseme,'*  in  Aarhfger  for  Nordiek  Old' 
kifndighed  og  Historie^  Copenhagen,  1887,  pp.  203-372. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  I  hare  seen  an  English  traaal»- 
tion  of  the  Taluable  paper  just  mentioned,  ^  Studies  on  the  Vine- 
land  Voyages/'  in  Mimoires  cle  la  sociHi  royale  des  antiquaires du 
Nord,  Copenhagen,  1888,  pp.  307-370.  I  have  therefore  in  most 
cases  altered  my  footnote  references  below,  making  the  page- 
numbers  refer  to  the  English  Tersion  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
some  parts  of  the  Norwegian  original  are,  for  no  yery  obvious  rea. 
son,  omitted).  By  an  odd  coincidence  there  comes  to  me  at  the 
same  time  a  book  fresh  from  the  press,  whose  rare  beanty  of 
mechanicali  workmanship  is  fully  equalled  by  its  intrinnc  merit. 
The  Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good  —  the  History  of  the  Icelandic 
Discovery  of  America,  edited  and  translated  from  the  earliest 
records  by  Arthur  Middleton  Reeyes,  London,  1890.  This 
beautiful  quarto  contains  phototype  plates  of  the  original  Ice- 
landic yellums  in  the  Hauks-txfk,  the  MS.  AM.  657,  and  tiie 
FlateyoT'hdk,  together  with  the  texts  carefully  edited,  an  admi- 
rable English  translation,  and  aeyeral  chapters  of  critical  disona- 
aion  decidedly  better  than  anything  that  has  gone  before  it.    Os 
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when  ihe  spiiiig  set  them  free,  they  letumed  to 

Iceland.    In  the  year  983  Eric  the  Bed,  a  settler 

upon  Oxney  (Ox-island)  near  the  mouth  of  Brei- 

dafiord,   was  outlawed  for   killing  a  man  in  a 

brawl.      Erie  then  determined  to  search  for  the 

western  land  which  Gxmnbjom  had  discovered. 

He  set  out  with  a  few  followers,  and  in  the  next 

three  years  these  bold  sailors  explored  the  coasts 

of  Grreenland  pretty  thoroughly  for  a  considerable 

distance  on  each    side  of  Cape  Farewell.      At 

length  they  found  a  suitable  place  for  a  home,  at 

the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord,  not  far  from  the  site  of 

the  modem  Julianeshaab.^    It  was  fit  work  for 

Vikings  to  penetrate  so  deep  a  fiord  and  find  out 

Biidi  a  spot,  hidden  as  it  is  by  miles  upon  miles  of 

craggy  and  ice-covered  headlands.     They  proved 

their  sagacity  by  pitching  upon  one  of  the  pleasant- 

est  spots  on  the  gaunt  Greenland  coast ;  and  there 

upon  a  smooth  grassy  plain  may  still  be  seen  the 

ruins  of  seventeen  houses  built  of  rough  blocks  of 

sandstone,  their  chinks  caulked  up  with 

clay  and  graveL    In  contrast  with  most  in  onradimSIl 

of  its  bleak   surroundings   the   place 

might  well  be  called  Greenland,  and  so  Eric  named 

it,  for,  said  he,  it  is  well  to  have  a  pleasant  name 

if  we  would  induce  people  tp  come  hither.    The 

name  thus  given  by  Eric  to  this  chosen  spot  has 

nadiog  it  carefully  throng-b,  it  seems  to  me  the  best  book  we 
bare  on  the  subject  in  English,  or  peihaps  in  any  langfuage. 

Stnee  the  abore  was  written,  the  news  has  come  of  the  sadden 
ttd  dreadful  death  of  Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  railroad  disaster  at  Ha- 
g«ntown,  Indiana,  Febmary  25, 1891.  Mr.  Reeves  was  an  Amer- 
iesD  icliolar  of  most  brilliant  promise,  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  yean 

^  Rbk,  Danish  QrtenUmd,  p.  6. 
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been  extended  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of 
the  TEst  continental  region  north  of  Davis  strait, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  a  flagrant  mis- 
nomer.^  In  986  Eric  ventured  back  to  Iceland, 
and  was  so  successful  in  enlisting  settlers  for 
Greenland  that  on  his  return  voyage  he  started 
with  five  and  twenty  ships.  The  loss  from  foul 
weather  and  icebergs  was  crueL  Eleven  vessels 
were  lost ;  the  remaining  fourteen,  carrying  prob- 
ably from  four  to  five,  hundred  souls,  arrived  safely 
at  the  head  of  Igaliko  fiord,  and  began  building 
their  houses  at  the  place  called  Brattahlid.  Their 
settlement  presently  extended  over  the  head  of 
Tunnudliorbik  fiord,  the  next  deep  inlet  to  the 
northwest ;  they  called  it  Ericsfiord.  After  a 
while  it  extended  westward  aa  f ar  a^  Immartinek, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  site  of  Friedrichsthal ; 
and  another  distinct  settlement  of  less  extent  was 
also  made  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west, near  the  present  site  of  Grodthaab.  The 
older  settlement,  which  began  at  Igaliko  fiord,  was 
known  as  the  East  Bygd  ;  ^  the  younger  settlement, 
near  Godthaab,  was  called  the  West  Bygd. 

^  We  thus  see  the  treacherousness  of  one  of  the  argnments 
cited  by  the  illustrious  Arago  to  proye  that  the  Greenland  coast 
must  be  colder  now  than  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Icelanders, 
he  thinks,  called  it  *'  a  green  land  "  because  of  its  yerdure,  and 
therefore  it  must  have  been  warmer  than  at  present.  But  the 
land  which  Eric  called  green  was  eyidently  nothing  more  than 
tlie  region  about  Julianeshaab,  which  still  has  plenty  of  Yexdnre ; 
and  so  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  See  Arago,  Sw  VHat 
thermomitrique  du  globe  terrestre^  in  his  (Euvres^  torn.  y.  p.  243. 
There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  Greenland  was 
warmer  in  the  tenth  century  than  at  present.    See  below,  p.  176. 

^  The  map  is  reduced  from  Raf n's  ArUiquitateM  AmaricaruB,  tab. 
zv.    The  ruins  dotted  here  and  there  upon  it  have  been  known 
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This  colonization  of  Grreenland  by  the  North- 
men in  the  tenth  century  is  as  well  established  as 
any  event  that  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
four  hundred  years  the  fortunes  of  the  Greenland 
colony  formed  a  part,  albeit  a  very  humble  part, 
of  European  history.  Geographically  speaking, 
Greenland  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  America,  of 

erer  nnee  the  last  rediacoTery  of  Greenland  in  1721,  but  nntil 
alter  1631  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
West  Bygd.  After  the  6fteenth  century,  when  the  old  colony 
lisd  perished,  and  its  existence  had  become  a  mere  literary 
tiadition,  there  grew  up  a  notion  that  the  names  East  Bygd 
and  West  Bygd  indicated  that  the  two  settlements  must  have 
been  respectively  eastward  and  westward  of  Cape  Farewell; 
sod  after  1721  much  time  was  wasted  in  looking  for  vestiges  of 
human  habitations  on  the  barren  and  ice-bound  eastern  coast. 
At  length,  in  1828-31,  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Danish  government,  under  the  very  able  and  intelligent  Captain 
Giaah,  demonstrated  that  both  settlements  were  west  of  Cape 
Fsiewell,  and  that  the  ruins  here  indicated  upon  the  map  are  the 
nuns  of  the  East  Bygd.  It  now  became  apparent  that  a  certain 
description  of  Greenland  by  Ivar  Bardsen  —  written  in  Greenland 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  generally  accessible  to  European 
■cholars  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  but  not  held  in  much 
esteem  before  Captain  Graah's  expedition  —  was  quite  accurate 
and  extremely  valuable.  From  Bardsen^s  description,  about 
vhich  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  we  can  point  out  upon 
the  map  the  ancient  sites  with  much  confidence.  Of  those  men- 
tiooed  in  the  present  work,  the  bishop's  church,  or  **  cathedral  ^* 
(a  view  of  which  is  given  below,  p.  222),  was  at  Eakortok.  The 
▼niage  of  Gardar,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  bishopric,  was  at 
Kaksianuk,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Igaliko  fiord.  Op- 
posite Kaksiarsuk,  on  the  western  fork  of  the  fiord,  the  reader  will 
observe  a  ruined  church ;  that  marks  the  site  of  Brattahlid.  The 
fiord  of  Igaliko  was  called  by  the  Northmen  Einarsfiord ;  and 
that  of  Tunnudliorbik  was  their  Ericsfiord.  The  monastery  of  St. 
O^is,  visited  by  Nicol6  Zeno  (see  below,  p.  240),  is  supposed  by 
Hr.  Major  to  have  been  situated  near  the  lisblink  at  the  bottom 
of  Tessermiut  fiord,  between  the  east  shore  of  the  fiord  and  the 
Basil  lake  indicated  on  the  map. 
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the  western  hemisphere,  and  not  of  the  eastern. 
The  Northmen  who  settled  in  Grreenland  had,  there- 
fore, in  this  sense  fonnd  their  way  to  America. 
Nevertheless  one  rightly  feels  that  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery  an  arrival  of  Europeans 
in  Greenland  is  equivalent  merely  to  reaching  the 
vestibule  or  ante-chamber  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  an  affair  begun  and  ended  outside 
of  the  great  world  of  the  red  men. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  Into  the  world 
of  the  red  men  the  voyagers  from  Iceland  did  as- 
suredly come,  as  indeed,  after  once  getting  a  foot- 
hold upon  Greenland,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  do. 
Let  us  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  story  as  we 
find  it  in  our  Icelandic  sources  of  information,  and 
afterwards  it  wiU  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
credibility  of  these  sources. 

^  One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Eric  to 
Greenland  was  named  Herjulf,  whose  son  Bjami, 
after  roving  the  seas  for  some  years,  came  home  to 
Iceland  in  986  to  drink  the  Yuletide  ale  with  his 
father.  Finding  him  gone,  he  weighed  anchor 
and  started  after  him  to  Greenland,  but  encoun- 
tered foggy  weather,  and  sailed  on  for  many  days 
by  guess-work  without  seeing  sun  or 
Bj^^yer-  stars.  When  at  length  he  sighted  land 
it  was  a  shore  without  mountains,  show- 
ing only  small  heights  Covered  with  dense  woods. 
It  was  evidently  not  the  land  of  fiords  and  glaciers 
for  which  Bjami  was  looking.  So  without  stopping 
to  make  explorations  he  turned  his  prow  to  the 
north  and  kept  on.  The  sky  was  now  fair,  and 
after  scudding  nine  or  ten  days  with  a  brisk  breeze 
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astern,  Bjami  saw  the  icy  crags  of  Greenland 
looming  up  before  him,  and  after  some  further 
searching  f oimd  his  way  to  his  father's  new  home.^ 
On  the  route  he  more  than  once  sighted  land  on 
the  larboard* 

This  adventure  of  Bjami's  seems  not  to  have 
excited  general  curiosity  or  to  have  awakened 
speculation.  Indeed,  in  the  dense  geographical 
ignorance  of  those  times  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  done  so.  About  994  Bjami  was  in 
Norway,  and  one  or  two  people  expressed  some 
surprise  that  he  did  not  take  more  pains  to  learn 
Bomething  about  the  country  he  had  seen ;  but 
nothing  came  of  such  talk  till  it  reached  the  ears 
of  Leif ,  the  famous  son  of  Eric  the  Bed.  This 
wise  and  stately  man^  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Nor- 
way about  998.  Boman  missionary  priests  were 
then  preaching  up  and  down  the  land,  cooTenion  of 
and  had  converted  the  king,  Olaf  Tryg-  S  cSS^!" 
gvesson,  great-grandson  of  Harold  Fair-  ^^' 
hair.  Leif  became  a  Christian  and  was  baptised, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Greenland  he  took  priests 
with  him  who  converted  many  people,  though  old 
Eric,  it  is  said,  preferred  to  go  in  the  way  of  his 
fathers,  and  deemed  boisterous  Valhalla,  with  its 
Clips  of  wassail,  a  place  of  better  cheer  than  the 
New  Jerusalem,  with  its  streets  of  gold. 

^  Id  Heijnlfsfiord,  at  the  entranoe  to  whioh  the  modem 
Friedrichflthal  is  ntnated.  AcrosB  the  fiord  from  Friedrichsthal 
t  raised  church  stands  upon  the  cape  formerly  known  as  Her- 
jnlfmesB.    See  map. 

<  **  Leifr  Tar  mikill  madhr  ok  sterkr,  manna  skdmligastr  at  sj^ 
Titr  madhr  ok  g6dhr  h<Sf8madhr  nm  alia  hlnti/'  i.  e.  *^  Leif 
waa  a  lar^  man  and  strong,  of  noble  aspect,  pradent  and  mod' 
cnte  in  all  things."    Rafn,  p.  33. 
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Leif  8  zeal  for  the  oonversion  of  his  friends  in 
Greenland  did  not  so  &r  occupy  his  mind  as  to 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. His  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  by 
what  he  had  heard  about  Bjami's  experiences,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  what  the  coasts 
to  the  south  of  Greenland  were  like.  He  sailed 
Ldf  Erics-  from  Brattahlid  —  probably  in  the  sum- 
1000.  mer  or  early  autumn  of  the  year  1000  ^ 

—-with  a  crew  of  five  and  thirty  men.  Some 
distance  to  the  southward  they  came  upon  a  barren 
country  covered  with  big  flat  stones,  so  that  they 
„„  ,   ,        called    it    Helluland,   or  " slate-land." 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  this 
was  the  coast  opposite  Greenland,  either  west  or 
east  of  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle ;  in  other  words, 
it  was  either  Labrador  or  tlie  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Thence,  keeping  generally  to  the 
southward,  our  explorers  came  after  some  days  to 
a  thickly  wooded  coast,  where  they  landed  and 
inspected  the  country.  What  chiefly  impressed 
them  was  the  extent  of  the  forest,  so  that  they 
called  the  place  Markland,  or  ^^  wood-land."   Some 

critics  have  supposed  that  this  spot  was 

Markland*  .  - 

somewhere  upon  the  eastern  or  southern 
coast  of    Newfoundland,  but  the  more    general 

^  Hie  year  seems  to  have  been  tliat  in  whioh  Christianity  was 
definitely  established  by  law  in  Iceland,  vis.,  A.  d.  1000.  The 
chxaniole  Thattr  Eireks  Raudha  is  oarefnl  abont  rerifying  its  dates 
by  checking  one  against  another.  See  Raf  n,  p.  16.  The  most 
masterly  work  on  the  conrersion  of  the  Scandinavian  people  is 
Manrer^s  Die  Bekehrung  dea  Nonoegischen  Stammea  mtm  Chria^ 
tenthume,  Mnnieh,  1855;  for  an  account  of  the  missionary  wod( 
in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  see  toL  L  pp.  191-242,  449-452. 
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ofnnioii  places  it  somewhere  upon  the  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  island  or  Nova  Scotia.V  From  this 
MarUand  onr  Yoyagers  stood  out  to  sea,  and  run- 
ning briskly  before  a  stiff  northeaster  it  was  more 
than  two  days  before  they  came  in  sight  of  land. 
Then,  after  following  the  coast  for  a  while,  they 
went  ashore  at  a  place  where  a  river,  issuing  from 
a  lake,  fell  into  the  sea.  They  brought  their  ship 
up  into  the  lake  and  cast  anchor.  The  water 
abounded  in  excellent  fish,  and  the  country  seemed 
so  pleasant  that  Leif  decided  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  and  accordingly  his  men  put  up  some  com- 
fortable wooden  huts  or  booths.  One  day  one  of 
the  party,  a  ^  south  copntry  "  man,  whose  name 
was  Tyrker,^  came  in  from  a  ramble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood making  gnjbBcea  and  talking  to  himself 
in  his  own  language  (probably  Ger-  ,^^^^ 
man),  which  his  c(mirades  did  not  under- 
Btandi   On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  his 

*  The  name  meeae  **  Tnrk,*'  and  Ium  lenred  as  a  tonehatone  for 
tlia  diillii68B  of  oommentaton.  To  the  Northmeii  a  ^^  Soathman  '* 
^nld  natnzBlly  be  a  Germao,  and  why  should  a  German  be  called 
a  Tink  ?  or  how  should  these  Northmen  happen  to  have  had  a 
Turk  in  their  company  ?  Mr.  laang  suggests  that  he  may  have 
been  a  Magyar.  Tea ;  or  he  may  have  visited  the  Eastern  Empire 
•nd  taken  part  in  a  fight  agairut  Turks,  and  so  have  got  a  soubri- 
quet, jnst  as  Thorhan  Gamlason,  after  returning  from  Vinland 
to  loelaDd,  was  ever  afterward  known  ari  '*  the  Vinlander.'*  That 
did  not  mean  that  he  was  an  American  redskin.  See  below,  p.  203* 
hota  Tyrker's  grimaces  one  commentator  sagely  infers  that  he 
bd been  eating  grapes  and  got  drank;  and  another  (even  Mr. 
laingl)  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  us  that  all  the  grape-juice 
b  Vinlaad  would  not  fuddlea  man  unless  it  had  been  fermented, 
—and  then  goes  on  to  ascribe  the  absurdity  to  onr  innocent  chron- 
Ue,  instead  of  the  stupid  annotator.    See  Heimaieringlaf  voL  L  p^ 
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excitement,  he  replied  that  he  had  discovered  vines 
loaded  with  grapes,  and  was  much  pleased  at  the 
sight  inasmudi  as  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
vine  country.  Wild  grapes,  indeed,  abounded  in 
this  autumn  season,  and  Leif  accordingly  called  the 
country  Yinland.  The  winter  seems  to  have  passecl 
ofiE  very  comfortably.  Even  the  weather  seemed 
mild  to  these  visitors  from  high  latitudes,  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  unusual  length  of 
the  winter  day.  Their  language  on  this  point  has 
been  so  construed  as  to  make  the  length  of  the 
shortest  winter  day  exactly  nine  hours,  which 
would  place  their  Yinland  in  about  the  latitude  of 
Boston.  But  their  expressions  do  not  admit  of 
any  such  precise  construction ;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  they  had  no  accurate  instruments  for 
measuring  time,  and  that  a  difference  of  about 
fourteen  minutes  between  sunrise  and  sunset  on 
the  shortest  winter  day  would  make  all  the  difiEer- 
ence  between  Boston  and  Halifax,  we  see  how  idle 
it  is  to  look  for  the  requisite  precision  in  narratives 
of  this  sort,  and  to  treat  them  as  one  would  treat 
the  reports  of  a  modem  scientific  exploring  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  spring  of  1001  Leif  returned  to  Grreen- 
land  with  a  cargo  of  timber.^  The  voyage  made 
much  talk.     Leif's  brother  Thorvald  caught  the 

^  On  the  homeward  Toyaij^  he  rescned  some  Bhipwrecked  Bail- 
ors near  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  was  thenceforward  called 
Leif  the  Lncky  (et  postea  cognominatus  est  Leivns  Fortnnatiu). 
The  pleasant  reports  from  the  newly  found  country  gave  it  the 
name  of  ^*  Yinland  the  Good."  In  the  course  of  the  winter  foL 
lowing  Leif ^B  return  his  father  died.   ' 
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mspiratioV  and,  borrowing  Leif  s  ship,  saUed  in 
1002,  and  succeeded  in  finding  Yinland  and  Leif's 
huts,  where  his  men  spent  two  winters.     In  the 
mtervening  summer  they  went  on  an  voy»ge«of 
exploring  expedition  along  the  coast,  SSStetof^ 
fell  in  with  some  savages  in  canoes,  and  ^^'^■^*'*- 
got  into  a  fight  in  which  Thorvald  was  killed  by 
an  arrow.      In  the  spring  of  1004  the  ship  re- 
tamed  to  Brattahlid.    Next  year  the  third  brother, 
Thorstein  Ericsson,  set  out  in  the  same  ship,  with 
his  wife  Gndrid  and  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men ; 
bat  they  were  sore  bestead  with  foul  weather,  got 
nowhere,  and  accomplished  nothing.      Thorstein 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  his  widow  returned  to 
Greenland. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  1006,  there 
came  to  Brattahlid  from  Iceland  a  notable  person- 
age, a  man  of  craft  and  resource,  wealthy  withal 
and  well  bom,  with  the  blood  of  many  kinglets 
or  jarls  flowing  in  his  veins.  This  man,  Thor- 
finn  E[arlsefni,  straightway  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  and  beautiful  widow  Gndrid,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  there  was  a  merry  wedding  at 
Brattahlid.  Persuaded  by  his  adventurous  bride, 
whose  spirit  had  been  roused  by  the  re-  ^  ^ 
ports  from  V  inland  and  by  her  former  garuefni,  and 

*  "^  his  uDsaccea*- 

nnsuocessful  attempt  to   find  it,  Thor-  jui  atteinpt  to 

*  ^   ^  '  found  a  colony 

finn  now  undertook  to  visit  that  country  Jj^lJoI"'** 
in  force  sufficient  for  founding  a  col- 
ony there.     Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1007  he 

^  '*Jain  crebri  de  Lem  in  Vinlandiain  profeoUone  sermones 
■erebantor,  Thorvaldus  vero,  frater  ejns,  nimis  paoca  tens  looa 
ttpUnsta  foisse  judicavit"     Kaf n,  p.  39. 
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started  with  three  or  four  ships,^  carrying  one  honi 
died  and  sixty  men,  several  women,  and  qnite  a 
cargo  of  cattle.  In  the  course  of  that  year  his  son 
Snorro  was  bom  in  Yinland,^  and  our  chronicle 
tells  us  that  this  child  was  three  years  old  before 
the  disappointed  compJEUij  turned  their  backs  npon 
thatland  of  promise  and  were  fain  to  make  their 
way  homeward  to  the  fiords  of  GrreenlaQd.  It 
was  the  hostility  of  the  natives  that  compelled 
Thorfinn  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  At  first  they 
traded  with  him,  bartering  valuable  furs  for  little 
strips  of  scarlet  cloth  which  they  sought  most 
eagerly;  and  they  were  as  terribly  frightened  by 
his  cattle  as  the  Aztecs  were  in  later  days  by  the 
Spanish  horses.^  The  chance  bellowing  of  a  bull 
sent  them  squalling  to  the  woods,  and  they  did 
not  show  themselves  again  for  three  weeks.  After 
a  while  quarrels  arose,  the  natives  attadced  in 

^  Three  is  the  number  usually  giten,  Imt  at  leaat  f  onr  of  their 
ehips  would  be  needed  for  lo  large  a  oompany;  and  beaidfie 
Thorfinn  himself,  three  other  capt<uns  are  mentioned,  —  Snono 
Thorbrandason,  Bjarai  Qrimolfsson,  and  Thorhall  Gamlason. 
The  narratiTe  giTes  a  pictoresqae  aoooont  of  this  ThoihaU,  who 
was  a  pagan  and  fond  of  deriding  his  oomradee  for  their  belief  in 
the  new-fangled  Christian  notions.  He  seems  to  have  left  his 
oomradee  and  retiimed  to  Europe  before  they  had  abandoned 
their  enteiprise.  A  farther  ref erenoe  to  him  will  be  made  below, 
p.  208. 

I  To  this  boy  Snorro  many  eminent  men  haTB  traced  their  an- 
oestry,  ^  bishops,  nniyenity  professois,  goyemon  of  Iceland, 
and  ministers  of  state  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Hie  learned 
antiquarian  Finn  Magnnawn  and  the  oelebi«ted  scnlptor  Ihor- 
waldaen  regarded  themselTes  a»  thna  deeoended  Irom  Thorfoa 
Karlsefni. 

*  Compare  the  alarm  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians  in  1603  al 
the  sight  of  Martin  Fringes  mastiff.  Winsor,  Nan.  and  CriL 
MiM^  iii  17ii 
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great  niimbers,  many  Nortlimen  were  killed,  and 
in  1010  f]ie  survivors  returned  to  GrTeenland  vrith 
a  caigo  of  timber  and  pekries.  On  tlie  way 
thither  the  ships  seem  to  have  separated,  and  one 
of  them,  commanded  by  B jami  Grimol&son,  found 
itself  bored  by  worms  (the  teredo)  and  sank,  with 
its  commander  and  half  the  crew.^ 

Among  Karlsefni's  companions  on  fliis  mem- 
orable expedition  was  one  Thorvard,  with  his  wife 
Freydis,  a  natural  daughter  of  Eric  the  Bed. 
About  the  time  of  their  return  to  Greenland  in 
the  summer  of  1010,  a  ship  arrived  from  Norway, 
oommanded  by  two  brothers,  Helgi  and  UnnbogL 


1  The  fate  of  Bjarm  was  patfaetio  sad  noble.    U  wm  decided 
tiutt  aenuuiy  as  poaaible  aboold  sate  tJifrnweWee  in  the  rtem  boat. 
*'Then  Bjand  oidered  tbat  the  men  ahonld  go  in  tiie  boat  bjkt, 
and  not  aocording  to  zank.    As  it  would  not  bold  all,  tfaey  ae- 
wpted  the  saying,  and  wben  tbe  lots  were  drawn,  the  men  went 
OQtef  theship  into  the  boat    The  lot  was  that  Bjann  shoold 
go  down  from  the  ship  to  tiie  boat  with  one  half  of  tiie  men. 
Then  those  to  whom  the  lot  fell  went  down  fram  the  ahip  to  the 
W.    When  they  had  oome  into  the  boat,  a  ycmng  Icelander, 
vbo  was  the  companion  of  Bjami,  said :  *  Now  thns  do  yon  in- 
tend to  leare  me,  Bjand  ? '    Bjann  replied, '  That  npw  seems 
neeciBary.'    He  replied  with  these  words :  *  Thoa  art  not  tnie  to 
the  promise  made  when  I  left  my  father's  boose  in  Iceland.' 
^jarni  replied :   '  In  this  thing  I  do  not  see  any  other  way ' ;  oon- 
tundng,  *'  What  conzse  can  yon  suggest  ? '    He  said :  '  I  see  this, 
that  we  chaqge  places  and  thoa  come  vp  here  and  I  go  down 
theie.'     Bjami  replied:    'Let  it  be  so,  since  I  see  that  yon 
an  BO  anzions  to  live,  and  are  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
death.'    Then  they  changed  places,  and  he  descended  into  the 
Wwilh  the  men,  and  Bjami  went  np  into  the  ship.     It  is  re- 
lated that  Bjami  and  the  saiUnB  with  him  in  the  ship  perished  in 
the  worm  sea.    Those  who  went  in  the  boat  went  on  their  coorse 
Bntil  they  came  to  land,  where  they  told  all  these  things."    Do 
^^^%  Tendon  from  Sa^  ThorfinnB  KarUefnU,  Bafn,  pp.  184r 


\ 


\ 
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During  the  winter  a  new  expedition  was  pkuined, 
Fk«vdis,  and  *^^  ^  ^'^  Summer  of  1011  two  ships 
tavSuL'Jr^  ^*  ^®^  ^^^  Vinland,  one  with  Freydis, 
1011-12.  Thorvard,  and  a  crew  of  80  men,  the 

other  with  Helgi  and   Finnbogi,  and  a  crew  of 
85  men.     There  were  also  a  number  of  women. 
The  purpose  was  not  to  found  a  colony  but  to  cut 
timber.     The  brothers  arrived  first  at  Leif's  huts 
and  had  begun  carrying  in  their  provisions   and 
tools,  when  Freydis,  arriving  soon  afterward,  or- 
dered them  off  the  premises.     They  had  no  right, 
she  said,  to  occupy  her  brother's  houses.     So  they 
went  out  and  built  other  huts  for  their  party  a 
little  farther  from  the  shore.    Before  their  business 
was  accomplished  ^^  winter  set  in,  and  the  brothers 
proposed  to  have  some  games  for  amusement  to 
pass  the  time.     So  it  was  done  for  a  time,  till  dis- 
cord came  among  them,  and  the  games  were  given 
up,  and  none  went  from  one  house  to  the  other ; 
and  things  went  on  so  during  a  great  part  of  the 
winter.**    At  length  came  the  catastrophe.     Frey- 
dis one  night  complained  to  her  husband  that  the 
brothers  had  ^ven  her  evil  words  and  struck  her, 
and  insisted  tiiat  he  should  forthwith  avenge  the 
affront.    Presently  Thorvard,  unable  to  bear  her 
taunts,  was  aroused  to  a  deed  of  blood.    With  lus 
followers  he  made  a  night  attack  upon  the  huts  of 
Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  seized  and  bound  all  the 
occupants,  and  killed  the  men  one  after  another  in 
cold  blood.    Five  women  were  left  whom  Thorvard 
would  have  spared;  as  none  of  his  men  would 
raise  a  hand  against  them,  Freydis  herself  took  an 
axe  and  Drained  them  one  and  alL    In  the  spring 
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of  1012  the  x>art7  sailed  for  Brattahlid  in  tlie  ship 
of  the  murdered  bzothers,  which  was  the  larger 
and  better  of  the  two.  Freydis  pretended  that 
they  had  exchanged  ships  and  left  the  other  party 
in  Yinland.  With  gifts  to  her  men,  and  dire 
threats  for  any  who  shonld  dare  tell  what  had  been 
done,  she  hoped  to  keep  them  silent.  Words  were 
let  diop,  however,  which  came  to  LeiTs  ears,  and 
led  him  to  arrest  three  of  the  vaesa  and  put  them 
to  the  tortore  nntil  they  told  the  whole  stoiy. 
^ '  I  have  not  the  heart,'  said  Leif,  ^  to  treat  my 
wicked  sister  as  she  deserves ;  but  this  I  will  fore- 
tell them  [Freydis  and  Thorvard]  that  their  pos- 
terity will  never  thrive.'  So  it  went  that  nobody 
thonght  anything  of  them  save  evil  from  that  time." 
With  this  grewsome  tale  ends  all  account  of 
Norse  attempts  at  exploring  or  colonizing  Yinland, 
though  references  to  Finland  by  no  means  end 
here.^  Taking  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  me  a  sober,  straightforward,  and  eminently  prob- 
able stoiy.     We  may  not  be  able  to  say 


with  confidence  exactly  where  such  rj^m^tamOi 
places  as  Markland  and  Yinland  were, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  coasts  visited  on  these 
southerly  and  southwesterly  voyages  from  Brat- 
tahlid must  have  been  parts  of  the  coast  of  North 
America,  unless  the  whole  story  is  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  figment  of  somebody's  imagination.  But  for 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  of  European 

^  The  stories  of  Gndleif  Gndlaagsson  and  An  Kanson,  -with 
the  fancxfiil  speonlatioiis  aboat  '*  Hvitramannaland  '*  and  *'  Irland 
't  Mikla,"  do  not  seem  worthy  of  notioe  in  this  connection.  They 
may  be  found  in  De  Costa,  op,  dt.  pp.  159-177 ;  and  see  Reereft 
Tke  Finding  of  Windand  the  Good,  chap.  t. 
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imagination  withal,  it  has  far  too  many  points  of 
verisimilitade,  as  I  shall  piresently  show. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  extremely  probable 
story  from  the  time  that  Eric  once  gets  settled  in 
Brattahlid.  The  founding  of  the  Greenland  col- 
ony is  the  only  strange  or  improbable  part  of  the 
narrative,  but  that  is  corroborated  in  so  many  other 
ways  that  we  know  it  to  be  true;  as  already 
observed,  no  isuct  in  medisBval  history  is  better 
established.  When  I  speak  of  the  settlement  of 
Grreenland  as  strange,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
anything  strange  in  the  Northmen's  accomplishing 
the  voyage  thither  from  Iceland.  That  island 
.  is  nearer  to  Qreenland  than  to  Norway,  and  we 
know,  moreover,  that  Norse  sailors  achieved  more 
difficult  things  than  penetrating  the  fiords  of 
southern  Greenland.  Upon  the  island  of  Kingi- 
torsook  in  BoflSn's  Bay  (72°  55'  N.,  56°  5'  W.) 
near  Upemavik,  in  a  region  supposed  to 
B%?s  Bay,    havc  been  unvisited  by  man  before  the 

1136.  .         ,       "^ 

modem  age  of  Arctic  exploration,  there 
were  found  in  1824  some  small  artificial  mounds 
with  an  inscription  upon  stone :  —  "  ErUng  Sigh- 
vatson  and  Bjami  Thordharson  and  Eindrid  Odd* 
son  raised  these  marks  and  cleared  ground  on  Sat- 
urday before  Ascension  Week,  1186.'*  That  is 
to  say,  they  took  symbolic  possession  of  the  land.^ 
In  order  to  appreciate  how  such  daring  voyages 
were  practicable,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Viking  "  ships  "  were  probably  stronger  and  more 
seaworthy,  and  certainly  much  swifter,  than  the 
Spanish  vessels  of  the  time  of  Colimibus.    One 

^  Laing',  Heimshingla,  i.  152. 
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was  imeariihed  a  few  years  ago  at  Sandefiord  in 
Norway,  and  maybe  seen  at  the  museum  ^  ^^^^.  ^p 
in  Christiania.  Its  pagan  owner  had  ^j^JSISd,^ 
been  buried  in  it,  and  his  bones  were  ^^^^y- 
fonnd  amidships,  along  with  the  bones  of  a  dog 
and  a  peacock,  a  few  iron  fish-hooks  and  other 
artides.  Bones  of  horses  and  dogs,  probably 
sacrifioed  at  the  funeral  according  to  the  ancient 
Norse  custom,  lay  scattered  about.  This  craft  has 
been  so  well  described  by  Colonel  Higginson,^  that 
I  may  as  well  quote  the  passage  in  full :  — 

She  ^^was  seventy-seven  feet  eleven  inches  at 
the  greatest  length,  and  sixteen  feet  eleven  inches 
at  the  greatest  width,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
keel  to  the  gunwale  amidships  she  was  five  feet 
mne  inches  deep.  She  had  twenty  ribs,  and  would 
draw  less  than  four  feet  of  water.  She  was  cHnker- 
bnilt ;  that  is,  had  plates  slightly  overlapped,  like 
the  shingles  on  the  side  of  a  house.  The  planks 
and  timbers  of  the  frame  were  fastened  together 
with  withes  made  of  roots,  but  the  oaken  boards  of 
the  side  were  united  by  iron  rivets  firmly  clinched. 
The  bow  and  stem  were  smnkr  in  shape,  and  must 
have  risen  high  out  of  water,  but  were  so  broken 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  they  originally 
ended.  The  keel  was  deep  and  made  of  DeMriptkm 
thick  oak  beams,  and  there  was  no  trace  ^  ****  '^^' 
of  any  metallic  sheathing ;  but  an  iron  anchor  was 
fonnd  almost  rusted  to  pieces.  There  was  no  deck 
and  the  seats  for  rowers  had  been  taken  out.  The 
oars  were  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  oar-holes,  six- 
teen on  each  side,  had  slits  sloping  towards  the 

^  See  Ids  Larger  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  32-34. 
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stem  to  allow  the  blades  of  the  oars  to  be  put 
through  from  inside.  The  most  peculiar  tUng 
about  the  ship  was  the  rudder,  which  was  on  the 
starboard  or  right  side,  this  side  being  originally 
called  '  steerboard '  from  this  circumstance.  ,  The 
rudder  was  like  a  large  oar,  with  long  blade  and 
short  handle,  and  was  attached,  not  to  the  side  of 
the  boat,  but  to  the  end  of  a  conical  piece  of  wood 
which  projected  almost  a  foot  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  almost  two  feet  from  the  stem.  This 
piece  of  wood  was  bored  down  its  length,  and  no 
doubt  a  rope  passing  through  it  secured  the  rudder 
to  the  ship's  side.  It  was  steered  by  a  tiller  at- 
tached to  the  handle,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  blade.  As  a  whole,  this  disinterred 
vessel  proved  to  be  anything  but  the  rude  and 
primitive  craft  which  might  have  been  expected ; 
it  was  neatly  built  and  well  preserved,  constructed 
on  what  a  sailor  would  call  beautiful  lines,  and 
eminently  fitted  for  sea  service.  Many  such  vessels 
may  be  found  depicted  on  the  celebrated  Bayeux 
tapestry ;  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  rudder 
explains  the  treaty  mentioned  in  the  Heimskringla, 
giving  to  Norway  all  lands  lying  west  of  Scotland 
between  which  and  the  mainland  a  vessel  could 
pass  with  her  rudder  shipped.  .  •  •  This  was  not 
one  of  the  very  largest  ships,  for  some  of  them 
had  thirty  oars  on  each  side,  and  vessels  carrying 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  were  not  uncommon. 
The  largest  of  these  were  called  Dragons,  and 
other  sizes  were  known  as  Serpents  or  Cranes. 
The  ship  itself  was  often  so  built  as  to  represent 
the  name  it  bore  :  the  dragon,  for  instance,  was  a 
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long  low  vessel,  with  the  gilded  head  of  a  dragon 
at  the  bow^  and  the  gilded  tail  at  the  stem ;  the 
moving  oaiis  at  the  side  might  represent  the  legs 
of  the  imaginary  creature,  the  row  of  shining  red 
and  white  ^hields,  that  were  hung  over  the  gun- 
wale lookea  Uke  the  monster's  scales,  and  the 
sails  striped \with  red  and  blue  might  suggest  his 
wmgs.  The  ship  preserved  at  Christiania  is  de- 
scribed  as  having  had  butasingle  mast,  set  into 
a  block  of  wood  so  large  that  it  is  said  no  such 
block  could  now  be  cut  in  Norway.  Probably  the 
sail  was  much  life  those  still  carried  by  large  open 
boats  in  that  couit(Ty,  —  a  single  square  on  a  mast 
forty  feet  long.^  These  masts  have  no  standing 
rigging,  and  are  taken  down  when  not  in  use;  and 
this  was  probably  the  practice  of  the  Vikings." 

In  such  vessels,  well  stocked  with  food  and 
weapons,  the  Northmen  were  accustomed  to  spend 
many  weeks  together  on  the  sea,  now  and  then 
touching  land.  In  such  vessels  they  made  their 
way  to  Algiers  and  Constantinople,  to  the  White 
Sea,  to  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  not,  therefore,  their 
voyage  to  Grreenland  that  seems  strange,  but  it 
is  their  success  in  founding  a  colony  which  could 
last  for  more  than  four  centuries  in  that  in- 
hospitable climate.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked  whether  the  climate  of  Greenland  ^^  cUmate  of 
may  not  have  undergone  some  change  <*"««»J"^ 
within  the  last  thousand  years.^    If  there  has  been 

^  Perhaps  it  may  haye  been  a  square-headed  Ing,  like  those  of 
die  Deal  galley-puiits ;  see  Leslie's  Old  Sea  Wingsy  Ways^  and 
Words,  in  the  Days  of  Oak  and  Hemp,  London,  1890,  p.  21. 

'  Some  people  most  haTe  queer  notions  about  the  lapse  of  past 
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any  change,  it  must  have  been  veiy  alight ;  sach 
as,  perhaps,  a  small  variation  in  the  flow  of  ocean 
currents  might  occasion.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieye  that  there  may  have  been  such  a  change, 
from  the  testimony  of  Ivar  Bardsen,  steward  of 
the  Gardar  bishopric  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  about  halfway  between  the  time 
of  Eric  the  Bed  and  our  own  time.  According  to 
Bardsen  there  had  long  been  a  downward  drifting 
of  ice  from  the  north  and  a  consequent  accumular 
tion  of  bergs  and  floes  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  insomuch  that  the  customary  route 
formerly  followed  by  ships  coming  from  Iceland 
was  no  longer  safe,  and  a  more  southerly  route 
had  been  generally  adopted.^  This  slow  southward 
extension  of  the  polar  ice-sheet  upon  the  east  of 
Gh:eenland  seems  still  to  be  going  on  at  the  present 
day.^  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  improbable,  but  on 
the  contrary  quite  probable,  that  a  thousand  years 
ago  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  tip  end  of 
Grreenland,  at  Cape  Farewell,  was  a  few  degrees 

time.  I  have  more  than  onoe  had  this  qaesdon  put  to  me  in  soeh 
a  way  as  to  show  that  what  the  qnerist  reaUy  had  in  mind  was 
some  Ta^e  impresidon  of  the  time  when  oaks  and  ohestnnta,  Tines 
and  magnolias,  grew  Inzniiantly  orer  a  groat  part  of  (Greenland  1 
But  that  was  in  the  Miooene  period,  probably  not  leas  than  a 
million  years  ago,  and  has  no  obvious  bearing  upon  the  deeds  of 
Erie  the  Red. 

^  Bardsen,  Descriptto  Grcerdandia,  appended  to  Major's  Voyages 
of  the  Venetian  Brothers,  etc  ,  pp.  40,  41 ;  and  see  below,  p.  242. 

^  Zahrtmann,  Journal  of  Royal  Creographical  Society,  London, 
1836,  Tol.  T.  p.  102.  On  this  general  subject  see  J.  D.  YHiitney, 
'*The  Climate  Changes  of  Later  Geological  Times,'*  in  Memoirs 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoGlogy  at  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1882,  ToL  Tii.  According  to  Pkx>fessor  Whitney  there  hai 
also  been  a  deterioration  in  the  climate  of  Iceland. 
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higher  than  now.^    Bat  a  slight  difference  of  this 
sort  might  have  an  important   bearing  upon  the 
fortunes  of  a  colony  planted  there.     For  example, 
it  would  directly  affect  ihe  extent  of  the  hay  crop. 
Grass  grows  very  well  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Julianeshaab.     In  summer  it  is  still  a  ^' green 
land,"  with  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  hay  enough  to  last  through  the 
nine  months  of  winter.     In  1855  '^  there  were  in 
Greenland  30  to  40  head  of  homed  cattle,  about 
100  goats,  and  20  sheep  ; "  but  in  the  ancient  col- 
ony, with  a  population  not  exceeding  6,000  per- 
sons, ^^  herds  of  cattle  were  kept  which  even  yielded 
produce  for  exportation  to  Europe."  ^     So  strong 
a  contrast  seems  to  indicate  a  much  more  plentiful 
grass  crop  than  to-day,  although  some   hay  might 
perhaps  have  been  imported  from  Iceland  in  ex- 
change for  Greenland  exports,  which  were  chiefly 
whale  oil,  eider-down,  and  skins  of  seals,  foxes, 
and  white  bears. 

When  once  the  Northmen  had  found  their  way 
to  CSape  Farewell,  it  would  have  been  marvellous 
if  such  active  sailors  could  long  have  avoided 
stumbling  upon  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Without  compass  or  astrolabe  these  daring  men 
were  accustomed  to  traverse  long  stretches  of  open 

I  One  must  not  too  liastily  infer  that  the  mean  temperatore  of 
pointi  on  the  American  coast  soaih  of  Dayis  rtrait  wonld  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  The  relation  between  the  phenomena 
is  not  qmte  so  simple.  For  example,  a  warm  early  spring  on  the 
eoaot  of  Greenland  increases  the  dischaige  of  ioebeigs  from  its 
fiords  to  wander  down  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  this  increase  of 
floating  ice  tends  to  chill  and  dampen  the  summers  at  least  as  far 
■oath  as  lAmg  IsUtad,  if  not  farther. 

>  Btnk*s  Damah  Qreefdand,  pp.  27,  96,  97. 
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sea,  trusting  to  the  stars;  and  it  needed  oniy 
a  stiff  northeasterly  breeze,  with  per- 
NorthiMii  sistent  clouds  and  fog,  to  land  a  west- 
land,  the  61b-'  ward  bound  *'  dragon  "  anywhere  from 
i^e?cui  Cape  Kace  to  Cape  Cod.  This  is  what 
ainuMtiney.  appears  to  have  happened  to  ±>jami 
Herjulf sson  in  986,  and  something  quite 
like  it  happened  to  Henry  Hudson  in  1609.^  Ca- 
riosity is  a  motive  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
LeiFs  making  the  easy  summer  yoyage  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  country  Bjami  had  seen.  He  found 
it  thickly  wooded,  and  as  there  was  a  dearth  of 
good  timber  both  in  Greenland  and  in  Iceland,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  Leif 's  friends  that  voy- 
ages for  timber,  to  be  used  at  home  and  also  to  be 
exported  to  Iceland,  might  turn  out  to  be  profit- 
TojBgmtor  able.^  As  Laing  says,  ^  to  go  in  quest 
**"■*"•  of  the  wooded  countries  to  the  south- 

west, from  whence  driftwood  came  to  their  shores, 
was  a  reasonable,  intelligible  motive  for  making  a 
voyage  in  search  of  the  lands  from  whence  it  came, 
and  where  this  valuable  material  could  be  got  for 
nothing."  ^ 

If  now  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  story  we 
shall  find  many  ear-marks  of  truth  in  it.  We 
must  not  look  for  absolute  accuracy  in  a  narra- 
tive which  —  as  we  have  it  —  is  not  the  work  of 

1  See  Bead's  Btstorical  Inquiry  concerning  Henry  Hudton,  Al- 
bany, 1866,  p.  160. 

«  "Nd  tekrt  umrsBdha  at  nfju  iim  Vlnlandafeidli,  thviat  ad 
ferdh  thikir  bsdhi  g6dh  tU  f  j4r  ok  ▼irdhlngar,"  i.  e.  '*  Now  they 
began  to  talk  again  abont  a  voyage  to  Vinland,  for  ihe  Toyagv 
thither  was  both  gainfnl  and  honourable."    Rafn,  p.  66. 

*  Heinukringlaj  i.  168. 
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Leif  or  Thorfinn  or  any  of  their  comrades,  but 
of  compilers  or  copyists,  honest  and  careful  as  it 
seems  to  me,  but  liable  to  misplace  details  and  to 
call  by  wrong  names  things  which  they  had  never 
seen.  Starting  with  these  modest  expectations  we 
shall  find  the  points  of  yerisimilitude 
nmnerous.  To  begin  with  the  least  sig-  ^Itu?^^ 
nificant,  somewhere  on  our  northeast-  °*™  ^^^ 
em  coast  the  yoyagers  found  many  foxes.^  These 
animals,  to  be  sure,  are  found  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries, but  Ae  point  for  us  is  that  in  a  southerly  and 
southwesterly  course  from  Cape  Farewell  these 
sailors  are  said  to  have  found  them.  If  our  narra- 
tors had  been  drawing  upon  their  imaginations  or 
dealing  with  semi-mythical  materials,  they  would  as 
likely  as  not  have  lugged  into  the  story  elephants 
from  Africa  or  hippogriffs  from  Dreamland ;  medi- 
aeval writers  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  all  canons 
of  probability  in  such  matters.^  But  our  narrators 
simply  mention  an  animal  which  has  for  ages 
abounded  on  our  northeastern  coasts.  One  such 
instance  is  enough  to  suggest  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing reports  or  documents  which  emanated  ulti- 
mately from  eye-witnesses  and  told  the  plain  truth. 
A  dozen  such  instances,  if  not  neutralized  by 
counter-instances,  are  enough  to  make  this  view 
extremely  probable ;  and  then  one  or  two  instances 

1  ''Fjjfldi  Tar  thar  melraldca,"  L  e.  '^ibi  Tnlpimn  magnns 
Bomenis  erat,"  Rafn,  p.  188. 

^  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  impostor  to  ooncoot  a  namu 
^  vithoat  making  blnnden  that  can  easily  be  detected  by  a 
critical  Bcbolar.  For  example,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  pas- 
i>ge  cited  (see  above,  p.  3),  in  supremely  blissful  ignorance  intro- 
^nees  oxen,  sheep,  and  silk-worms,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
■nsltiog  iron,  into  pre-Columbian  America. 
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which  could  not  have  originated  in  the  imagination 
of  a  European  writer  will  suffice  to  prove  it. 

Let  us  observe,  then,  that  on  coming  to  Mark- 
land  they  ^^  slew  a  bear ; "  ^  the  river  and  lake 
(or  bay)  in  Yinland  abounded  with  salmon  bigger 
than  Leif's  people  had  ever  seen;^  on  the  coast 
they  caught  halibut;^  they  came  to  an  island 
where  there  were  so  many  eider  ducks  breeding 
that  they  could  hardly  avoid  treading  on  their 
eggs ;  ^  and,  as  already  observed,  it  was  because 
of  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  that  Leif  named 
the  southernmost  country  he  visited  Yinland. 

^  " Thar  i  drdpa  their  einn  bjom,"  i.  e.  ''in  qua  uzsmn  inter- 
feoenmt,"  id.  p.  18a 

3  *<  Hyorki  skorti  thar  lax  {  inni  lA  i  yatninii,  ok  starra  lax 
enn  their  hefdhi  fyrr  s^dh,"  i.  e.  "  ibi  neque  in  flavio  neqne  in 
laon  deerat  salmonnm  oopia,  et  qnidem  majoria  ootporia  qiiam 
antea  Tidiaaent,"  id.  p.  32. 

*  '*  Helgir  fiakar,"  i.  e.  "aaori  piaoea,'*  id.  p.  148.  The  Dui- 
iah  phraae  ia  **heUeflyndre/'  L  e.  "holy  flounder."  The  Eng- 
liah  halibut  ia  halt  =  holy  -f  ^  ^fiownder,  Thia  word  6itf  is 
olaaaed  aa  Middle  Eng^liah,  but  may  atiU  be  heard  in  Hie  north  of 
England.  The  fiah  may  have  been  ao  oalled  "  from  being  eaten 
partionlarly  on  holy  daya  "  (Ceidury  DicL  a  y.) ;  or  poaaibly  from  a 
pagan  anperatiiion  that  water  abounding  in  flat  fiahea  ia  eapedally 
aaf e  for  marinera  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat*  ix.  70) ;  or  poaaibly  fnmi  aome 
loat  folk-tale  about  St.  Peter  (Manrer,  MdndUcke  Vdkuagen 
der  Otgenwart,  Leipaio,  I860,  p.  105). 

*  **  Svft  var  morg  aadhr  i  eynni,  at  yarla  mitti  giagA  fyri  egg- 
jum,"  L  e.  ''tantua  in  inaula  anatum  moUiaaimamm  numeroa 
erat,  ut  pne  oria  tnuudxi  fere  non  poaaet,''  id.  p.  141.  Eider  ducks 
breed  on  our  northeaatem  coasts  aa  far  south  aa  Portland,  and  are 
■ometimea  in  winter  aeen  aa  far  aouth  aa  Delaware.  They  also 
abound  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and,  as  Wilson  obaerrea,  **  their 
nests  are  crowded  ao  close  together  that  a  peraon  can  acaroely 
walk  without  treading  on  them.  .  .  .  The  Icelanders  have  for 
agea  known  the  value  of  eider  down,  and  have  done  an  ea±enmv« 
bnaineaa  in  it."  See  Wilaon'a  American  Ondthology,  voL  vi 
p.  50. 
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From  the  profusion  of  grapes  —  sncli  that  the 
ship's  stem  boat  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  haye 
been  filled  withthem^  —  we  get  a  due,  though  less 
decisive  than  could  be  wished,  to  the  location  of 
Vinlaud.  The  extreme  northern  limit 
of  the  vine  in  Canada  is  47^,  the  paral-  umitof  um 
lei  which  cuts  across  the  tops  of  Prince 
Edward  and  Cape  Breton  islands  on  the  map.' 
Near  this  northern  limit,  however,  wild  grapes  are 
by  no  means  plenty ;  so  that  the  coast  upon  which 
Leif  wintered  must  apparently  have  been  south  of 
Cape  Breton.  Dr.  Storm,  who  holds  that  Yinland 
was  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  has 
collected  some  interesting  testimony  as  to  the 
growth  of  wfld  grapes  in  that  region,  but  on  the 
whole  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  seems  rather  to 
point  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.^ 

We  may  now  observe  that,  while  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  length  of  the 
winter  day,  as  given  in  our  chronicles.  Length  of  the 
nevertheless  since  that  length  attracted  ''****^^- 
the  attention  of  the  voyagers,  as  something  re- 


'i 


"Svft   er  lagt  at  eptirbAtr   theirra  yar  fylldr  «f    Wn- 
So    it-is-flaid  ihat  afterboat     their    waa  filled   of  Tine- 

3  Storm,  "Stadias  on  tiie  Yinlaod  Voyaerea,*'  Mimaires  de  la 
inditi  rojfoU  des  arUiquaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen,  1888,  p.  SSI. 
The  limit  of  the  vine  at  this  latitude  is  some  distance  inland;  near 
die  shore  the  limit  is  a  little  farther  south,  and  in  Newfoundland 
it  does  not  grow  at  alL    Id.  p.  308. 

'  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Kohl  (Maine  Hist.  5oc.,  New  Series,  toI. 
L)  to  connect  the  voyage  of  Thorfinn  with  the  coast  of  Maine 
•eems  to  be  sucoeesf uU j  refuted  by  De  Costa,  Northmen  in  Maine, 
Ho.,  Albany,  187a 
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markable,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate  a 
latitude  lower  than  they  were  accustomed  to  reach 
in  their  trading  yoyages  in  Europe.  Such  a  lati- 
tude as  that  of  Dublin,  which  lies  opposite  Labra- 
dor, would  have  presented  no  novelty  to  them,  for 
yoyages  of  Icelanders  to  their  kinsmen  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  Rouen  as  well,  were  common  enough. 
Halifax  lies  about  opposite  Bordeaux^  and  Boston 
a  little  south  of  opposite  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Spain, 
so  that  either  of  these  latitudes  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  case ;  either  would  show  a  longer 
winter  day  than  Rouen,  which  was  about  the  south- 
ern limit  of  ordinary  trading  voyages  from  Ice- 
land. At  all  events,  the  length  of  day  indicates 
for  Yinland  a  latitude  south  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  next  point  to  be  observed  is  the  mention  of 
^^ self-sown  wheat-fields."^  This  is  not  only  an 
important  ear-mark  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  but 
it  helps  us  somewhat  further  in  determining  the 
position  of  Yinland.  The  ^^  self-«own  "  oereal, 
which  these  Icelanders  called  ^^  wheat,"  was  in  all 
probability  what  the  English  settlers  six  hundred 
years  afterward  called  ^  com,"  in  each 
case  applying  to  a  new  and  nameless 
thing  the  most  serviceable  name  at  hand.  In 
England  *^  com  "  means  either  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  oats  collectively,  or  more  specifically  wheat ; 
in  Scotland  it  generally  means  oats ;  in  America  it 
means  maize,  the  ^^  Indian  com,"  the  cereal  pecul- 
iar to  the  western  hemisphere.  The  beautiful  wav- 
ing plant,  with  its  exquisitely  tasseUed  ears,  which 

(  Sel£-«owii  wheat>acres   i 
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was  one  of  the  first  things  to  attract  Champlain's 
attention,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
such  keen  observers  as  we  are  beginning  to  find 
Leif  and  Thorfinn  to  have  been.  A  cereal  like 
this,  requiring  so  little  cultivation  that  without 
much  latitude  of  speech  it  might  be  described  as 
growing  wild,  would  be  interesting  to  Europeans 
visiting  the  American  coast ;  but  it  would  hardly 
occur  to  European  fancy  to  invent  such  a  thing. 
The  mention  of  it  is  therefore  a  very  significant 
ear-mark  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  As  re- 
gards the  position  of  Yinland,  the  presence  of 
maize  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  lower  lati- 
tude than  Nova  Scotia.  Maize  requires  intensely 
hot  summers,  and  even  under  the  most  careful 
European  cultivation  does  not  flourish  north  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its  northern- 
most limit  on  the  American  coast  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  (44^),  though 
farther  inland  it  was  found  by  Cartier  at  Hoche- 
laga,  on  the  site  of  Montreal  (45^  30').  A  pre- 
sumption is  thus  raised  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  Vinland  was  not  farther  north  than  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.^ 

This  presumption  is  supported  by  what  is  said 
about  the  climate  of  Vinland,  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  general  statements  about  cli- 
mate are  apt  to  be  very  loose  and  misleading.   We 

^  Dr.  Storm  makes  perhaps  too  much  of  this  presumption.  He 
treats  it  as  decisive  against  his  ovn  opinion  that  Vinland  was  the 
■oothem  ooast  of  NoTa  Sootia,  and  accordingly  he  tries  to  prove 
that  the  self-sown  com  was  not  maize,  hnt  **  wild  rice  '*  (Zizania 
tujuaHea).  MSmoireSy  etc,  p.  356.  Bnt  his  argument  is  weakened 
hy  ezoess  of  ingenuity* 
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are  told  that  it  seemed  to  Leif  s  people  that  cattle 
would  be  able  to  pass  the  winter  out  of  doors  there, 

for  there  was  no  frost  and  the  grass  was 
wMtherin       not   much  withered.^      On  the    other 

hand,  Thorfinn's  people  found  the 


ter  severe,  and  suffered  from  cold  and  bunger.' 
Taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  these  two 
statements  would  apply  veiy  well  today  to  our 
variable  winters  on  the  coast  southward  from  Gape 
Ann.  The  winter  of  1889-90  in  Cambridge,  for 
example,  might  very  naturally  have  been  described 
by  visitors  from  higher  latitudes  as  a  winter  with- 
out frost  and  with  grass  scarcely  withered.  In- 
deed, we  might  have  described  it  so  ourselves* 
On  ]^arragansett  and  Buzzard's  bays  such  soft 
winter  weather  is  still  more  common ;  north  of 
Cape  Ann  it  is  much  less  common.  The  severe 
winter  (magtia  hietns)  is  of  course  familiar  enough 
anywhere  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  America. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  with  some  confidence 

that  the  place  described  by  our  chroni- 
ation  of  vin.    ders  as  Vmland  was  situated  somewhere 

between  Point  Judith  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton ;  possibly  we  may  narrow  our  limits  and  say 

1  '*Tharyar8Tftg<SdlirlaiicbkoBtrat  tiivi  ertheim  s^ndisl,  at 
iSiar  mandi  eingi  f^nadbr  f ^dhr  thnzf a  i  yetmm ;  thar  krcamn 
•ingi  frost  i  yetnmi,  oklittr&niidha  thargrds,"  i  e.  ^  tanta  Mitsiii 
eiat  ter^  bonitas,  at  inde  intelligere  eaaet,  pecora  hieme  pabnlo 
non  indigere  posse,  nollis  mddeiitibiu  algoribns  hiemalibiia,  et 
gnuniiiibiis  pamm  flaeoesoentibiu."    Rafn,  p.  32. 

s  *«  Thar  Tora  tlieir  nm  Tetrinn ;  dc  gjordhist  Tstr  nukfll,  «■ 
ekki  fyri  atait  ok  gjindhist  flit  til  matarios,  ok  tdkoat  af  Tei- 
dhimar,'*  L  e.  '*  bic  hiemaront ;  onm  vero  magna  iiunderet  biemsi 
milliimqiie  pnmaiim  essetalimentom,  (dbiis  ooBpit  defioeie  oaptir 
raqne  oeaiabat."    Id.  p.  174 


'^Tl 
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that  it  was  somewhere  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Ann.  But  the  latter  conclusion  is  much  less 
secure  than  the  former.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  more  we  narrow  our  limits  the  greater  our 
liability  to  error.^  While  by  such  narrowing, 
moreover,  the  question  may  acquire  more  interest 
as  a  bone  of  contention  among  local  antiquarians, 
its  value  for  the  general  historian  is  not  increased. 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  points  of  veri- 
similitude in  our  story.  We  have  now  to  cite  two 
OT  three  details  that  are  far  more  striking  than  any 
as  yet  mentioned,  —  details  that  could  never  have 
been  conjured  up  by  the  fancy  of  any  medisBval 
European.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ^*  sav- 
ages," whether  true  savages  or  people  in  ..  ^^^^^  n 
the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  were  prac-  JSSlSS*** 
.tically  unknown  to  Europeans  before  ^*"«»i«*»* 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  were  no  such  people 
in  Europe  or  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  Africa  visited 
by  Europeans  before  the  great  voyages  of  the 
Portuguese.  Mediaeval  Europeans  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  people  who  would  show  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  an  iron  tool^  or  frantic  terror  at  the 

^  A  &Toiirite  method  of  determiniiig  the  exact  spots  visited  by 
the  Nartfamen  htm  been  to  compare  their  statements  regarding 
the  shape  and  trend  of  the  coasts,  their  hays,  headlands,  etc., 
with  Tarions  well'-known  points  on  the  New  England  coast.  It  is 
a  tempting  method,  but  imfortmiately  treaoherons,  because  the 
nme  general  description  -wHl  often  apply  well  enough  to  several 
different  places.  It  is  like  summer  boarders  in  the  country  strag- 
gling to  teU  one  another  where  they  have  been  to  drive,  —  past  a 
sehool-honse,  down  a  steep  hill,  through  some  woods,  and  by  a 
ttw-mOl,  etc 

'  It  is  not  meant  that  stone  implements  did  not  continue  to  be 
iMd  in  some  parts  of  Europe  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.    But 
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voice  of  a  bull,  or  who  would  eagerly  trade  off 
valuable  property  for  worthless  trinkets.  Their 
imagination  might  be  up  to  inventing  hobgoblins 
and  people  with  heads  under  their  shoulders,^  but 
it  was  not  up  to  inventing  such  simple  touches  of 
nature  as  these.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us 
observe  that  Thorfinn  found  the  natives  of  Yin* 
land  eager  to  give  valuable  furs  *  in  exchange  for 

this  was  not  because  iron  was  not  peif  eoUy  well  known,  Imt  be- 
oanse  in  many  backward  regions  it  was  diffioalt  to  obtain  or  to 
work,  so  that  stone  continued  in  nse.  As  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  & 
Perry,  reminds  me,  Helbig  says  that  stone-pointed  spears  were 
used  by  some  of  the  Knglish  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  stone 
battle-axes  by  some  of  the  Soots  under  William  Wallace  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poe6«fie,  Leip- 
sic,  1879,  p.  42.  Helbig*s  statement  as  to  Hastings  is  oonfiimed 
by  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  of  En^nd,  voL  iiL  p.  473. 

1  My  use  of  the  word  **  iuTenting  "  is,  in  this  connection,  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  Of  eouise  the  tales  of  ^  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders,"  the  Soiopedn,  etc.,  as  told  by  Sir  Jc^ 
Mandeville,  were  not  invented  by  the  medissral  imagination,  but 
copied  from  ancient  authors.  They  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  HimL 
NcU,f  lib.  TiL,  and  were  mentioned  before  his  time  by  Ktesias,  as 
well  as  by  Hecatsaus,  according  to  Stephanos  of  Byzantium.  Gf  . 
Aristophanes,  Aves,  1553 ;  Julius  Solinus,  Polyhittor^  ed.  Salm*- 
sins,  cap.  240.  Just  as  these  sheets  are  going  to  press  there  comes 
to  me  Mr.  Perry's  acute  and  learned  Hittory  of  Greek  Xilerofwre, 
New  Tork,  1890,  in  which  this  subject  is  mentioned  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  mendacious  and  medical  Ktesias:  — These  stories 
haye  probably  acquired  a  literary  currency  ^  by  exercise  of  the 
habit,  not  unknown  eyen  to  students  of  science,  of  indispriminalie 
copying  from  one's  predecessors,  so  that  in  reading  Manderille 
we  have  the  ghosts  of  the  lies  of  Ktesias,  almost  sanotiBed  by 
the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  quoted  them  and  theroby  made 
them  a  part  of  medisval  folk-lore  —  and  from  f olk4aire,  proba- 
bly, they  took  their  remote  start ''  (p.  522). 

s  **  En  that  Tar  grdvara  ok  safrali  ok  allskonar  skinnayaia '' 
(Raf n,  p.  50),  —  L  e.  gray  fur  and  sable  and  all  sorts  of  skin- 
wares  ;  in  another  account,  '*  skinnavoru  ok  algr4  skinn,"  which 
fan  the  Danish  yersioii  is  **ftkindyarer  og  egte  graaskind"  (id 
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little  strips  of  scarlet  cloth  to  bind  about  their 
heads.  When  the  Northmen  found  the  cloth  grow- 
ing scarce  they  cut  it  into  extremely  narrow  strips, 
but  the  desire  of  the  natives  was  so  great  that 
they  would  still  give  a  whole  skin  for  the  smallest 
strip.  They  wanted  also  to  buy  weap-  ^he  natiTea  ot 
ons,  but  Thorfinn  forbade  his  men  to  "^'"^^ 
sell  them.  One  of  the  natives  picked  up  an 
iron  hatchet  and  cut  wood  with  it ;  one  after  an- 
other tried  and  admired  it ;  at  length  one  tried  it 
on  a  stone  and  broke  its  edge,  and  then  they  scorn- 
fully threw  it  down.^  One  day  while  they  were 
trading,  Thorfinn's  bull  ran  out  before  them  and 
bellowed,  whereupon  the  whole  company  was  in- 
stantly scattered  in  headlong  flight.  After  this, 
when  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  natives, 
Thorfinn  drew  up  his  men  for  a  fight  and  put  the 
bull  in  front,  very  much  as  Pyrrhus  used  elephants 
—  at  first  with  success —  to  frighten  the  Romans 
and  their  horses.* 

p^  150),  —  L  e.  skinwares  and  g^nmne  gray  fan.  Cartier  in  Gan- 
ida  and  tJie  Puritans  in  MasBaohnsetts  were  not  long  in  finding 
tUt  the  natives  liad  good  fors  to  seU. 

1  Rafn,  p.  156. 

'  Much  onrions  information  respecting  the  nse  of  elepliants  in 
war  may  be  found  in  the  learned  work  of  the  GheTalier  Armandi, 
Bigtoire  milttaire  de$  Afphants^  Paris,  1843.  As  regards  Thor- 
finn's  bnU,  Mr.  Laing  makes  the  kind  of  blander  that  our  Brit- 
idi  cousins  are  sometimes  known  to  make  when  they  get  the 
Boeky  Mountains  within  sight  of  Bunker  Hill  monument.  **  A 
eootinental  people  in  that  part  of  America/'  says  Mr.  Laiog, 
"could  not  be  strangers  to  the  much  more  formidable  bison.'' 
Btinuhinglaj  p.  109.  Bisons  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mr.  Laing  ?  I 
And  then  his  comparison  quite  misses  the  point ;  a  bison,  if  the 
BatiTes  had  been  familiar  with  him,  would  not  have  been  at  all 
formidable  as  compared  to  the  bull  which  they  had  neyer  before 
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These  incidents  are  of  surpassing  interest,  for 
they  were  attendant  upon  the  first  meeting  (in  all 
probability)  that  ever  took  place  between  civilized 
Europeans  and  any  people  below  the  upper  status 
of  barbarism.^  Who  were  these  natives  encoun- 
tered by  Thorfinn?  The  Northmen  called  them 
*^  SkrsBlings,"  a  name  which  one  is  at  first  sight 
strongly  tempted  to  derive  from  the  Icelandic  verb 
akrcekjay  identical  with  the  English  screech,  A 
crowd  of  excited  Indians  might  most  appropri- 
ately be  termed  Screechers.^  This  derivation, 
however,  is  not  correct.  The  word  akrcding  sur- 
vives in  modem  Norwegian,  and  means  a  feeble 
MMniiurof  ^^  W^7  ^'  inaignificatU  person.  Dr, 
ttTg^^ltf  Storm's  suggestion  is  in  all  probability 
correct,  that  the  name  ^^  SkrsBlings,"  as 
applied  to  the  natives  of  America,  had  no  ethno- 
logical significance,  but  simply  meant  ^^  inferior 
people ; "  it  gave  concise  expression  to  the  white 
man's  opinion  that  they  were  ^^a  bad  lot."  In 
Icelandic  literature  the  name  is  usually  applied  to 
the  Eskimos,  and  hence  it  has  been  rashly  inferred 
that  Thorfinn  found  Eskimos  in  Yinland.  Such 
was  Rain's  opinion,  and  since  his  time  the  com- 

seen.  A  hone  is  mnch  leas  formidable  than  a  oongar,  but  Artec 
warriors  who  did  not  mind  a  oongar  were  paralyzed  with  tentw  at 
the  sight  of  men  on  horseback.  It  is  the  unknown  that  frightens 
in  snoh  oases.  Thorfinn*s  natiyes  were  probably  familiar  with 
snch  large  animals  as  moose  and  deer,  but  a  deer  is  n't  a  bnlL 

^  The  Phcenicians,  however  (who  in  this  oonneetion  may  be 
classed  with  Europeans),  must  have  met  with  some  snoh  people  in 
the  course  of  their  yoyages  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa.  I  shaU 
treat  of  this  more  fully  below,  p.  327. 

*  As  for  Indians,  says  Cieza  de  Leon,  they  are  all  noisy  (alhan^ 
t[uientos).    Segunda  Parte  de  la  Cnfmca  del  Peru,  oap.  jjdSL. 
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HientatoTB  bave  gone  off  upon  a  wrong  tnil  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  wasfced.^  It  would  be 
well  to  remember,  howeTer,  that  the  Europeans  of 
the  eleventh  century  were  not  ethnologists ;  in 
meeting  these  inferior  peoples  for  the  first  time  thqr 
were  more  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  broad 
&ct  of  their  inferiority  than  to  be  nice  in  making 
distinctions.  When  we  call  both  Australians  and 
Fnegians  ^'  savages,"  we  do  not  assert  identity  or 
relationship  between  them;  and  so  whmi  the 
Northmen  called  Eskimos  and  Indians  by  the 
same  disparaging  epithet,  they  doubtless  simply 
meant  to  call  them  savages. 

Our  chronicle  describes  the  Sknielings  of  Vin- 
land  as  swarthy  in  hue,  ferocious  in  aspect,  with 
Qgly  hair,  big  eyes,  and  broad  cheeks.'  This  will 
do  very  well  for  Indians,  except  as  to 
the  eyes.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  wgMg^ 
of  Indian  eyes  as  small;  but  in  this 
oomiection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  kem 

^  For  ecmnple,  Dr.  De  Costa  ref  en  to  Dr.  Abbott's  disoorexies 
as  mdiostiiig  "  that  the  IndiBn  WW  preceded  by  a  people  liko  the 
Fikimoi^  whose  stone  nnplements  are  found  in  the  Trenton 
gimTd.'*  Pr^Columbian  IHtanfery, p.  182.  Quite  so;  bnt  that 
vas  m  the  Glacial  Period  (I  I),  and  when  tlie  edge  of  the  ioe-sheet 
■lowly  retreated  northward,  tiiie  Eskimo,  who  is  emphalieally  aa 
Arotw  ereatnre,  donbtless  retreated  with  it,  jnst  as  he  retreated 
irom  Europe.  See  abore,  p.  18.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
•on  for  BDpposing  that  there  were  any  Bddmos  south  of  lAbiador 
K>  Istely  aa  nine  hundred  years  agow 

*  "Their  yora  srartir  mean  ok  illiligir,  ok  haydhu  flit  h4r  i 
l^dhL  Their  Torn  mjok  eygdhir  ok  breidhir  i  kinnum,"  i.  e. 
'^ffi  homines  erant  nigri,  tmoulenti  spede,  fosdam  in  eapite 
Mmamhabentesyooulismagnisetgemslatis.'*  Bafn,p.  149.  The 
Wlmdie  tvartr  is  more  precisely  rendered  by  the  idsntieal  Ei^ 
tab  twarthif  than  by  the  Latin  tdger. 
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observer,  Maro  Lescarbot,  in  his  minute  and  elab- 
orate description  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Micmacs  of  Acadia,  speaks  with  some  emphasis  of 
their  large  eyes.^  Dr.  Storm  quite  reasonably 
suggests  that  the  Norse  expression  may  refer  to 
the  size  not  of  the  eye-ball,  but  of  the  eye-socket, 
which  in  the  Indian  face  is  apt  to  be  large ;  and 
yery  likely  this  is  what  the  Frenchman  also  had 
in  mind. 

These  Skrselings  were  clad  in  skins,  and  their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  slings,  and  stone 
hatchets.  In  the  latter  we  may  now,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  recognize  the  familiar  tomahawk ;  and 
when  we  read  that,  in  a  sharp  fight  with  the  na- 
tives, Thorbrand,  son  of  the  conmiander  Snorro, 
was  slain,  and  the  woman  Freydis  afterward  found 
his  corpse  in  the  woods,  with  a  fiat  stone  sticking 
in  the  head,  and  his  naked  sword  lying  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  we  seem  to  see  how  it  all  hap- 
TheBkne-  i)ened.^  We  seem  to  see  the  stealthy 
uSffwlrl  to-  Indian  suddenly  dealing  the  death-blow, 
SSJiir^  ^^^  *1^®°  obliged  for  his  own  safety  to 
**"*°^  dart  away  among  the  trees  without  re- 

covering his  tomahawk  or  seizing  the  sword.     The 
SkraBlings  came  up  the  river  or  lake  in  a  swarm  of 

^  *'  MaiB  qnftt  k  noz  SaayagM,  poor  oe  qui  reg^arde  lea  lenx  ilx 
ne  lea  ont  ni  blenz,  ni  verds,  mais  nolrs  pour  la  pluspart,  ainsi  que 
les  oheyenx ;  A  neantmoms  ne  sont  petits,  o8me  oeiix  des  anciens 
Soythes,  mau  d'une  grandeur  bien  agreable."  Lescarbot,  Hit*- 
toire  de  la  NouvelU  Franctf  Paris,  1612,  torn.  ii.  p.  714. 

3  *^Hiin  fann  fyrir  s&r  mann  daadhan,  thar  var  Thorbrandr 
SnpTTaaon,  ok  8t<$db  hellnsteinn  i  hofdhi  honum  ;  srenUiit  I^  beri 
1  hjA  honnm,"  L  e.  "  Ilia  incidit  in  mortunm  hominem,  Thorbran- 
dun  Snorrii  filinm,  onjns  capiti  lapis  planus  impaotna  stetit;  lUf 
dns  joxta  earn  gladins  jaonit."    Rafn,  p.  154. 
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eanoes,  all  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices  (jst 
Uli  omnea  valde  acutum  ululahanC)^  and,  leaping 
ashore,  began  a  formidable  attack  with  slings  and 
arrows.  The  narrative  calls  these  canoes  "skin^ 
boats  "  (Jivdhkeipar)^  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  hay  aha  and  umiaha 
of  the  Eskimos.^  I  suspect  that  the  writer  did 
Iiave  such  boats  in  mind,  and  accordingly  used  a 
word  not  strictly  accurate.  Very  likely  his  author- 
ities failed  to  specify  a  distinction  between  bark- 
boats  and  skin-boats,  and  simply  used  the  handiest 
word  for  designating  canoes  as  contrasted  with 
their  own  keeled  boats.^ 

One  other  point  which  must  be  noticed  here  in 
connection  with  the  SkraBlings  is  a  sing^nlar  mar 
noenvre  which  they  are  said  to  have  practised  in 
the  course  of  the  fight.  They  raised  upon  the  end 
of  a  pole  a  big  ball,  not  unlike  a  sheep's  paunch, 
and  of  a  bluish  colour  ;  this  ball  they  swung  from 
the  pole  over  the  heads  of  the  white  men,  and 
it  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  horrid  noise.^    Now, 

^  These  Eskimo  skin -boats  are  described  in  Rink's  DaniaA 
Greenland,  pp.  113,  179. 

'  Cf.  Storm,  op.  cti.  pp.  366,  367. 

*  ^  That  s4  their  Karlsefni  at  Skrselfng^  f srdhn  npp  A  stong 
knott  standar  mykinn  thvi  nssr  til  at  jaf  na  sem  sandhanromb,  ok 
helzt  hUn  at  lit,  ok  fley^dhn  af  st6ng:inni  upp  i  landit  yfir  lidk 
tbeim  Earlsefnis,  ok  Ut  illilega  yidhr,  thar  sem  nidhr  kom. 
Vidh  thetta  sl6  6tta  myklmn  A  Karlsefni  ok  allt  lidh  hans,  stS  at 
thi  ffsti  engis  annars  enn  fl^'a,  ok  halda  nndan  upp  medh  llnni, 
thWst  theim  th6tti  lidh  Skrselinga  drifa  at  sdr  allnm  megin,  ok 
Utta  eigi,  fyrr  enn  their  koma  til  hamra  nokkurra,  ok  veittn  thar 
^dhrtoka  hardha,''  i.  e.  "  Videmnt  Earlsefniani  quod  Sknelingi 
longorio  snstnlemnt  globnm  ingentem,  venizi  ovillo  hand  absi- 
oulem,  colore  fere  oieraleo;  hxmo  ex  longorio  in  terram  saper 
Bunmm  £arlsef nianonim  oontorsenmt,  qui  at  deoidit,  diram  so^ 
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according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  this  was  a  mode  ol 
fighting  formerly  common  among  the  Algonquiofl, 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  This  big  ball  was 
what  Mr.  Schoolcraft  calls  the  ^  balidta,"  or  what 
the  Indians  themselves  call  the  ^*  demon's  head.'^ 
It  was  a  hirge  round  boulder,  sewed  up  in  a  new 
skin  and  attached  to  a  pole.  As  the  skin  dried  it 
enwrapped  the  stone  tightly;  and  then  it  was 
daubed  with  grotesque  devices  in  various  colours. 
^  It  was  borne  by  several  warriors  who  acted  as 
balisteers.  Plunged  upon  a  boat  or  canoe,  it  was 
capable  of  sinking  it.  Brought  down  upon  a 
group  of  men  on  a  sudden,  it  produced  constemar 
tion  and  death."  ^  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  narrative,  for  it  shows  us  the  Ice- 
landic writer  (here  manifestly  controlled  by  some 
authoritative  source  of  information)  describing  a 
very  strange  mode  of  fighting,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Algonquins. 
Karlsefni's  men  do  not  seem  to  have  relished  this 
outlandish  style  of  fighting ;  they  retreated  along 
the  river  bank  until  they  came  to  a  favourable  situ- 
ation among  some  rocks,  where  they  made  a  stand 
and  beat  off  their  swarming  assailants.  The  lat- 
ter, as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  losing  many 
warriors  without   gaining  their  point,   suddenly 

mdt.  Hao  re  tentne  peronlBns  est  KarlMfniiiB  soiqae  omnes,  nt 
oihil  alind  ouperent  qnam  fngere  et  gndnm  ref erre  smsixm  seooB- 
dcm  flayinm :  oredebaiit  enim  se  ab  Sknelingis  nndiqne  dronm- 
▼eniii.  Hino  non  gndnm  Btitere,  prinsquaiu  ad  rapes  qnasdam 
peryenissent,  nbi  aoriter  resistebant."    Rafn,  p.  158. 

^  Sobooloraft,  Archivts  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  Pfailadelpbia, 
1860,  6  Tols.  4to,  Yol.  L  p.  89 ;  a  figure  of  this  weapon  is  given  in 
the  same  yolnme,  plate  zr.  Bg.  2,  from  a  oarefnl  desoriptifai 
by  Ghingwank,  an  Algonquin  chief. 
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turned  and  fled  to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  away 
with  astonishing  celerity.  Throughout  the  account 
it  seems  to  me  perfectly  dear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Indians. 

The  coexistence  of  so  many  unmistakable  marks 
of  truth  in  our  narratives  may  fairly  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  demonstration  that  they  must  be  de- 
rived, through  some  eminently  .trustworthy  chan- 
nel, from  the  statements  of  intelligent  eye-wit- 
nesses who  took  part  in  the  events  related.  Here 
and  there,  no  doubt,  we  come  upon  some  improb- 
able incident  or  a  touch  of  superstition,  such  as 
we  need  not  go  back  to  the  eleventh 
centuiy  to  find  veiy  common  among  sea- 
men's  narratives ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  in  the 
present  case  is  that  there  are  so  few  such  features. 
One  fabulous  creature  is  mentioned.  Thorfinn  and 
his  men  saw  from  their  vessel  a  glittering  speck 
upon  the  shore  at  an  opening  in  the  woods.  They 
hailed  it,  whereupon  the  creature  proceeded  to  per- 
form the  quite  human  act  of  shooting  an  arrow, 
which  killed  the  man  at  the  helm.  The  narrator 
calls  it  a  ^^uniped,"  or  some  sort  of  one-footed 
goblin,^  but  that  is  hardly  reasonable,  for  after  the 
shooting  it  went  on  to  perform  the  further  quite 
hmnan  and  eminently  Indian-like  act  of  running 
away.^  Evidently  this  discreet  ^*  uniped  "  was  im- 
pressed with  the  desirableness  of  living  to  fight 

1  Rafn,  p.  160;  De  Costa,  p.  134 ;  Storm,  p.  830. 

*  Here  the  nurator  seeniB  detennined  to  give  ne  a  genuine 
mack  of  the  manrellons,  for  when  the  fleeing  nnxped  oomei  to  a 
^laoe  where  hie  retreat  seems  out  off  hy  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he 
nms  (glides,  or  hops  ?)  across  the  water  without  sinking.  In 
VigfosBon's  Tendon,  howeTer,  the  maryelloua  is  eliminated,  and 
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another  day.  In  a  narrative  otherwise  character^ 
ized  by  sobriety,  such  an  instance  of  fancy,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  come  down  from  the  original 
sources,  counts  for  as  much  or  as  little  as  Henry 
Hudson's  description  of  a  mermaid.^ 

It  is  now  time  for  a  few  words  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  records  upon  which  our  story  is  based. 
And  first,  let  us  remark  upon  a  possible  source  of 
misapprehension  due  to  the  associations  with  which 
a  certain  Norse  word  has  been  clothed.  The  old 
Norse  narrative -writings  are  called  "sagas,"  a 
word  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  Eng- 
lish as  equivalent  to  legendary  or  semi-mythical 
HUfeadintf  uarrativcs.  To  cite  a  "  saga  "  as  author- 
!!Sh  Si^Siid  ^*y  for  a  statement  seems,  therefore,  to 
•««ga.'*  some  people  as  inadmissible  as  to  cite  a 
fairy-tale ;  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  to 
some  such  misleading  association  of  ideas  is  due 
the  particular  form  of  the  opinion  expressed  some 
time  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  —  "  that  there  is  the  same  sort 
of  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  Leif 
Ericsson  that  there  is  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Agamenmon.     They  are  both  traditions 

the  oreatnre  simply  runs  OTer  the  stnbble  and  disappears.  The 
incident  is  evidently  an  instance  where  the  narratiye  has  been 
"embellished*'  by  introducing  a  feature  from  ancient  classical 
writers.  The  "  Monocoli,"  or  one-legged  people,  axe  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.f  tU.  2 :  ^^  Item  hominum  genns  qui  Monoooli 
Tocarentor,  singulis  cruribns,  mine  pemicitatis  ad  saltum."  Gf. 
Aulns  Gellins,  Nodes  Attica,  -viii.  4. 

^  Between  Spitzbeigen  and  Nova  Zembla,  June  15,  1606.  Foi 
the  description,  with  its  droll  details,  see  Ptarchas  his  Pilgrimes, 
m.575. 
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accepted  by  later  writers,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  regarding  as  true  the  details 
related  about  the  discoveries  of  the  for-  compariMti 

.«  .1  •«•  ••  !•        between  Leif 

xner  than  there  is  for  accepting  as  his-  Exicawnand 
tone  truth  the  narrative  contained  in     *'™*°*°°°* 
the  Homeric  poems."     The  report  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve that  ^^it  is  antecedently  probable  that  the 
Northmen  discovered  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  and  this  discovery  is  con- 
firmed by  the  same  sort  of  historical  tradition,  not 
strong  enough  to  be  called  evidence,  upon  which 
our  belief  in  many  of  the  accepted  facts  of  history 
rests."  ^    The  second  of  these  statements  is  char- 
acterized by  critical  moderation,  and  expresses  the 
inevitable  and  wholesome  reaction  against  the  rash 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Kafn  half  a  century  ago, 
and  the  vagaries  of  many  an  uninstructed  or  im- 
critical  writer  since  his  time.     But  the  first  state- 
ment is  singularly  unfortunate.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  findTcomparison  more  inappropriate  than 
that  between  Agamemnon  and  Leif,  between  the 
Ihad  and  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.     The  story  of 
the  Trojan  War  and  its  heroes,  as  we  have  it  in 
Homer  and  the  Athenian  dramatists,  is  pure  folk- 
lore as  regards  form,  and  chiefly  folk- 
lore as  regards  contents.      It  is  in  a  ^e^x^^^ 
high  degree  probable  that  this  mass  of  ha^'itf  iT 
folk-lore   surrounds  a  kernel   of  plain  ^'°" 
&ct,  that  in  times  long  before  the  first  Olympiad 
an  actual  ^  king  of  men  "  at  MycensB  conducted  an 
expedition  against  the  gi^eat  city  by  the  Simois, 
that  the  Agamemnon  of  the  poet  stands  in  some 

^  Proceedingi  Mau,  Hut,  8oc.f  December,  1887. 
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such  relation  toward  this  chieftain  as  that  in  which 
the  Charlemagne  of  mediaeval  romance  stands  to* 
ward  the  mighty  Emperor  of  the  West.^  Never- 
theless the  story,  as  we  have  it,  is  simply  folk-lore. 
If  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contain  faint  reminis- 
cences of  actual  events,  these  events  are  so  inex- 
tricably wrapped  up  with  mythical  phraseology 
that  by  no  cunning  of  the  scholar  can  they  be  con- 
strued into  history.  The  motives  and  capabilities 
of  the  actors  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
accomplish  their  destinies  are  such  as  exist  only  in 
fairy-tales.  Their  world  is  as  remote  from  that 
in  which  we  live  as  the  world  of  Sindbad  and  Car 
maralzaman  ;  and  this  is  not  essentially  altered  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  introduces  us  to  definite  local- 
ities and  familiar  customs  as  often  as  the  Irish 
legends  of  Finn  M'Cumhail.' 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  unlike 
such  writings  than  the  class  of  Icelandic  sagas  to 
which  that  of  Eric  the  Red  belongs.     Here  we 

„     ^     have  quiet  and  sober  narrative,  not  in 

The  Saga  of  *        ,  , 

Brio  the  Red  !■  the  Icast  like  a  fairy-tale,  but  often  much 

not  folk-lore.  *^  ' 

like  a  ship's  log.  Whatever  such  nar- 
rative may  be,  it  is  not  folk-lore.  In  act  and 
motive,  in  its  conditions  and  laws,  its  world  is  the 
every-day  world  in  which  we  live.  If  now  and 
then  a  "  uniped  "  happens  to  stray  into  it,  the  in- 

^  I  used  this  azgnment  twenty  yean  ago  in  qualification  of  the 
OTer-zealona  solarizing  views  of  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  and  othen.  See 
mj  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  pp.  191-202;  and  of.  freeman  on 
"  The  Mythical  and  Bomantio  Elements  in  Early  English  Histoiy,'* 
In  his  Hutorical  Essays^  i.  1-39. 

*  Cnrtin,  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,  pp.  12,  204,  S08| 
Kennedy,  Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  CeUs,  pp.  203-311. 
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eongmitjr  is  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  case  of  Hud* 
son's  mermaid,  or  a  ghost  in  a  modem  coimtry 
inn ;  whereas  in  the  Homeric  fabric  the  supei^ 
natural  is  warp  and  woof.  To  assert  a  likeness 
between  two  kinds  of  literature  so  utterly  difiEerent 
is  to  go  very  far  astray. 

As  already  observed,  I  suspect  that  misleading 
associations  with  the  word  ^^saga"  may  have 
exerted  an  unconscious  influence  in  producing  this 
particular  kind  of  blunder,  — for  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  blunder.  Resemblance  is  tacitly  assumed 
between  the  Iliad  and  an  Icelandic  saga.  Well, 
between  the  Iliad  and  some  Icelandic  sagas  there 
is  a  real  and  strong  resemblance.  In  truth  these 
sagas  are  divisible  into  two  well  marked  and 
sharply  contrasted  classes.  In  the  one  class  be- 
long the  Eddie  Lays,  and  the  mythical  aagas^  such 
as  the  Volsunga,  tiie  stories  of  Bagnar,  ^^^.  ^ 
Frithiof,  and  others  ;  and  along  with  bistorioj 
these,  though  totally  difPerent  in  source, 
we  may  for  our  present  purpose  group  the  romanr 
tie  sagcuj  such  as  Parceval,  Bemimd,  Karlamag- 
nus,  and  others  brought  from  southern  Europe. 
These  are  alike  in  being  composed  of  legendary 
and  mjrthical  materials ;  they  belong  essentially  to 
the  literature  of  folk-lore.  In  the  other  class 
come  the  historical  sagas^  such  as  those  of  Njal 
and  Egil,  the  Sturlunga,  and  many  others,  with 
the  numerous   biographies  and  annals.^     These 

^  Kowhere  can  yon  find  a  more  masterly  critical  account  of 
leelandic  literatnre  than  in  Vigfuaion*!  "  Prolegomena  '*  to  his 
edition  of  Sturlunga  Saga,  Oxford,  1878,  toL  i  pp.  iz.-ceiiT. 
Then  is  a  good  but  very  brief  aooonnt  in  Horn*!  Hitlorjf  of  th€ 
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WTitings  give  us  Hstory,  and  often  yery  good  his- 
tory indeed.  ^^  Saga  "  meant  simply  any  kind  of 
literature  in  narrative  form ;  the  good  people  of 
Iceland  did  not  happen  to  have  such  a  handy 
word  as  "  history,"  which  they  could  keep  entire 
when  they  meant  it  in  sober  earnest  and  chop 
down  into  ^^  story"  when  they  meant  it  otherwise. 
It  is  very  much  as  if  we  were  to  apply  the  same 
word  to  the  Arthur  legends  and  to  William  of 
Mdlmesbury's  judicious  and  accurate  chronicles, 
and  call  them  alike  ^'  stories." 

The  narrative  upon  which  our  accoimt  of  the 
Yinland  voyages  is  chiefly  based  belongs  to  the 
class  of  historical  sagas.  It  is  the  Saga  of  Eric 
the  Red,  and  it  exists  in  two  different  versions,  of 
which  one  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  north, 
the  other  in  the  west,  of  Iceland.  The  western 
version  is  the  earlier  and  in  some   respects  the 

The  western  or    ^^^^^'       I*  ^8  f  OUUd  iu  tWO  VcUumS,  that 

Hauk*.b6k       Qf  ^^  vrresii  coUcction  kuowu  as  JETatiks- 

Tenuon  ox  Bnc  o 

theRed'.s^,..  6<5i  (AM.  544),  and  that  which  is 
simply  known  as  AM.  557  from  its  catalogue 
number  in  Ami  Magnusson's  collection.  Of  these 
the  former,  which  is  the  best  preserved,  was  writ- 
ten in  a  beautiful  hand  by  Hauk  Erlendsson, 
between  1305  and  1334,  the  year  of  his  death. 
This  western  version  is  the  one  which  has  generally 
been  printed  under  the  title,  ^^  Saga  of  Thorfinn 
Karlsefni."  It  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  most 
frequently  referred  in  the  present  chapter.' 

Literature  qf  the  Scandinavian  North,  tnuul.  by  R.  B.  Andenon, 
Cliicagro,  1884,  pp.  5O>70. 
1  It  is  printed  in  Rafn,  pp.  84-187,  and  in  Grdnlands  hiMtmukt 
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The  nortihem  version  is  that  which  was  made 
about  the  year  1387  by  the  priest  J6n  Thordhar- 
Bon,  and  contained  in  the  famous  compilation 
known  as  the  Flateyar-bSk^  or  ^^Flat  Island 
Book."^    This  priest  was  editing  the 

-  T7-  ^^1    f   rty  1  •   1      The  northern 

saga  of  King  Olaf  Tiyggvesson,  which  or  Fut<»yBp. 
is  contained  in  that  compilation,  and 
.  inasmuch  as  Leif  Ericsson's  presence  at  King 
OlaTs  court  was  connected  both  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Greenland  and  with  the 
discovery  of  Yinland,  Jon  paused,  after  the  man- 
ner of  mediaeval  chroniclers,  and  inserted  then  and 
there  what  he  knew  about  Eric  and  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn.  In  doing  this,  he  used  parts  of  the  original 
saga  of  Eric  the  Bed  (as  we  find  it  reproduced  in 
the  western  version),  and  added  thereunto  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  material  concerning  the  Yin- 
land  voyages  derived  from  other  sources.  Jon's 
version  thus  made  has  generally  been  printed  under 
the  title,  "  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red."  « 

Now  the  older  version,  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives  an  account 
of  things  which  happened  three  centuries  before  it 
was  written.  A  cautious  scholar  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
slow,  to  consider  any  historical  narrative  as  quite 

^indetnuerker^  i.  862-443.  The  most  essential  part  of  it  may 
now  be  f oand,  under  its  own  name,  in  Vigfaason^s  Icelandic  Prote 
^^toder,  pp.  12»-140. 

^  It  belonged  to  a  man  who  lived  on  Flat  Island,  in  one  of  the 
leelaad  fiords. 

'  It  is  printed  in  Rafn,  pp.  l->76,  under  the  title  "  Thsttir  af 
Qreki  Rauda  ok  QrsBnlendfogum.*'  For  a  critical  account  of 
^^^^M  TSisions,  see  Storm,  op.  cii,  pp.  319-325 ;  I  do  not,  in  all  re- 
H^^cts,  follow  him  in  his  depreciation  of  the  Flateyax^b^k  Texsion. 
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satisfactory  authority,  even  when  it  contains  no  im- 
px««amptum  pi^hablc  Statements,  unless  it  is  nearly 
M^^Dot  contemporary  with  the  events  which  it 
oootemporary.  yeoords.  Such  was  the  rulc  laid  down 
by  the  late  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  rule ;  the  proper  application  of  it 
has  disencumbered  history  of  much  rubbish.  At 
the  same  time,  like  all  rules,  it  should  be  used  with 
judicious  caution  and  not  allowed  to  run  away  with 
us.  As  applied  by  Lewis  to  Soman  history  it 
would  have  swept  away  in  one  great  cataclysm  not 
only  kings  and  decemvirs,  but  Brennus  and  his 
Grauls  to  boot,  and  left  us  with  nothing  to  swear 
by  until  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus.^  Subsequent  re- 
search has  shown  that  this  was  going  altogether  too 
far.  The  mere  fact  of  distance  in  time  between  a 
document  and  the  events  which  it  records  is  only 
negative  testimony  against  its  value,  for  it  may  be 
a  faithful  transcript  of  some  earlier  document  or 
documents  since  lost.  It  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
a  negative  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  simply 
raises  a  presimiption  the  weight  of  which  should 
be  estimated  by  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  prob- 
abilities in  the  case.  Among  the  many  Icelandic 
veUums  that  are  known  to  have  perished^  there 

^  Lewises  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Ronum  Hi^ 
tory^  2  ToU.,  London,  1855. 

^  And  notably  in  that  terrible  fiie  of  October,  1728,  wbieh 
consomed  the  Univenity  Library  at  Ck>penbagen,  and  broke  the 
heart  of  the  noble  collector  of  mannsoriptB,  Ami  Magnnsson.  Tlie 
great  emption  of  Hecla  in  1390  overwhelmed  two  famona  home- 
■teads  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood.  From  the  local  hiBtary 
of  these  homeeteads  and  their  inmates,  Vigfnsson  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  that  some  records  may  still  be  there  "  awaitii^  the  spads 
and  pickaxe  of  a  new  Schliemann,"    Sturlunga  SagOy  p.  oUt. 
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may  well  Iiave  been  earlier  copies  of  Eric  the 
Bed's  Saga. 

Hank  Erlendsson  reckoned  himself  h  direct  de- 
soendanty  in  the  eighth  generation,  from  Snorro, 
son  of  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid,  bom  in  Yinland. 
He  was  an  important  personage  in  Iceland,  a  man 
of  erudition,  author  of  a  brief  book  of  contempo- 
lary  annals  and  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  in  which 
he  introduced  the  Arabic  numerals  into  Iceland* 
In  tlu!|^'  days  the  lover  of  books,  if  he 
would  add« them  to  his  library,  might  wm  uid  hk 
now  a9d.4J|fk  obtun  an  original  manu- 
8cri]gflH^ppally  he  had  to  copy  them  or  have 
the^^^^B  by  hand*  The  Hauks-b6k,  with  its 
200flHPone  of  the  most  extensive  Icelandic  vel- 
lums now  in  existence,  is  really  Hank's  private 
library,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  and  it  shows  that 
he  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  books.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  his  copy- 
ing himself,  and  also  employed  two  clerks  in  the 
same  kind  of  work.^ 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  occur  to  any 
rational  being  to  suggest  that  Hauk  may  have 
written  down  his  version  of  Eric  the  Bed's  Saga 
from  an  oral  tradition  nearly  three  centuries  old* 
The  narrative  could  not  have  been  so  long  pre- 
senred  in  its  integrity,  with  so  little  extravagance 
of  statement  and  so  many  marks  of  truthfulness  in 
details  foreign  to  ordinary  Icelandic  experience,  if 

1  An  ezoellent  facsimile  of  Hank's  Handwritiog  is  giyen  in 
Haln,tali.iiL,  lower  part ;  tab.  ir.  and  the  upper  part  of  tab. 
ia.  arc  in  Uie  hands  of  his  two  amanuenses.  See  VigfoMon, 
^eit.p.  oIzL 
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it  Iiad  been  entrusted  to  oral  tradition  alone.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  imagine  Drake's 
not  iikei7  to  ^^  World  Bncompassed  "  handed  down 
■e^*ed  to  ^^  by  Oral  tradition  from  the  days  of  Qu  ^en 
by  ormi  tndi-  Elizabeth  to  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria, 
bach  transmission  is  possible  enough 
with  hel^ic  poems  and  folk-tales,  which  deal  with 
a  few  dramatic  situations  and  a  stock  of  mythical 
conceptions  familiar  at  every  fireside;  but  in  a 
simple  matter-of-fact  record  of  sailors'  observa- 
tions and  experiences  on  a  stnmge  coast,  oral 
tradition  would  not  be  long  in  distorting  and 
jumbling  the  details  into  a  result  quite  undecipher- 
able. The  story  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  presently  to 
be  cited,  shows  what  strange  perversions  occur, 
even  in  written  tradition,  when  the  copyist,  instead 
of  faithfully  copying  records  of  unfamiliar  events, 
tries  to  edit  and  amend  them.  One  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  that  Hatik's  vellum  of  Eric  the  Red's 
Saga,  with  its  many  ear-marks  of  truth  above  men- 
tioned, was  copied  by  him  —  and  quite  carefully 
and  faithfuUy  withal -from  some  older  veUum 
not  now  forthcoming. 

As  we  have  no  clue,  however,  beyond  the  inter* 
nal  evidence,  to  the  age  or  character  of  the  sources 
from  which  Hauk  copied,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
AUuioasto  us  to  do  but  to  look  iuto  other  Icelandic 
otblJdIwu-  documents,  to  see  if  anywhere  they  be- 
™*°'*  tray  a  knowledge  of  Vinland  and  the 

voyages  thither.  Incidental  references  to  Vinland, 
in  narratives  concerned  with  other  matters,  are  of 
great  significance  in  this  connection ;  for  they  im- 
ply on  the  part  of  the  narrator  a  presumption  that 
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Us  readers  understand  such  references,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  his  story  in  order  to 
explain  them.  Such  incidental  references  imply 
the  existence,  during  the  interval  between  the 
Violand  voyages  and  Hank's  manuscript,  of  many 
intermediate  links  of  sound  testimony  that  have 
since  dropped  out  of  sight ;  and  therefore  they  go 
far  toward  removing  whatever  presumption  may 
be  alleged  against  Hank's  manuscript  because  of 
its  distance  from  the  events. 

Now  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  written  between  1280 
and  1260,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  settlement  of 
Iceland,  and  is  full  of  valuable  notices  of  the  hea- 
then institutions  and  customs  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  Eyrbyggja,  having  occasion  ^^.^^g^ 
to  speak  of  Thorbrand  Snorrason,  ob-  ^■•^ 
serves  incidentally  that  he  went  from  Greenland 
to  Vinland  with  Karlsefni  and  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Skrselings.^  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  death  of  this  Thorbrand,  and  how  Frey- 
dis  found  his  body  in  the  woods. 

Three  Icelandic  tracts  on  geography,  between 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  mention  Hel- 
luland  and  Vinland,  and  in  two  of  these  accounts 
Markland  is  interposed  between  Helluland  and 
Vinland.^  One  of  these  tracts  mentions  the  voy- 
ages of  Leif  and  Thorfinn.  It  forms  part  of  an 
essay  called  "  Gxdde  to  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Nik- 

^  VigfnflBon,  Eyrbyggja  'Saga,  pp.  91,  92,  AnoUier  of  Karlsef- 
oi^t  comrades,  Thorhall  Gamlaaon,  ib  mentioned  in  Grettis  8aga^ 
Copenhagen,  1859,  pp.  22,  70;  he  went  back  to  Iceland,  settled 
on  a  farm  there,  and  was  known  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  *^  the 
Vinlander.'*    See  abore,  pp.  165,  168. 

^  Werlanf ,  SywUtoUs  ad  Geogr,  Medii  ^ot,  Copenhagen,  182a 
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ulas  SsDmondsson,  abbot  of  Thvera,  in  the  north 
The  abbot  ^^  Iceland,  who  died  1159.  This  Nik- 
Nika]M,eto.    ^jj^g  ^g^  curfous  in  matters  of  geogrnr- 

phj,  and  had  travelled  extensively. 

With  the  celebrated  Ari  Thorgilsson,  nsnally 
known  as  Frodhi,  ^^  the  learned,"  we  come  to  tes- 
timony nearly  contemporaneous  in  time  and  ex* 
tremely  valuable  in  character.  This  erudite  priest, 
bom  in  1067,  was  the  foimder  of  historical  writing 
in  Iceland.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
**  Tjandnama-bok,"  already  mentioned  as  a  work 
of  thorousfh  and  painstakinfir  research 
unequalled  in  medieval  literature.  His 
other  principal  works  were  the  ^^  Konungarb6k,*' 
or  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  the 
^'  Islendingarb6k,"  or  description  of  Iceland.^  Ari's 
books,  written  not  in  monkish  Latin,  but  in  a  good 
vigorous  vernacular,  were  a  mine  of  information 
from  which  all  subsequent  Icelandic  historians 
were  accustomed  to  draw  such  tre^ures  as  they 
needed.  To  his  dUigence  and  acumen  they  were 
all,  from  Snorro  Sturlason  down,  very  much  in* 
debted.  He  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  history-writing  in  Iceland,  and  it  was  a  high 
tone. 

Unfortunately  Ari's  Islendingarb6k  has  pep- 
ished.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  may 
have  contained  the  contemporary  materials  from 
which  Eric  the  Red's  Saga  in  the  Hauks-bok  was 

^  For  a  critical  estimate  of  Ari's  literary  activity  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mobios,  Are'a  Islander^ 
huch^  Leipsic,  1800;  Manrer,  ^^tlber  Ari  Thorgilsson  and  seiii 
Islanderbuch,'*  in  Germaniat  xr.  ;  Oben,  Ari  TkorgiUson  kirm 
Fmdhi,  Reykjavik,  1SS9,  pp.  214-240. 
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ultimately  drawn.  For  Ari  made  an  abridgment 
or  epitome  of  his  great  book,  and  this  epitome, 
commonly  known  as  ^  Libellus  Islandorum,"  still 
snrvives.  In  it  Ari  makes  brief  mention  of  Green- 
land, and  refers  to  his  paternal  uncle,  Thorkell 
Gellison,  as  authority  for  his  statements.  This 
Thorkell  Gellison,  of  Helgafell,  a  man  of  high 
consideration  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  vis-  cmt'auuaion 
ited  Greenland  and  talked  with  one  of 
the  men  who  accompanied  Eric  when  he  went  to 
settle  in  Brattahlid  in  986.  From  this  source  Ari 
gives  us  the  interesting  information  that  Eric's 
party  found  in  Greenland  ^^  traces  of  human  habi- 
tations, fragments  of  boats,  and  stone  implements ; 
so  from  this  one  might  conclude  that  people  of  the 
kind  who  inhabited  Yinland  and  were  known  by 
the  (Norse)  Greenlanders  as  Skraelings  must  have 
roamed  about  there."  ^  Observe  the  force  of  this 
allusion.  The  settlers  in  Greenland  did  not  at 
first  (nor  for  a  long  time)  meet  with  barbarous  or 
savage  natives  there,  but  only  with  the  vestiges  of 
their  former  presence.  But  when  Ari  wrote  the 
above  passage,  the  memory  of  Yinland  and  its 
fierce  Skraelings  was  still  fresh,  and  Ari  very  prop- 
erly inferred  from  the  archaeological  remains  in 

^  Their  "  f  undo  tliar  manna  Tuter  bsetlii  aostr  ok  yestr  d  landi 
ok  kniplabrot  ok  Bteinsmlthi,  that  es  af  thyl  mA  scil  ja,  at  thar 
hafdhi  thesaconar  thj6th  farith  es  Yinland  hefer  hjgt,  ok  Graon- 
lendfnger  calla  Skrelinga,*'  i.  e.  '*  invenenint  Ibi,  tarn  in  orientali 
qnam'Sooeidentali  terr»  i>arte,  hnmansB  hahitationis  restigia,  naTi- 
enlaram  fragmenta  et  opera  fabrilia  ex  lapide,  ez  qno  intelligi 
potest,  ihi  yeisatnm  esse  nationem  qnie  Yinlandiam  incoluit  qnam* 
que  Qnanlandi  Sknalingos  appeUant."    Kaf  n,  p.  207* 
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Greenland  that  a  people  similar  (in  point  of  bax^ 
barism)  to  the  Skrselings  must  have  been  there. 
Unless  Ari  and  his  readers  had  a  distinct  recoUeo- 
tion  of  the  accounts  of  Yinland,  such  a  refeienoe 
would  have  been  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
less  obscure  by  the  more  obscure.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  have  in  this  book  no  more  allusions 
to  Vinland;  but  if  Ari  could  only  leave  us  one 
such  allusion,  he  surely  could  not  have  made  that 
one  more  pointed. 

But  this  is  not  quite  the  only  reference  that  Ari 
makes  to  Vinland.  There  are  three  others  that 
must  in  all  probability  be  assigned  to  him.  Two 
occur  in  the  Landnama-b6k,  the  first  in  a  pas- 
sage where  mention  is  made  of  An  Marsson's  voy- 
age to  a  place  in  the  western  ocean  near  Vin- 
land ;  ^  the  only  point  in  this  allusion  which  need 
here  concern  us  is  that  Vinland  is  tacitly  assumed 
otherrafeiw  to  bc  a  kuowu  geographical  situation  to 
•noes.  which  othcrs  may  be  referred.    The  sec- 

ond reference  occurs  in  one  of  those  elaborate  and 
minutely  specific  genealogies  in  the  Landnama- 
b6k:  ^^  Their  son  was  Thordhr  Hest-hofdhi,  fa- 
ther of  KarLsef ni,  who  found  Vinland  the  Grood, 
Snorri's  father,"  etc.^  The  third  reference  occurs 
in  the  Kristni  Saga,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Landnamarb6k,  giving  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Iceland ;  here  it  is  re- 
lated how  Leif  Ericsson  came  to  be  called  ^  Leif 
the  Lucky,"  1.  from  having  rescued  a  shipwrecked 
crew  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  2.  from  having 

^  Landndma-bdkj  part  u.  ohap.  zzii. 
'  Id.  part  iiL  nhaap,  z. 
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discovered  ^^  Vinland  the  Good/'  ^  From  these 
brief  allnsions,  and  from  the  general  relation  in 
which  Ari  Frodhi  stood  to  later  writers,  I  suspect 
that  if  the  greater  I8lendingarb6k  had  survived 
to  our  time  we  should  have  found  in  it  more  about 
Vinland  and  its  discoverers.  At  any  rate,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  definite  and  continuous  tradition 
all  the  way  from  Ari  down  to  Hauk  Erlendsson, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever.^ 

^  Eristni  SagOy  apud  Buktqfa  SCgttTf  Copeoliageii,  1868,  Tol.  i 

p.  ao. 

^  Indeed,  the  parallel  eznteDoe  of  the  Flateyar-b6k  yenion  of 
Erie  the  Bed's  Saga,  alongside  of  the  Hauks-bdk  Tezsion,  is  pretty 
good  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  written  aceonnt  older  than  Hank's 
time.  The  discrepancies  between  the  two  versions  axe  such  as  to 
show  tliat  J6n  Thordharson  did  not  copy  from  Hank,  but  followed 
some  other  Torsion  not  now  forthcoming.  J6n  mentions  six  roy- 
sges  in  connection  with  Vinland :  1.  Bjami  Heijnlfsson ;  2.  Leif ; 
3.  H&orrald;  4.  Thorstein  and  Gndrid;  5.  Thorfinn  Karlsefni; 
0.  Freydis.  Hank,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  only  the  two 
principal  voyages,  those  of  Leif  and  Thorfinn ;  ignoring  Bjami, 
He  accredits  his  adventures  to  Leif  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Norway  in  999,  and  he  makes  Thorvald  a  comrade  of  Thorfinn, 
and  mixes  his  adventures  with  the  events  of  Thorfinn's  voyage. 
Dr.  Storm  considers  Hank's  account  intrinsically  the  more  prob- 
able, and  thinks  that  in  the  Flateyar-bdk  we  have  a  later  amplifi- 
cation of  the  tradition.  But  while  I  agree  with  Dr.  Storm  as  to 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Hauk  version,  I  am  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments  on  this  pcnnt.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
Flateyar-bdk  here  preserves  more  f  aithf  uUy  the  details  of  an  older 
traditimi  too  summarily  epitomized  in  the  Hauks-b^k.  As  the 
point  in  no  way  affects  the  general  conclusions  of  the  present 
flhapter,  it  is  hardly  worth  arguing  here.  The  main  thing  for  us 
is  that  the  divergencies  between  the  two  versions,  when  coupled 
witii  their  agreement  in  the  most  important  features,  indicate 
that  both  writers  were  working  upon  the  basis  of  an  antecedent 
written  tradition,  like  the  authors  of  the  first  and  third  synoptic 
gospels.  Only  here,  of  course,  there  are  in  the  divergencies  no 
•ymptoms  of  what  the  Tiibingen  school  would  call  "<cmfcf»," 
fanpairing  and  obscuring  to  an  indeterminate  extent  the  general 
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The  testimony  of  Adam  of  Bremen  brings  us  yet 
one  generation  nearer  to  the  Yinland  voyages,  and 
AdamofBie.  ^  Very  significant.  Adam  was  much 
'^°'  interested  in  the  missionary  work   in 

the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  1073,  the  same  year 
that  Hildebrand  was  elected  to  the  papacy,  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  ^^Historia  Ecdesiastica,"  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the 
northern  nations  from  the  idme  of  Leo  III.  to  that 
of  Hildebrand's  predecessor.  In  prosecuting  Ids 
studies,  Adam  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Swend 
Estridhsen,  king  of  Denmark,  nephew  of  Cnut  the 
Grreat,  king  of  Denmark  and  England.  Swend's 
reign  began  in  1047,  so  that  Adam's  visit  must 
have  occurred  between  that  date  and  1073.  The 
voyage  of  Leif  and  Thorfinn  would  at  that  time 
have  been  Tnthin  the  memory  of  Uving  men,  and 
would  be  likely  to  be  known  in  Denmark,  because 
the  intercourse  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
Scandinavian  world  was  incessant;  there  was  con- 
tinual coming  and  going.  Adam  learned  what  he 
could  of  Scandinavian  geography,  and  when  he 
pubUshed  his  history,  he  did  just  what  a  modem 
writer  would  do  under  aimilar  circumstances;  he 
appended  to  his  book  soitie  notes  on  the  geography 
of  those  remote  coimtries,  then  so  little  known  to 
his  readers  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  After 
giving  some  account  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  he  describes  the  colony  in  Iceland,  and 

tmstvorthiiiess  of  the  narratives.  On  the  whole^  it  is  pretty  dear 
that  Hanks-b^k  and  Flateyar-b6k  were  independent  of  each  other, 
and  collated,  each  in  its  own  way,  earlier  doonments  that  haw 
probably  ainee  perished. 
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then  the  farther  colony  in  Greenland,  and  con- 
eludes  by  saying  that  out  in  that  ocean  there  is  an- 
other country,  or  island,  which  has  been  visited  by 
many  persons,  and  is  called  Yinland  because  of 
wild  grapes  that  grow  there,  out  of  which  a  very 
good  wine  can  be  made.  Either  rumour  had  exag- 
gerated the  virtues  of  fox-grape  juice,  or  the 
Northmen  were  not  such  good  judges  of  wine  as  of 
ale.  Adam  goes  on  to  say  that  com,  likewise, 
grows  in  Yinland  without  cultivation;  and  as  such 
a  statement  to  European  readers  must  needs  have 
a  smack  of  falsehood,  he  adds  that  it  is  based  not 
upon  fable  and  guess-work,  but  upon  ^^trustworthy 
reports  (certa  relation^  of  the  Danes." 

Scanty  as  it  is,  this  single  item  of  strictly  con- 
temporary testimony  is  very  important,  because 
quite  incidentally  it  gives  to  the  later  accounts  such 
confirmation  as  to  show  that  they  rest  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  continuous  tradition  and  not  upon  mere 
unintelligent  hearsar.^  The  unvarying  character 
of  the  tradition,  in; its  essential  details,  indicates 
that  it  must  have  Keen  committed  to  writing  at  a 
very  early  period,  pf*obably  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Ari's  uncle  Thbrkell,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Adam  of  Bremen.     If,  however,  we  read  the 

^  It  IS  further  mterestang  as  the  only  nndoabted  reference  to 
VinUuid  in  a  medusral  book  written  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
SoandinaTian  world.  There  is  also,  however,  a  passage  in  Qrderi- 
ens  Vitalis  {Higtoria  EocUtitutiea,  iv.  29),  in  which  Finland  and 
tike  Orkneys,  along  with  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  loosely  de- 
■eribed  as  f onning  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Norway. 
This  Finland  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  the  country  of  the  Finns, 
east  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  have  been 
meant  for  Yinland.  The  book  of  Qrdericns  was  written  about 
U40. 
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whole  passage  in  which  Adam's  mention  of  Yinhind 
oocurs,  it  is  dear  from  the  context  that  his  own 
information  was  not  derived  from  an  inspection  of 
Icehmdio  documents.  He  got  it,  as  he  tells  ub,  by 
talking  with  King  Swend;  and  all  that  he  g6t,  or 
all  that  he  thought  worth  telling,  was  this  cprious 
fact  about  vines  and  self-sown  com  growj^ig  so 
.  .  near  to  Greenland;  for  Adani  quite 
oonoeptionof  misconceivcd  the  situation  of  Yinland, 
and  imag^'ned  it  far  up  in  tihi  frozen 
North.  After  his  mention  of  Yinland,  tne  conti- 
nental character  of  which  he  evidently  did  not  sus- 
pect, he  goes  on  immediately  to  say,  ^^  After  this 
island  nothing  inhabitable  is  to  be  f  oiihd  in  that 
ocean,  all  being  covered  with  unendurable  ice  and 
boundless  darkness."  That  most  accomplished 
king,  Harold  Hardrada,  says  Adam,  tried  not 
long  since  to  ascertain  how  far  the  northern  ocean 
extended,  and  plunged  along  throuj^  this  darkness 
until  he  actually  reached  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
came  near  tumbling  off  I  ^    Thus  the  worthy  Adam, 

^  The  passage  from  Adam  of  Bremen  deaeryes  to  be  quoted  in 
fnU:  ^'Ptotexea  nnam  adhuo  inanlam  [regionam]  redtavit  [i  e. 
Srendna  rex]  a  maltaB  in  eo  repertam  ooeano,  qn»  didtnr  Yin- 
land,  eo  qaod  ibi  vites  sponte  naaoantur,  vinnm  bonnm  gerentaa 
[f erentes]  ;  nam  et  f rages  ibi  non  semiuatas  abundare,  non  fabn- 
loea  opinione,  sed  certa  eomperimns  relatione  Danomm.  Poet 
qnam  insnlam  terra  nulla  inyenitor  habitabilis  in  illo  ooeano,  sed 
omnia  qn»  nltra  sunt  glacie  intolerabili  ao  oaligine  immenaa 
plena  sont;  oojns  rei  Maroianns  ita  meminit:  nltra  Thyle,  in- 
qniens,  navigare  nnina  diei  maie  oonoretom  est  Tentayit  hoo 
nnper  experientissimiis  Nordmannomm  princepe  Haroldns,  qui 
latitndinem  septentrionalis  ooeani  perscmtatos  nayibns,  tandem 
oaligantibna  ante  ora  deficientis  mnndi  finibns,  immane  abyssi 
baratrom,  retroactis  vestig^  viz  salvus  evasit."  Ducriptio  tn- 
mdarum  aquHoniSf  cap.  38,  apod  Hist.  EcdesUutiea^  vw,  ed.  Lia* 
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wMIe  teUing  tihe  truth  about  fox-grapes  and  maSie 
as  weQ  as  he  knew  how,  spotted  the  effect  of  his 
stoiy  by  putting  Vinland  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  juxtaposition  of  icebergs  and  vines  was  a  little 
too  dose  even  for  the  mediaBvil  mind  so  hospitable 
to  strange  yams.  Adam's  readers  generally  dis- 
belieyed  the  ^Vtrustworthy  reports  of  the  Danes," 
and  when  they  thought  of  Vinland  at  all,  doubt- 
less thought  of  it  as  somewhere  near  the  North 
Pole.^  We  shall  do  well  to  b^lar  this  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Columbus 
having  obtained  from  Adam  of  Bremen  any  hint 
in  the  least  likely  to  be  of  use  in  his  own  enter- 
prise.* 

To  sum  up  the  argoment : — we  have  in  Eric  the 
Bed's  Saga,  as  copied  by  Hauk  Erlends-  gammary  of 
son,  a  document  for  the  existence  of  **»*"»»™«"*' 
which  we  are  required  to  account.    That  document 

denbrag',  Leyden,  1596.  No  raoh  Toyage  is  known  to  haye  been 
trndntaken  by  Harold  of  Norway,  nor  is  it  likely.  Adam  was 
probably  thinking  of  an  Arctic  Toyage  undertaken  by  one  Thorir 
nirfar  tihe  anspices  of  King  Harold ;  one  of  the  company  brought 
back  a  polar  bear  and  gaye  it  to  King  Swend,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  it.  See  Rafn,  339.  *'Regionam"  and  ''feientes" 
in  ^  abore  extract  are  rariant  readings  f  onnd  in  some  editions. 

^  **  Dot  bar  imidlertid  ikke  f  orhindiet  de  senere  f  orf  attere,  der 
benyttede  Adam,  fra  at  bliye  misttenksomme,  og  saalsnge  Adams 
beretning  stod  alene,  bar  man  i  regelen  ysBgret  sig  for  at  tro  den. 
£iidog  den  norake  f  orf  atter,  der  skrey  *  Historia  Norregin '  og 
■omfomden  Adam  Tel  ogsaa  bar  kjendt  de  bjemlige  sagn  om  Yin- 
laod,  maa  hftye  anseet  beretningen  for  f abelagtig  og  derf or  f or- 
bigaaet  den ;  ban  kjendte  altf or  godt  Orenland  som  et  nordligt 
hljldt  Pobvland  til  at  Tille  tro  paa,  at  i  nnrheden  fandtes  et 
^Hnland."  Storm,  in  Aarbfger  for  NordUk  OldkyndigMt,  etc., 
Copenhagen,  1887,  p.  300. 

'See  below,  p. 380. 
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oontams  mmustakable  knowledge  of  some  ihiogs 
wUch  medisval  Europeans  oould  by  no  htunan 
possibility  have  learned,  except  through  a  visit  to 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America  further 
south  than  Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  It  tells 
an  eminently  probable  story  in  a  simple,  straig^ht- 
f orward  way,  agreeing  in  its  details  with  what  we 
know  of  the  North  American  coast  between  Point 
Judith  and  Cape  Breton.  Its  general  accuracy 
in  the  statement  and  grouping  of  so  many  remote 
details  is  proof  that  its  statements  were  controlled 
by  an  exceedingly  strong  and  steady  tradition,  — 
altogether  too  strong  and  steady,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  been  maintained  simply  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  Icelanders  were  people  so  much  given  to 
writing  that  their  historic  records  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were,  as  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton 
truly  observed,  more  complete  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
facts  mentioned  in  Hauk's  document  rested  upon 
some  kind  of  a  written  basis  as  early  as  the  elev- 
enth century;  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
constant  tradition,  by  which  all  the  allusions  to 
Vinland  and  the  Skraelings  are  controlled,  had  be- 
come established  by  that  time.  The  data  are  more 
scanty  than  we  could  wish,  but  they  all  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  surely  as  straws  blown  by  a 
steady  wind,  and  their  cumulative  force  is  so  gteat 
as  to  fall  but  little  short  of  demonstration.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Saga  of  Erie 
the  Red  should  be  accepted  as  history;  and  there 
is  another  reason  which  might  not  have  counted 

1  Burton,  Ultima  ThuU,  London,  1875,  L  237. 
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for  niQcli  at  the  begmning  of  this  discnssiQii,  but 
at  the  end  seems  quite  solid  and  worthy  of  respect. 
The  narrative  begins  with  the  colonization  of 
Greenland  and  goes  on  with  the  visits  to  Yinland. 
It  is  unquestionably  sound  hiiltory  for  the  first 
part;  why  should  it  be  anything  else  for  the  second 
part?  What  shall  be  said  of  a  style  of  criticism 
which,  in  dealing  wibh  one  and  the  same  document, 
arbitrarily  cuts  it  in  two  in  the  middle  and  calls 
the  first  half  history  and  the  last  half  legend? 
which  accepts  its  statements  as  serious  so  long  as 
they  keep  to  the  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and 
dismisses  them  as  idle  as  soon  as  they  pass  to  the 
south  of  it?  Quite  ^contrary  to  common  sense,  I 
should  say. 

The  only  discredit  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  story  of  the  Yinland  voyages,  in  the  eyes  either 
of  scholars  or  of  the  general  public,  has  arisen 
from  the  eager  credulity  with  which  ingenious  an- 
tiquarians have  now  and  then  tried  to  Abmrd  qMen- 
prove  more  than  facts  will  warrant.  It  ^^^qrari- 
is  peculiarly  a  case  in  which  the  ju-  ""^ 
dicious  historian  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
exclaim,  Save  me  from  my  friends  I  The  only 
fit  criticism  upon  the  wonderful  argument  from 
the  Dighton  inscription  is  a  reference  to  the 
equally  wonderful  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Pick- 
wick at  Cobham;^  and  when  it  was  attempted, 

^  See  PiekwUk  Papers^  chftp.  xi.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  TQ- 
linghflsi,  of  Harvard  UiUTersity  Library,  for  calling  my  attention 
to  a  letter  from  Rer.  Jobn  Lathrop,  of  Boston,  to  Hon.  John 
Daris,  Angnst  10, 1809,  containing  George  Washing^ton^s  opinion 
•I  the  Dighton  inscription.    When  President  Washington  visited 
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aome  sixty  years  ago,   to  prove  that  GoTemor 

Cambridge  in  the  fall  of  1789,  he  waa  ahown  abont  Uie  eollege 
baUduigB  by  the  preaident  and  f  ellowa  of  the  nmTenity.  While 
in  the  mnaenm  he  waa  obaerred  to  *'  fix  lua  eye  *'  npon  a  full-aiae 
oopy  of  the  IMghton  inacription  made  by  the  libnrian,  Ji 
Winthrop.  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  happened  to  be  atandin^ 
Waahtngton,  "  '▼entnred  to  gire  the  opinion  whieh  aeTenl  learned 
men  had  entertained  with  reepect  to  the  origin  of  the  inacriptioii.^ 
Inaamaoh  aa  aome  of  the  charaetera  were  thov^t  to  xeaeiaUe 
"oriental"  ebaraetexa,  and  inaamnoh  aa  the  ancient  PhcenicinnB 
had  Bailed  ontaide  of  the  Hllaia  of  Herenlea,  it  waa  "  oonjee- 
tnied  "  that  aome  Phonician  Teaaela  had  aailed  into  Naimganaett 
bay  and  np  the  Taonton  riyer.  **  While  detained  by  winda,  or 
other  oaoaea  now  unknown,  the  people,  it  haa  been  oonjeotnzed, 
made  the  inacription,  now  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  aad 
whioh  we  may  anppoae  to  be  a  record  of  their  f  ortnnea  or  of 
fate." 

"  After  I  had  giyen  the  above  account,  the  President 
and  said  he  believed  the  learned  gentlemen  whom  I  had  men- 
tioned were  mistaken ;  and  added  that  in  the  yonng^r  part  of  hbi 
Ufe  hia  bomneaa  called  him  to  be  very  much  in  the  wildemeos  of 
Virginia,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Indiana.  The 
Indiana,  he  said,  had  a  way  of  writing  and  recording  their  trans- 
aotioni,  either  in  war  or  hunting.  When  they  wished  to  make 
any  auoh  record,  or.leaTe  an  account  of  their  expltnts  to  any  who 
might  come  after  them,  they  scraped  off  the  outer  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  with  a  Tegetable  ink,  or  a  little  paint  which  they  ear^ 
ried  with  them,  on  the  smooth  surface  they  wrote  in  a  way  that 
waa  gvnerally  understood  by  the  people  of  their  reapeetiTe  tribea. 
Aa  he  had  so  often  examined  the  rude  way  of  writing  practiaed 
by  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  and  observed  many  of  the  oharaetera 
on  the  inacription  then  before  him  ao  nearly  resembled  the  ehar> 
aioteta  uaed  by  the  Indiana,  he  had  no  doubt  the  inscription  waa 
made  long  ago  by  some  nativea  of  America.**  Proceedin^t  of 
IfiMMdbiiMttt  Hutwieal  Sodetjf,  toL  x.  p.  115.  Thia  pleasant  an- 
ecdote ahowa  in  a  new  light  Waslungton*s  accuracy  of  observa- 
ttenaiid  nafailii^  common-sense.  Such  inseriptiona  have  been 
foifiid  by  the  thouaand,  acattered  over  all  parts  of  the  United 
Stataa;  tor  a  learned  stady  of  them  aee  Garriek  Hallery,  ''  Pic- 
tagrapha  cl  the  North  American  Indians,"  BqxtrU  of  Bureau  of 
Blkmtlon^  iv.  Id-SQO.    '*  The  volaminoaa  diacaanon  vpaa  the 
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Arnold's  old  stone  windmill  at  Newport^  was  a 
tower  built  bj  the  Northmen,  no  wonder  if  tho 
exposure  of  this  rather  laughable  notion  should 
bave  led  many  people  to  suppose  that  the  story  of 
Lieif  and  Thorfinn  had  thereby  been  deprived  of 
some  part  of  its  support.  But  the  story  never 
rested  upon  any  such  evidence,  and  does  not  call 
for  evidence  of  such  sort.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
stoiy  to  indicate  that  the  Northmen  ever  f oimded 

Digliftoii  rook  inaeriptioii,"  says  Colonel  MaUery,  *'  rendeis  it  im- 
poanble  wholly  to  neglect  it.  ...  It  is  merely  a  type  of  Algon- 
quin rock-carving,  not  so  interesting  as  many  others.  ...  It  is 
of  purely  Indian  origin,  and  is  executed  in  the  peculiar  symbolic 
ebaracter  of  the  Kekeewin,*'  p.  20.  The  characters  observed 
by  Washington  in  the  Yiiginia  forests  would  rery  probably  have 
been  of  the  same  type.  Judge  Davis,  to  whom  Dr.  Lathrop*s 
letter  was  addressed,  published  in  1809  a  paper  maintaining  the 
Indian  origin  of  the  Dighton  inscription. 

A  popular  enor,  once  started  on  its  career,  is  as  hard  to  kiU  as 
a  cat.  Otherwise  it  would  be  surprisiDg  to  find,  in  so  meritorious 
a  book  as  Oscar  Peechel's  Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der  Entdeckun- 
gen^  Stuttgart,  1877,  p.  82,  an  unsuspecting  reliance  upon  Rafn*8 
ridiculous  interpretation  of  this  Algonquin  piotograph.  In  an 
American  writer  as  well  equipped  as  Peschel,  this  particular 
kind  of  blunder  would  of  course  be  impossible ;  and  one  is  re- 
minded of  Humboldt's  remark,  **I1  est  des  recherches  qui  ne 
peDvents'ez^cnterqueprfts  des  sources  mdmes."  Examen  criU 
ique,  etc.,  torn.  ii.  p.  102. 

la  old  times,  I  may  add,  such  vagaries  were  usually  saddled 
upon  the  Phosnicians,  until  since  Rafn's  time  the  Northmen  have 
taken  their  place  as  the  pack-horses  for  all  sorts  of  antiquarian 
**  conjecture." 

'  See  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  voL  i  pp.  57-69 ; 
Mason's  Reminiscences  of  Newport^  pp.  392-407.  Laing  {Reims-' 
kringla^  pp.  182-185)  thinks  the  Yankees  must  have  intended  to 
fool  Professor  Rafn  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  at 
(Copenhagen ;  "  Those  sly  rog^ues  of  Americans,"  says  he,  "  deariy 
k>ve  a  quiet  hoax ;  "  and  he  can  almost  hear  them  chuckling  over 
^«ir  joke  in  their  dub-room  at  Newport.  I  am  afraid  these  yan- 
ksei  were  leas  rogues  and  more  fools  than  Mr.  Laing  makes  out. 
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a  colony  in  Yinland,  or  built  durable  buildings 
there.    The  distinction  impUciUy  drawn 

There  la  no  ^t*  i 

neaonformip.  bv  Adam    01    xSremen.    who  narrates 

peeing  that  the       *^  ,        . 

Northmen       the  colouizatiou  of  Iceland  and  vxreen- 

f  minded  •  ,        ,  ,      , 

o^yinVio-  land,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Yinland,  not  as  colonized,  but  simply 
as  discovered,  is  a  distinction  amply  borne  out  by 
our  chronicles.  Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  hint 
of  a  colony  or  settlement  established  in  Yinland. 
On  the  contrary,  our  plain,  business-like  narrative 
tells  us  that  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  tried  to  found  a 
colony  and  failed;  and  it  tells  us  why  he  failed, 
y  The  Indians  were  too  many  for  him.  The  North- 
men of  the  eleventh  century,  without  firearms, 
were  in  much  less  favourable  condition  for  with- 
standing the  Indians  than  the  Englishmen  of  the 
seventeenth ;  and  at  the  former  period  there  existed 
no  cause  for  emigration  from  Norway  and  Iceland 
at  all  comparable  to  the  economic,  political,  and 
religious  circumstances  which,  in  a  later  age,  sent 
thousands  of  Englishmen  to  Yirginia  and  New 
England.  The  founding  of  colonies  in  America 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  no 
pastime;  it  was  a  tale  of  drudgery,  starvation,  and 
bloodshed,  that  curdles  one's  blood  to  read; 'more 
attempts  failed  than  succeeded.  Assuredly  Thor- 
finn gave  proof  of  the  good  sense  ascribed  to  him 
when  he  turned  his  back  upon  Yinland.  But  if 
he  or  any  other  Northman  had  ever  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  colony  there,  can  anybody  explain 
why  it  should  not  have  stamped  the  fact  of  its 
existence  either  upon  the  soil,  or  upon  history,  or 
both,  as  unmistakably  as  the  colony  of  Green« 
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land?  Archaeological  remains  of  the  Northmen 
abomid  in  Greenland,  all  the  way  from  Immarti- 
nek  to  near  Cape  Farewell;  the  existence  of  one 
such  relic  on  the  North  American  continent  has 
never  yet  been  proved.  Not  a  single  No»rcii»<ao- 
vestige  of  the  Northmen's  presence  here,  ^^N^lrtb! 
at  all  worthy  of  credence,  has  ever  been  iS^mu^ 
found.  The  writers  who  have,  from  ^^  '^^^ 
time  to  time,  mistaken  other  things  for  such  ves- 
tiges, have  been  led  astray  because  they  have  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  conditions  of 
proof  in  Greenland  ^and  in  Yinland.  As  Mr. 
Laing  forcibly  put  the  case,  nearly  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  ^^Grreenland  was  a  colony  with  communica- 
tions, trade,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  a  considerable  population,"  for  more  than  four 
centuries.  "Vinland  was  only  visited  by  flying 
parties  of  woodcutters,  remaining  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  winters,  but  never  settling  there  per* 
manently.  ...  To  expect  here,  as  in  Greenland, 
material  proofs  to  corroborate  the  documentary 
proo&,  is  weakening  the  latter  by  linking  them  to 
a  sort  of  evidence  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  —  the  temporary  visits  of  a  ship's  crew, 
— cannot  exist  in  Yinland,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greenland,  come  in  to  support  them."  ^ 

The  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Northmen  ^ 
never  founded  a  colony  in  America,  south  of 
Davis  strait,  is  furnished  by  the  total  absence  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals  from 
the  soil  of  North  America  until  they  were  brought 
hither  by  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  set- 

^  Ladng,  Hetnukringla,  voL  i.  p.  181. 
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tiers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centories. 
If  the  Northmen  had  ever  settled  in 


If  ttt  ik^w^ 

y inhmd,  they  would  have  brought  cat- 
tle with  them,  and  if  their  colony  had 
^j*^  _  been  successful,  it  would  have  intro- 
tte  Mill*  hito  duced  such  cattle  permanently  into  the 
^jMjrkM  &una  of  the  country.  Indeed,  our  nar- 
rative teUs  us  that  Earlsefni's  people 
^^had  with  them  all  kinds  of  cattle,  haviug  the 
intention  to  settle  in  the  land  if  they  could."  ^ 
Naturally  the  two  Hiings  are  coupled  in  the  nar- 
rmtor's  mind.  So  the  Portuguese  carried  live- 
stock in  their  earliest  expeditions  to  the  Atlantic 
islands;*  Columbus  brought  horses  and  cows,  with 
vines  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  on  his  second  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies;^  when  the  French,  under 
Baron  L^ry ,  made  a  disastrous  attempt  to  found  a 
colony  on  or  about  Cape  Breton  in  1518,  they  left 
behind  them,  upon  Sable  idand,  a  goodly  stock 
of  cows  and  pigs,  whicL  throve  and  multiplied 
long  after  their  owners  had  vone;  *  the  Pitgrims  at 
Plymouth  had  cattle,  goats,  and  swine  as  early  as 
162S«^    In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 

^  ^'IMrhSfdhnmedh  rtrilkkonar  fWidh,  thTiat  their  stlo- 
dktt  MbygsjAlutdH^ef  their  mntti  that,*' L  e.,  **illioiime  pecn- 
fitutt  g«mM  tSQiim  habaenmt,  nam  tenam,  ri  lioevet,  ooloinis 
ft<eq«i«Btai<e  oogitamnt.**    Rafn,  p.  57. 

«  Mi^,  iVtnoc  Henry  ike  Navigator,  p.  241. 

*  trtii^^i  Ufi  of  Colnmbms,  New  York,  1828,  voL  i.  p.  29S. 

*  fiittoiVv  (ktomologiqm  de  la  NouvdU  JBVance,  pp.  40,  58;  ^ 
wwlu  writtan  in  1689  by  the  ReooUet  friar  Sixte  le  Tac,  hi0  a* 
l«nsth  been  published  (Pluis,  1888)  with  notee  and  other  origintl 
doenmettla  bj  Engine  lUTeUland.    See,  also,  Lnt,  Nows  Orbi»i 

*  JehnSnith,  GtmnU  E^Moriey  247. 
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oommimity  of  Europeans  subsisting  anywhere  for 
any  length  of  time  without  domestic  animals.  We 
baTe  seen  that  the  Northmen  took  pains  to  raise 
cattle  in  Greenland,  and  were  quick  to  comment 
upon  the  climate  of  Y inland  as  favourable  for  pas- 
turage. To  suppose  that  these  men  ever  founded 
a  colony  in  North  America,  but  did  not  bring  do- 
mestic animals  thither,  would  be  absurd.  But  it 
would  be  scarcely  less  absurd  to  suppose  that  such 
animals,  having  been  once  fairly  introduced  into 
the  fauna  of  North  America,  would  afterward  have 
Tanished  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  umi  moii  mii. 
their  presence.  As  for  the  few  cattle  SSJS^^SSiiSi 
for  which  Thorfinn  could  find  room  in  ^Mw^f °UMir 
his  three  or  four  dragon-ships,  we  may  •'''*~^  • 
easily  believe  that  his  people  ate  them  up  before 
leading  the  country,  especially  since  we  are  told 
they  were  threatened  with  famine.  But  that  do- 
ineatic  cattle,  after  being  supported  on  American 
Boil  during  the  length  of  time  involved  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  successful  colony  (say,  for  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years),  should  have  disappeared  without 
leaving  abundant  traces  of  themselves,  is  simply 
incredible.  Horses  and  kine  are  not  dependent 
^pon  man  for  their  existence;  when  left  to  them- 
selves, in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  they  run 
^  and  flourish  in  what  naturalists  call  a  ^^feral" 
^te.  Thus  we  find  feral  homed  cattle  in  the 
Falkland  and  in  the  Ladrone  islands,  as  well  as  in 
the  ancient  ChiUingham  Park,  in  Northumber- 
land; we  ^d  feral  pigs  in  Jamaica;  feral  Euro- 
Pean  dogs  in  La  Plata;  feral  horses  in  Turkestan, 
^  also  in   Mexico,   descended   from    Spanish 
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horses.^  If  tiie  Northmen  liad  ever  founded  a 
colony  in  Yinland,  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
English  and  French  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  have  never  set  eyes  upon 
a  wild  horse,  or  wild  cattle,  pigs,  or  hounds,  or 
any  such  indication  whatever  of  the  former  pre- 
sence of  civilized  Europeans?  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  seeing  this  argument  used  before,  but  it 
seems  to  me  conclusive.  It  raises  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  Norse  colonization  in  Yinland  a  pre- 
sumption extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
overcome.* 


^  Darwin,  AmmaU  and  Plants  under  DomestwaUon,  T.fl«Ml«»^ 
1868,  ToL  L  pp.  27, 77,  84. 

^  The  Tiews  of  Professor  Horsford  as  to  the  geographiisal  sta- 
ation  of  Vinlaxid  and  its  supposed  colonization  by  Northmen  are 
set  forth  in  his  four  monographs.  Discovery  of  America  fry  J^ortft- 
men  —  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Leff  Eriksenj  eto^ 
Boston,  1888;  The  Problem  of  the  Northmeuj  Cambridge,  1889; 
The  Discovery  of  the  Andent  City  of  Norumbega,  Boston,  1800; 
Tlte  Defences  of  Norumbega,  Boston,  1891.  Among  Prof( 
HoTsford's  oonelnsions  the  two  principal  are:  1.  that  the  "ri 
flowing  through  a  lake  into  the  sea  *'  (Rafn,  p.  147)  is  Charles 
river,  and  that  LeiTs  booths  were  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Cambridge  hospital;  2.  that  "Norombega"  —  a  word 
loosely  applied  by  some  early  explorers  to  some  region  or  re- 
gions somewhero  between  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  —  was  the  Indian  ntteranoe  of  *^  Norbega  '*  or  '*  Norway ; " 
and  that  certain  stone  walls  and  dams  at  and  near  Watortown  are 
Testiges  of  an  ancient  *'  city  of  Nommbega^"  which  was  fonnded 
and  peopled  by  Northmen  and  carried  on  a  more  or  less  eztensiire 
trade  with  Europe  for  more  than  Ihree  oenturies. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  condurions,  it  is  peihaps  as 
likely  that  LeiFs  booths  were  within  the  present  limits  of  Gam- 
bridge  as  in  any  of  the  numerous  places  which  different  writers 
have  confidently  assigned  for  them,  all  the  way  from  P(nnt  Judith 
to  Cape  Breton.  A  judicious  scholar  will  object  not  so  much  to 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  in 
reached.  Too  much  weight  is  attached  to  hypothetieal  etyittol» 
giee. 
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As  for  the  colony  in  Greenland,  while  its  popu- 
lation seems  never  to  have  exceeded  5,000  or 
6,000  souls,  it  maintained  its  existence  j-nrtiiwfor. 
and  its  intercourse  with  Europe  unin-  aSSJ^i^^Ji. 
terruptedly  from  its  settlement  in  986,  ^^' 
by  Eric  the  Red,  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  West 
%gd,  or  western  settlement,  near  Godthaab, 
se^ns  to  have  contained  ninety  farmsteads  and 
four  churches;  while  the  East  Bygd,  or  eastern 
settlement,  near  Julianeshaab,  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  farmsteads,  with  one  cathedral 
and  eleven  smaller  churches,  two  villages,  and 
three  or  four  monasteries.^  Between  Tunnudlior- 
bik  and  Igaliko  fiords,  and  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  rained  stone  houses  of  Brattahlid,  there  now 
stands,  imposing  in  its  decay,  the  simple  but  mas- 
sive structure  of  Kakortok  church,  once  the 
*^  cathedral "  church  of  the  Grardar  bishopric,  where 
the  Credo  was  intoned  and  censers  swung,  while 
not  less  than  ten  generations  lived  and  died. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there 
was  a  movement  at  Bome  for  establishing  new 
dioceses  in  *^the  islands  of  the  ocean; "  in  1106  a 

With  Tegttrd  to  the  None  colony  aUeged  to  have  fionrished  for 
tbree  eentories,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  what  became  of  its  cattle 
ud  honea  ?  Why  do  we  find  no  yestiges  of  the  bnrial-plaoes  of 
these  Enropeans?  or  of  iron  tools  and  weapons  of  mediaral 
workmanship  ?  Why  is  there  no  doonmentary  mention,  in  Soan- 
dinam  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  of  this  transatlantic  trade  ?  etc, 
*te.  Until-Bach  points  as  these  are  disposed  of,  any  further  oon- 
■deration  of  the  hypothesis  may  properly  be  postponed. 

-'  Lsing^,  Hamskringla,  L  141.  A  description  of  the  mins  may 
be  found  in  two  papers  in  MeddeleUer  om  Gronlandf  Copenhagen, 
1^  sad  1889. 
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bishop's  see  was  erected  in  the  north  of  Icelazida 
anil  one  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  Fieroes. 
In  1112,  Erie  Giiupsson,^  having  been  appomted 
by  Pope  Paschal  II.  "bishop  of  Greenland  and 


Hvim  at  dw  ahiiNh  at  EakoHok. 

Vinland  in  partibus  injtdeliwm"  went  from  Ice- 
land to  organize  his  new  diocese  in  Greenland. 
It  is  mentioned  in  at  least  six  different  TeUnms 
Biiiiop  Kric'i  that  in  1121  Bishop  Eric  "went  in 
M^IXlrfVhi-  search  of  Vinland."*  It  is  nowhere 
''^''""'  mentioned  that  he  found  it,  and  Dr. 
Storm  thinks  it  probable  that  he  perished  in  the 
enterprise,  for,  within  the  next  year  or  neA  but 
one,  the  Greenlandere  asked  for  a  new  bishop, 

^  Soinetinies  called  Erie  Uppn  \  lie  ii  mentioned  in  the  I^iid- 
nima-bdh  u  a  naliTe  of  loeland. 

>  Stonn,  Iilanddct  AnitaUr,  Chruliuiia,  1888;  Bmtii^  TJit 
Finding  of  Winelami  Oe  Good,  LondoD,  1890,  pp.  79-81. 
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and  Eric's  successor,  Bishop  Arnold,  was  con- 
secrated in  1124.^  After  Eric  there  was  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  bishops  appointed  by  the  papal 
court,  down  at  least  to  1409,  and  seventeen  of 
these  bishops  are  mentioned  by  name.  We  do 
not  learn  that  any  of  them  ever  repeated  Eric's 
experiment  of  searching  for  Vinland.  So  far  as 
existing  Icelandic  yeUums  know,  there  was  no  voy- 
age to  Vinland  after  1121.  Very  likely,  however, 
thete  may  have  been  occasional  voyages  for  timber 
from  Greenland  to  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tment,  which  did  not  attract  attention  or  call  for 
comment  in  Iceland.  This  is  rendered  somewhat 
probable  from  an  entry  in  the  ^^  Elder  Sk^olt 
Annals,"  a  vellum  written  about  1362.  This  in- 
forms us  that  in  1347  ^^  there  came  a 
ship  from  Greenland,  less  in  size  than  Maruafd, 

1347 

small  Icelandic  trading-vessels.     It  was 
without  an  anchor.     There  were  seventeen  men  on 
board,  and  they  had  sailed  to  Markland,  but  had 
afterwards  been  driven  hither  by  storms  at  sea."^ 

'  Stonn,  in  Aari^ger  for  Nordtsk  Oldkyndighed,  1887,  p.  319. 

'  ReeTes,  op,  at.  p.  83.  In  acoiher  vellam  it  is  mentioned  that 
b  1347^'*  a  ship  came  from  Greenland,  which  had  sailed  to  Mark- 
laad,  and  there  were  eighteen  men  on  board."  As  Mr.  ReeTCS 
wen  ohserres :  "  The  nature  of  the  information  indicates  that  the 
btowledge  of  the  discoTcry  had  not  altogether  faded  from  the 
neniorieB  of  the  Icelanders  settled  in  Greenland.  It  seems  fur- 
ther to  lend  a  measure  of  plausibility  to  a  theory  that  people 
'rom  ^  Greenland  colony  may  from  time  to  time  have  visited 
tke  coast  to  the  southwest  of  their  home  for  supplies  of  wood,  or 
for  some  kindred  purpose.  The  visitors  in  this  case  had  evidently 
intended  to  return  directly  from  Markland  to  Greenland,  and 
had  they  not  been  driven  out  of  their  course  to  Iceland,  the  prob- 
sHlity  is  that  this  voyage  would  never  have  found  mention  in 
^Eoelandic  chronicles,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  must  have  vanished 
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This  is  tihe  latest  mention  of  any  Toyage  to  or 
from  the  coimtries  beyond  Ghreenland. 

If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  a  colony 
could  be  maintained  in  southern  Greenland  more 
easily  than  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Massa- 
chusetts, or  even  why  the  Northmen  did  not  at 
once  abandon  their  fiords  at  Brattahlid  and  come 
in  a  flock  to  these  pleasanter  places,  he  must  call 
to  mind  two  important  circumstances.  First,  the 
settlers  in  southern  Greenland  did  not  meet  with 
barbarous  natives,  but  only  with  vestiges  of  their 
former  presence.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that,  in  roaming  the  icy  deserts  of  the  far 
north  in  quest  of  seals  and  bearskins,  the  Norse 
hunters  encountered  tribes  of  Eskimo  using  stone 
knives  and  whalebone  arrow-heads;^  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  hear  of 
TheGTMnind  their  getting  into  a  war  with  these 
tSSS&^  people.  In  1849  the  West  Bygd  was 
'**™*^  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Eddmos; 
in  1879  they  invaded  the  East  Bygd  and  wrought 
sad  havoc;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  some 
time  after  1409  they  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  colony. 

Secondly,  the  relative  proximity  of  Greenland 
to  the  mother  country,  Iceland,  made  it  much  eas- 
ier to  sustain  a  colony  there  than  in  the  more  dis- 
tant Yinland.  In  colonizing,  as  in  campaigning, 
distance  from  one's  base  is  sometimes  the  supreme 
circumstance.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

■a  oompletely  aa  did  the  colony  to  which  the  Markland  Tintea 
helonged." 
^  Storai,  Monuifnuita  histonea  NorveguB,  p.  77* 
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the  Teiy  existence  of  the  Grreenland  colony  itself 
depended  upon  perpetual  and  nntrammelled  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  Iceland;  and  when 
once  the  source  of  supply  was  cut  off,  the  colony 
soon  languished.  In  1880  and  1387  the  crowns 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  descended  upon  Queen 
Margaret,  and  soon  she  made  her  precious  contri* 
bntion  to  the  innumerable  swarm  of  instances  that 
show  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  ruled. 
She  made  the  trade  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
the  Faeroe  isles  "  a  royal  monopoly  which  ^^^  ^iant^ 
could  only  be  carried  on  in  ships  belong-  jJ**[nJ*£°'^ 
ing  to,  or  licensed  by,  the  sovereign.  Jj^f"***' 
•  .  .  Under  the  monopoly  of  trade  the 
Icelanders  could  have  no  vessels,  and  no  object  for 
sailing  to  Grreenland;  and  the  vessels  fitted  out  by 
government,  or  its  lessees,  would  only  be  ready  to 
leave  Denmark  or  Bergen  for  Iceland  at  the  season 
they  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  leave  Iceland  to 
go  to  Greenland.  The  colony  gradually  fell  into 
oblivion."^  When  this  prohibitory  management 
was  abandoned  after  1534  by  Christian  III.,  it  was 
altogether  too  late.  Starved  by  the  miserable  pol- 
icy of  governmental  interference  with  freedom  of 
ti^e,  the  little  Grreenland  colony  soon  became  too 
weak  to  sustain  itseU  against  the  natives  whose 
hostility  had,  for  half  a  century,  been  growing 
more  and  more  dangerous.     Precisely  when  or  how 

I  Laing,  Heimsknngla,^  i.  147.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Black  Death,  by  whieh  aU  Ehnope  was  laTaged  in  the  middle 
|Mrt  of  the  f  oniteenth  oentory,  may  have  crossed  to  Greenland, 
and  fatally  weakened  the  oolony  there ;  but  Vigfnsson  says  tibat 
fStub  Black  Death  nerer  touched  Iceland  (Sturlunga  Saga^  toI.  i. 
pb  esxSx.),  so  that  it  is  not  so  likely  to  haye  reached  Greenland. 
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it  perished  we  do  not  know.  The  latest  notice  we 
have  of  the  colony  is  of  a  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed (probably  in  the  E^akortok  church),  id 
1409,  by  Endrede  Andreasson,  the  last  bishop.^ 
When,  after  three  centuries,  the  great  missionary, 
Hans  Egede,  visited  Greenland,  in  1721,  he  founc 
the  ruins  of  farmsteads  and  villages,  the  popular 
tion  of  which  had  vanished. 

Our  account  of  pre-Columbian  voyages  to 
America  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  latest  voyage  said  to  have  been 
made  by  European  vessels  to  the  ancient  settle* 
ment  of  the  East  Bygd.  I  refer  to  the  famous  nar- 
The  story  of  ^^^vc  of  the  Zcuo  brothcrs,  which  has 
gjj^j^^  furnished  so  many  subjects  of  conten- 
tion for  geographers  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  John  Pinkerton  called  it  ^^one  of  the 
most  puzzling  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature."' 
Nevertheless  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  chiefly 
through  the  acute  researches  of  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Major  and  Baron  Nordenskjold,  toward 
clearing  up  this  mystery,  so  that  certain  points  in 
the  Zeno  narrative  may  now  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished ;  ^  and  from  these  essential  points  we  may 

1  Laingf,  op.  cit.  i.  142. 

'  Yet  this  learned  historian  was  quite  correet  in  Yds  own  inter- 
pretation of  Zeno^s  story,  for  in  the  same  place  he  says,  '*  If  lealy 
his  Frisland  is  the  Ferro  islands,  and  his  Zichmni  is  Sindair." 
Pinkerton*s  History  of  Scotland,  London,  1797,  toL  L  p.  261. 

*  Major,  The  Voyages  of  the  Venetian  Brothers,  Niooib  and 
Antonio  T^eno,  to  the  Northern  Seas  in  the  XlVth  Century,  LondoBi 
1873  (Haklnyt  Society) ;  of.  Noidenskjdld,  Cm  hrHdema  ZewM 
nsor  och  de  aldsta  kartor  dfner  Norden,  Stockholm,  1883. 
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fonn  an  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  sundry 
questionable  details. 

The  Zeno  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  in  Venice.     Among  its  members  in 
the  thirteenth    and  fourteenth  centu-  TheZmofuu 
ries  we  find  a  doge,  several  senators  and  ^' 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  military  com- 
manders of  high  repute.    Of  these,  Pietro  Dracone 
2ieno,   about  1350,   was  captain-general  of   the 
Christian  league  for  withstanding  the  Turks;  and 
his  son  Carlo  achieved  such  success  in  the  war 
against  Genoa  that  he  was  called  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark,  and  his  services  to  Venice  were  compared 
with  those  of  Camillus  to  Rome.     Now  this  Carlo 
had  two  brothers,  — Nicolb,  known  as  "the  Chev- 
alier," and  Antonio.     After  the  close  of  the  Gen- 
oese war  the  Chevalier  Nicolb  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  world,^  and  more  particularly 
England  and  Flanders.     So  about  1890  he  fitted 
up  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and,  passing  out 
from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  sailed  northward 
upon   the  Atlantic.     After  some    days   of  -fair 
weather,  he  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  ^  ,^  „ 

KlCOlO  2«6DO 

blown  along  for  many  days  more,  until  wrecked  upon 
at  length  the  ship  was  cast  ashore  on  i^eroeuuku, 
one  of  the  Fseroe  islands  and  wrecked, 
though  most  of  the  crew  and  goods  were  rescued. 

^  "Or  M.  Niool6  il  Ganaliere  .  .  .  entrb  in  grandiflnmo  deside- 
lio  di  ueder  U  mondo,  e  peregrinare,  e  f arsi  oapaoe  di  yarij  ooe- 
tand  e  di  lingne  de  gU  hnomim,  aoQi6  ohe  oon  le  oooasiom  poi 
potone  meglio  far  semigio  alia  soa  patria  ed  It  se  aoqnistar  f ama 
•  oDore.'*  Hie  nazratiye  gives  1380  as  the  date  of  the  yoyagef  but 
Mr.  Major  bas  shown  that  it  mnst  haye  been  a  misfake  for  1390 
(qp.  ctt  zliiw-slTiii). 
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According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  1^  Middle 
Ages,  some  of  the  natives  of  the  island  (Scandina- 
yians)  came  swarming  about  the  unfortunate  stran- 
gers to  kill  and  rob  them,  but  a  great  chieftain, 
with  a  force  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  arrived 
upon  the  spot  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  outrage. 
This  chief  was  Henry  Sinclair  of  Boslyn,  who  in 
1879  had  been  invested  by  King  Hacon  VI.,  of 
Norway,  with  the  earldom  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Caithness.     On  learning  Zeno's  rank  and  impor- 
tance, Sinclair  treated  him  with  much  courtesy^  and 
presently  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two. 
Sinclair  was  then  engaged  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels  in  conquering  and  annexing  to  his  earldom 
the  Faeroe  islands,  and  on  several  occasions  prof- 
ited by  the  military  and  nautical  skill  of  the  Yene^ 
tian  captain.     Nicolb  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this 
stirring  life,  for  he  presently  sent  to  his  brother 
Antonio  in  Venice  an  account  of  it,  which  induced 
the  latter  to  come  and  join  him  in  the  Fseroe  islands. 
Antonio  arrived  in  the  course  of  1391,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  Sinclair  fourteen  years,  returning 
to  Venice  in  time  to  die  there  in  1406.     After  An- 
tonio's arrival,  his  brother  Nicolb  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  Sinclair's  little  fleet,  and 
assisted  him  in  taking  possession  of  the  Shetland 
islands,  which  were  properly  comprised  within  his 
earldom.      In    the    course    of   these  adventures, 
Nicolb  seems  to  have  had  his  interest  aroused  in 
reports  about  Greenland.     It  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  since  Queen  Margaret  had' un- 
dertaken to  make  a  royal  monopoly  of'  the  Green- 
land trade  in  furs  and  whale  oil,  and  this  would 
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be  a  natoral  topic  o£  conversation  in  the  FsBiroes. 
In  Jtdj,  1393,  or  1394,  Nicolb  Zeno  sailed  to 
Greenland  with  three  ships,  and  visited  _  ,^, 
the  East  Bygd.  After  spending  some  {J^*J,?JS" 
time  there,  not  being  accustomed  to  such 
a  climate,  he  caught  cold,  and  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  Fseroes,  probably  in  1395.  His 
brother  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  office  and  such 
emoluments  as  pertained  to  it;  and  after  a  while, 
at  Earl  Sinclair's  instigation,  he  undertook  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  order 
to  verify  some  fishermen's  reports  of  the  existence 
of  land  a  thousand  miles  or  more  to  the  west. 
One  of  these  fishermen  was  to  serve  as  guide  to 
the  expedition,  but  unfortunately  he  died  three 
days  before  the  ships  were  ready  to  sail.  Never- 
theless, the  expedition  started,  with  Sinclair  him- 
self on  board,  and  encountered  vicissi-  „        ^,  . 

Voyage  of  Eail 

tudes  of  weather  and  fortune.  In  fog  sincuirmd 
and  storm  they  lost  all  reckonmg  of 
position,  and  found  themselves  at  length  on  the 
western  coast  of  a  country  which,  in  the  Italian 
narrative,  is  called  ^^Icaria,"  but  which  has  been 
supposed,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been 
Kerry,  in  Ireland.  Here,  as  they  went  ashore  for 
fresh  water,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives  and 
several  of  their  number  were  slain.  From  this 
point  they  sailed  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic  again, 
and  reached  a  place  supposed  to  be  Greenland,  but 
which  is  so  vaguely  described  that  the  identifica- 
tion is  very  difficult.^    Our  narrative  here  ends 

^  Iti^ipean  on  the  Zeno  map  aa  "  Trin  pmontor,"  about  the 
«te  of  Ci^  Farewell ;    hnt  how  oould  six  daya*  sail  W.  from 
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somewhat  confusedly.  We  are  told  that  Sinclair 
remained  in  this  place,  ^^and  explored  the  whole 
of  the  country  with  great  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  Greenland."  Antonio 
Zeno,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  with  jmrt  of 
the  fleet  to  the  Faeroe  islands,  where  he  arrived 
after  sailing  eastward  for  about  a  month,  during 
five  and  twenty  days  of  which  he  saw  no  land. 
After  relating  these  things  and  paying  a  word  of 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  Earl  Sinclair, 
*^a  prince  as  worthy  of  immortal  memory  as  any 
that  ever  lived  for  his  great  bravery  and  remark- 
able goodness,"  Antonio  closes  his  letter  abruptly: 
*^But  of  this  I  will  say  no  more  in  this  letter,  and 
hope  to  be  with  you  very  shortly,  and  to  satisfy 
your  curiosity  on  other  subjects  by  word  of 
mouth."  1 

The  person  thus  addressed  by  Antonio  was  his 
brother,  the  illustrious  Carlo  Zeno.  Soon  after 
reaching  home,  after  this  long  and  eventful  ab- 
sence, Antonio  died.  Besides  his  letters  he  had 
written  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  affairs  in 
the  northern  seas.  These  papers  remained  for 
more  than  a  century  in  the  palace  of  the  family  at 
Venice,  until  one  of  the  children,  in  his  miscldev- 
ous  play,  got  hold  of  them  and  tore   them  up. 

Kerry,  followed  by  fonr  days'  sail  N.  £.,  reach  any  rooh  point  ? 
and  how  does  this  short  oatward  sail  consist  with  the  retom  voy- 
age, twenty  days  K  and  eig^ht  days  S.  K,  to  the  Fnroes  ?  The 
place  is  also  said  to  have  had  '^aferdle  soil ''  and  '*  good  riven,'* 
a  description  in  nowise  answering  to  Greenland. 

^  **  Per6  non  ni  ditb  altro  in  qnesta  lettera,  sperando  toeto  dl 
essere  con  noi,  e  di  sodisf  ami  di  molte  altre  ooee  oon  la  ulna  nooe." 
Hajor,  p.  84. 
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This  child  was  Antonio's  great-great-great-grand- 
Bon,  Nicolb,  bom  in  1515.  When  this  young  Ni- 
eolb  had  come  to  middle  age,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  G)xmcil  of  Ten,  he  happened  to  come  across 
some  remnants  of  these  documents,  and  then  all  at 
once  he  remembered  with  grief  how  he  had,  in  his 
boyhood,  pulled  them  to  pieces.^  In  the  light  of 
the  rapid  progress  in  geographical  disooveiy  since 
1492,  this  story  of  distant  voyages  had  p„M,«^  ^ 
now  for  Nicolb  an  interest  such  as  it  SSdoSmS^i 
could  not  have  had  for  his  immediate  §5^^|^" 
ancestors.  Searching  the  palace  he 
found  a  few  grimy  old  letters  and  a  map  or  sailing 
chart,  rotten  with  age,  which  had  been  made  or  at 
any  rate  brought  home  by  his  ancestor  Antonio. 
Nicolb  drew  a  fresh  copy  of  this  map,  and  pieced 
together  the  letters  as  best  he  could,  with  more  or 
less  explanatory  text  of  his  own,  and  the  result 
was  the  little  book  which  he  published  in  1558.' 

Unfortunately  young  Nicolb,  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  making  it  all  as  clear  as  he  could, 

^  *'  AH  these  letters  were  written  by  Messire  Antonio  to  Messire 
Carlo,  hifl  brother;  and  I  am  grieved  that  the  book  and  many 
other  writings  on  these  subjects  have,  I  don't  know  how,  oome 
ndly  to  ruin ;  for,  being  but  a  child  when  they  f eU  into  my 
hands,  I,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  tore  them  in  pieces,  as 
children  wiU  do,  and  sent  them  all  to  min :  a  circumstance  which 
I  cannot  now  recall  without  the  greatest  sorrow.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  that  such  an  important  memorial  should  not  be  lost,  I 
have  put  the  whole  in  order,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  above  nar- 
rative."    Major,  p.  35. 

'  Nicol6  Zeno,  Dello  scoprimento  dell*  isole  Friidanda,  Eslandct, 
Engnmelandaj  Estotilanda^  ^  Icariajjatto  per  due  frateUi  T^erdj 
M.  Nicolb  il  Caiialiere,  fc  M.  Antonio,  Libro  Vno,  col  diaegno  di 
dette  hole,  Venice,  1558.  Mr.  Major's  book  contains  the  entire 
text,  with  an  English  translation. 
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thought  it  necessary  not  simply  to  reproduce  the 
old  weather-beaten  map,  but  to  amend  it  by  put- 
ting on  here  and  there  such  places  and  names  aa 
his  diligent  perusal  of  the  manuscript  led  him  to 
deem  wanting  to  its  completeness.^  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  that  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult sort  of  thing  to  do,  but  in  this  case  the  cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  favourable.  Of  course 
Nicolb  got  these  names  and  places  into  absoid 

^  The  map  la  taken  from  Winsor's  Narr,  and  CriL  HtaL,  i.  t27» 
where  it  is  reduced  from  Nordenskjold's  Studien  ok  Farskningar, 
A  better  beoanae  larger  copy  may  be  foond  in  Major's  Vojfogei 
•f  tki  Venetian  Brothers,  The  original  map  meaauree  12  X  15i 
inches.    In  the  legend  at  the  top  the  date  is  giren  as  m  ooo  i; 


but  eiidently  one  x  has  been  omitted,  for  it  shonld  be  1300,  and 
is  ooReotly  so  given  by  Maroo  Barbaio,  in  his  Genealogie  dd  wAnU 
Veneii;  of  Antonio  Zeno  he  says,  **ScrisBe  con  il  frateUo  Nt- 
ool6  Kay.  li  visggi  dell'  Isdle  sotto  il  polo  artioo,  e  di  qnei  aoo- 
primente  del  ld90,  e  ohe  per  ordine  di  Ziono,  re  di  fVislanda,  si 
portft  nel  eontinente  d'  Estotilanda  nell'  Amerieasettentrionale  e 
che  si  f erm6  14  anni  in  Frislanda,  oiod  4  con  sno  frateUo  Niool6 
a  10  solo.*'  (This  valnable  work  has  never  been  pnblisked.  Tlie 
original  MS.,  in  Barbaro's  own  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the 
Biblioteoa  di  San  Maroo  at  Venice.  There  is  a  aeventeentfa  oosh 
tary  copy  off  it  among  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British  Ma- 
senm.) — ^ool6  did  not  leave  Italy  nntil  after  December  14^ 
1388  (Muxatori,  Rerum  Italioacrum  Scnptores^  torn,  xxit  p.  779). 
The  map  ean  hardly  have  been  made  before  Antonio's  voyagSf 
about  1400-  The  places  on  the  map  are  wildly  ont  of  positicm,  as 
was  common  enoogh  in  old  maps.  Greenland  is  attached  to  Nor- 
way according  to  the  general  belief  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  his 
eoafuaioa  between  the  names  "  Estland "  and  ''IsUnda,"  yoni^ 
Micol6  has  tried  to  reproduce  the  Shetland  group,  or  aomethini^  like 
it,  and  attach  it  to  Iceland.  **  Icaria,"  probably  Kerry,  in  Ireland, 
haabeen  made  into  an  island  and  carried  far  out  into  the  AtUntio. 
The  queerest  of  young  Nicole's  miBtakes  was  in  placing  the  mon- 
astery of  St  Clans  ("St  Thomas").  He  ahonld  have  plaeed  it 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  Greenland,  near  his  "  Af  ]^ontor;  ^ 
but  he  has  got  it  on  the  extreme  northeast,  just  about  when 
Otaanland  is  /nned  to  Europe. 
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positions,  thus  perplexing  the  map  and  damaging 
its  reputation.  With  regard  to  names,  there  was 
obscurity  enough,  to  begin  with.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  Icelandic  names  falling  upon 
the  Italian  ears  of  old  Nicolb  and  Antonio,  and 
spelled  by  them  according  to  their  own 
notions;  in  the  second  place,  these  out-  fonnationtoc 


landish  names,  blurred  and  defaced 
withal  in  the  weather-stained  manuscript,  were  a 
puzzle  to  the  eye  of  young  Nicolb,  who  could  but 
decipher  them  according  to  his  notions.  The  havoc 
that  can  be  wrought  upon  winged  words,  subjected 
to  such  processes,  is  sometimes  marvellous.^  Per- 
haps the  slightest  sufferer,  in  this  case,  was  the 
name  of  the  group  of  islands  upon  one  of  which  the 
shipwrecked  Nicolb  was  rescued  by  Sinclair.     The 

1  "  Cofmliieii  de  ooqnilles  typographiques  <m  de  lecturoB  d^feo- 
tneiUM  out  erM  de  noma  boitenx,  qu'il  est  enanite  bien  difficile, 
qiielquef 018  impoaBible  de  ledxeeserl  Hustoire  et  la  g^ogiaphie 
ensont  pleiiies."    Avezao,  Mcaiin  WahzemUlier,  p.  9. 

It  18  intexeetangf  to  see  how  thoroiighly  words  can  be  disgnised 
bjan  nnfamilwT  phonetic  spelling.  I  have  seen  people  hope- 
lenly  pazzled  by  the  following  bill,  supposed  to  hare  been  made 
oot  by  an  illiterate  stable-keeper  somewhere  in  England :  — 

Osaf  ada Vs   6d 

4d 


7sl0d 

Some  yean  ago  Professor  Hnzley  told  me  of  a  letter  from 
France  whioh  eame  to  the  London  post-oifioe  thus  addroesed;  — 

Sromfrdd^Ti, 

Hqn^  da  lait, 
Londrea, 

Angleterre. 

This  letter,  after  erciting  at  first  helpleaa  bewilderment  and 
then  bnay  apeonlation,  waa  at  length  delirered  to  the  right  pex^ 
son.  Sir  Humphry  Davy^  in  hia  rooma  at  the  Royal  Inatitntion  on 
Albemsria  atieeU  joat  oft  tsmn.  PiccadiUtt. ! 
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name  Fceroidander  sounded  to  Italian  ears  u 
Fridanda^  and  was  uniformly  so  written.^  Then 
the  pronunciation  of  Shetland  was  helped  by  pre- 
fixing a  vowel  sound,  as  is  common  in  Italian,  and 
so  it  came  to  be  Fstland  and  Esland.  This  led 
young  Nicolb's  eye  in  two  or  three  places  to  con- 
found it  with  Islanda,  or  Iceland^  and  probably 
in  one  place  with  Irlanda,  or  Ireland*  Where 
old  Nicolb  meant  to  say  that  the  island  upon  which 
he  wa^  Uving  with  Earl  SincLiir  was  somewhat 
larger  than  Shetland,  young  Nicolb  understood 
him  as  saying  that  it  was  somewhat  larger  than 
««ivuiand»."  Ireland;  and  so  upon  the  amended  map 
^^Frislanda  "  appears  as  one  great  island 
surrounded  by  tiny  islands.'  After  the  publica- 
tion of  this  map,  in  1558,  sundry  details  were  cop- 
ied from  it  by  the  new  maps  of  that  day,  so  that 
even  far  down  into  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
common  to  depict  a  big  '^Frislanda"  somewhere 
in  mid-ocean.  When  at  length  it  was  proved  that 
no  such  island  exists,  the  reputation  of  the  Zeno 
narrative  was  seriously  damaged.  The  nadir  of 
reaction  against  it  was  reached  when  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  tissue  of  lies  invented  by  the  younger 
Nicolb,^  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  Venetian  claim  to  the  discoveiy  of  America. 

^  GoInmbuB,  on  his  journey  to  Iceland  in  1477,  also  heaid  tlit 
name  Fceroislander  as  Fridanday  and  so  wrote  it  in  the  letter  pre- 
served for  ns  in  his  biography  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  hereafter  to 
be  especially  noticed.    See  Major's  remarks  on  this,  op.dL'^  six. 

^  Perhaps  in  the  old  wom-ont  map  the  archipelafro  may  have 
been  blurred  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  island.  This  would  aid 
in  misleading  young  Nicole. 

'  See  the  elaborate  paper  by  Admiral  Zahrtnuum,  in  Norditk 
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The  narratiye,  however,  not  only  sets  up  no  sncli 
daim,  but  nowhere  betrays  a  consciousness  that  its 
incidents  entitle  it  to  make  such  a  claim.  The  namttre 
It  had  evidently  not  occurred  to  young  ^eH  claim 
Nicolb  to  institute  any  comparison  be-  ^iX"^"^ 
tween  his  ancestors'  voyages  to  Green-  ^-^^" 
land  and  the  voyages  of  Columbus  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  of  which  we  now  know  Greenland  to 
be  a  part.  The  knowledge  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  of  the  bearing  of  one  fact  upon 
another  fact  in  relation  to  it,  was  still,  in  1558,  in 
an  extremely  vague  and  rudimentary  condition. 
In  the  mind  of  the  Zeno  brothers,  as  the  map 
ahows,  Greenland  was  a  European  peninsula ; 
such  was  the  idea  common  among  mediasval  North- 
men, as  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  this 
map.  Neither  in  his  references  to  Greenland,  nor 
to  Estotiland  and  Drogio,  presently  to  be  consid- 
ered, does  young  Nicolb  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
man  ur^ng  or  suggesting  a  '^daim."  He  ap- 
pears simply  as  a  modest  and  conscientious  editor, 
interested  in  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  and  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  has  got  hold  of  im- 
portant documents,  but  intent  only  upon  giving 
bis  material  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  refrain- 
ing from  all  sort  of  comment  except  such  as  now 

Tiduknftjbr  Oldkyndighed,  Copenhagen,  1834,  yol.  i.,  and  the 
Ei^lish  tranalation  of  it  in  Journal  of  Royal  Gtographical 
Society,  London,  1836,  toL  t.  All  that  human  ingenuity  ia  eTer 
^ly  to  devise  against  the  honesty  of  Zeno's  narratiTe  is  pre- 
sented in  this  eradite  essay,  which  has  been  so  completely  de- 
molished nnder  Mr.  Major's  heavy  strokes  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  left  to  pick  np.  As  to  this  part  of  ilie  question,  we 
»fty  now  safely  cry,  **'finis,  laus  Deo  I '' 
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and  ihen  aeems  needful  to  explain  the  text  as  he 
himself  nnderstands  it. 

The  identification  of  ^^Frislanda"  with  the 
^'  Faeroe  islands  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  dis- 
coyeiy  that  the  ^^Zichmni  "  of  the  narrative  means 
-^ ,  -.  . .  Henry  Sinclair;  and,  in  order  to  make 
this  discovery,  it  was  only  neoessaiy  to 
know  something  about  the  history  of  the  Orkneys; 
hence  old  Pinkerton,  as  above  remarked,  got  it 
right.  The  name  ^^Zichmni  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  bejugglement;  but  Henry  Sin- 
clair is  a  personage  well  known  to  history  in  that 
comer  of  the  world,  and  the  deeds  of  "Zichmni,^ 
as  recounted  in  the  narrative,  are  neither  more  not 
less  than  the  deeds  of  Sinclair.  Doubtiess  Anto- 
nio spelled  the  name  in  some  queer  way  of  his 
own,  and  then  young  Nicolb,  unable  to  read  his 
ancestor's  pot-hooks  where  —  as  in  the  case  of 
proper  names  —  there  was  no  clue  to  guide  him, 
contrived  to  make  it  still  queerer.  Here  we  have 
strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  narrative. 
If  Nicolb  had  been  concocting  a  story  in  which 
Earl  Sinclair  was  made  to  figure,  he  would  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  from  literaiy  sources,  and 
thus  would  have  got  his  names  right;  the  earl 
might  have  appeared  as  Enrico  de  Santo  Glare, 
but  not  as  ^^2iichmni.'*  It  is  not  at  all  likely, 
however,  that  any  literaiy  knowledge  of  Sinclair 
and  his  doings  was  obtainable  in  Italy  in  the  six- 
teenth eentoiy.  The  Zeno  narrative,  moreover, 
in  its  references  to  Greenland  in  connection  with 
the  Chevalier  Nicolb*s  visit  to  the  East  Bygd, 
shows  a  topographical  knowledge  that  was  other- 
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wise  quite  inaccessible  to  the  younger  Nicolb. 
Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  Ivar  Bardsen, 
steward  to  the  Grardar  bishopric,  wrote  a  descri{>- 
tion  of  Grreenland,  with  sailing  direc-  BudMii*a  ! 

tions  for  reaching  it,  which  modem  re-  irf^oJeel?**" 
search  has  proved  to  have  been  accurate  ^^" 
in  every  particular.     Bardsen's  details  and  those  i 

of  the  Zeno  narrative  mutually  corroborate  each 
other.  But  Bardsen's  book  did  not  make  its  way 
down  into  Europe  until  the  very  end  of  1^  six- 
teenth century,^  and  then  amid  the  dense  igno- 
rance prevalent  concerning  Greenland  its  details 
were  not  understood  until  actual  exploration  within 
the  kst  seventy  years  has  at  length  revealed  their 
meaning.  The  genuineness  of  the  Zeno  narrative 
is  thus  conclusively  proved  by  its  knowledge  of 
Arctic  geography,  such  as  could  have  been  obtained 
only  by  a  visit  to  the  far  North  at  a  time  before 
the  Greenland  colony  had  finally  lost  touch  with 
its  mother  country. 

The  visit  of  the  Chevalier  Nicolb,  therefore, 
about  1394,  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  last  dis- 
tinct glimpse  afforded  us  of  the  colony  founded  by 
Eric  the  Ked  before  its  melancholy  disappearance 
from  history.  Already  the  West  Bygd  had  ceased 
to  exist.     Five  and  forty  years  before  that  time  it 

^  It  was  translated  into  Datoh  by  the  f amona  Aietic  explorer, 
^^Qiam  Barentz,  whose  voyages  are  so  graphically  described  in 
Modey'ii  United  Netherlands,  vol.  iii.  pp.  552-^76.  An  English 
twnslation  was  made  for  Henry  Hudson.  A  very  old  Danish 
tecBum  may  be  found  in  Rafn's  Antiquitates  Americana,  pp.  300- 
818 ;  Danish,  Latin,  and  Knglish  versions  in  Major*s  VoyagtB  of 
Ae  Venetian  Brothers,  etc,  pp.  39-54 ;  and  an  English  version  in 
De  Co8ta*a  Sailing  Directions  of  Henry  Hudson,  Albany,  1869, 
PP.61-9& 
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had  been  laid  waste  and  its  people  massacred  by 
Eskimos,  and  trusty  Ivar  Bardsen,  tardily  sent 
wiih  a  8^  force  to  the  rescue,  foui^d  nothi^left 
aliye  but  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  running  wild.^ 
Nicolb  Zeno,  arriying  in  the  East  Bygd,  found 
Themonaa-  there  a  monastcrj  dedicated  to  St. 
oSusandite  Ohtus,  a  name  which  in  the  narratiye 
hotqprinff.  j^^^  bocomc  St.  Tkomas.  To  this  mon- 
astery came  friars  from  Norway  and  other  coun- 
tries,  but  for  the  most  part  from  Iceland.'  It 
stood  ^^hard  by  a  hill  which  yomited  fire  like  Vesu- 
yius  and  Etna."  There  was  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  spring  of  hot  water  which  the  ingenious 
friars  conducted  in  pipes  into  their  monastery  and 
church,  thereby  keeping  themselyes  comfortable  in 
the  coldest  weather.  This  water,  as  it  came  into 
the  kitchen,  was  hot  enough  to  boil  meats  and  yeg- 
etables.  The  monks  eyen  made  use  of  it  in  warm- 
ing coyered  gardens  or  hot-beds  in  which  they 
raised  sundry  fruits  and  herbs  that  in  milder  cli- 
mates grow  out  of  doors.^     ^^ Hither  in  summer- 

^  So  he  tells  hb  himaelf  s  '*  Qno  onm  veniaseiit,  nullum  homi- 
nem,  neqne  christiaiium  neque  paganimif  inTenenmt,  fantmhinodo 
f  era  pecora  et  oves  deprehendemnt,  ex  qnibns  qnantma  naTee 
ferre  poterant  in  has  deportato  domum  rediemnt;."  Detcriptio 
GrctrUandtoBf  apad  Major,  p.  53.  The  glacial  men  had  done  their 
-work  of  slaughter  uid  vanished. 

'  ^*  Ma  la  maggior  parte  sono  d*jlle  Islande."  Mr.  Major  is 
clearly  wrong  in  translating  it  "  from  the  Shetland  Isles."  The 
yonnger  Nicol6  was  puzzled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Islsn- 
da  and  Eelanda,  and  sometimes  confounded  Iceland  with  theShet* 
land  group.    But  in  this  place  Iceland  is  eyidently  meant. 

'  This  application  of  the  hot  water  to  purposes  of  gaxdemng 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  covered  gardens  or  hot-beds  constmoted 
by  Albertus  Magnus  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Cologne  is 
the  thirteenth  century.    See  Humboldt*s  Kosmoi,  ii.  ISO. 
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tune  come  many  vessels  from  .  .  .  the  Cape  above 
Norway,  and  from  Trondheim,  and  bring  the 
friars  all  sorts  of  comforts,  taking  in  exchange  fish 

•  .  .  and   skins  of  different  kinds  of  animals. 

•  •  •  There  are  continually  in  the  harbour  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  detained  by  the  sea  being  frozen, 
and  waiting  for  the  .next  season  to  melt  the  ice."  ^ 

This  mention  of  the  volcano  and  the  hot  spring 
is  veiy  interesting.     In  the  Miocene  period  the 
Atlantic  ridge  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats    of    volcanic    activity   upon    the  the  north  At- 

^        *^  lantio  xidge. 

globe;  the  line  of  volcanoes  extended 
all  the  way  from  Greenland  down  into  central 
France.  But  for  several  hundred  thousand  years 
this  activity  has  been  diminishing.  In  France,  in 
the  western  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Heb- 
rides, the  craters  have  long  since  become  extinct. 
In  the  far  North,  however,  volcanic  action  has 
been  slower  in  dying  out.  Iceland,  with  no  less 
than  twenty  active  volcanoes,  is  still  the  most  con- 
siderable centre  of  such  operations  in  Europe. 
The  huge  volcano  on  Jan  Mayen  island,  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  is  still  in  action. 
Among  the  submerged  peaks  in  the  northern  seas 
explosions  still  now  and  then  occur,  as  in  1783, 
when  a  small  island  was  thrown  up  near  Cape 
Reykianes,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland,  and 
sank  again  after  a  year.^  Midway  between  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  there  appears  to  have  stood, 

^  Major,  cp,  cit  p.  10.  The  narratiye  f^oes  on  to  give  a  descrip- 
tioii  of  the  skin-hoats  of  ihe  Eskimo  fishennen. 

s  Danheny,  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  VoCcanoeSj  Loo* 
don,  1848,  pp.  307 ;  cf.  Jndd,  Volcanoes,  London,  1881,  p.  234 
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in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  small  volcanio  island  discov- 
ered by  that  Gxumbjom  who  first  went  to  Grreen- 

land.     It  was  known  as  Ghinnbjom'a 
Morn's  sker-    Skorries,   and  was  described  by  lYar 

Bardsen.^    This   island    is   no   longer 
above  the  surface,  and  its  fate  is  recorded  upon 
Ruysch's  map  of  the  world  in  the  1508  edition  of 
Ptolemy:  ^^ Insula  hsBO  anno  Domini  1456  fuit 
totaliter  combusta/'  —  this  island  was    entirely 
burnt  (i.  e.  blown  up  in  an  eruption)  in  1456;  and 
in  later  maps  Mr.  Major  has  found  the  corrupted 
name  ^^Gombar  Scheer  "  applied  to  the  dangerous 
reefs  and  shoals  left  behind  by  this  explosion.' 
Where  volcanio  action   is  declining  geysers  and 
boiling  springs  are  apt  to  abound,  as  in  Iceland; 
where  it  has  become  extinct  at  a  period  geologi- 
cally recent,  as  in  Auvergne  and  the  Rhine  coun- 
try, its  latest  vestiges  are  left  in  the  hundreds  of 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  whither  fashionable 
invalids  congregate  to  drink  or  to  bathe.'    Now 
voiouiifi   itt-  ^  Greenland,  at  the  present  day,  hot 
G^S^       springs  are  foimd,  of  which  the  most 

noted  are  those  on  the  island  of  Ounar- 
tok,  at  the  entrance  to  the  fiord  of  that  name. 

^  **  Ab  Snef  elsneao  Islandua,  qnft  breTudmiiB  in  Gionlaiidiain 
trajeotns  est,  dnomm  diemm  et  dnaiiim  noottmn  spatio  nati- 
gandiun  est  reoto  onisn  Tersns  oooidentem ;  ibiqne  Gmmbjomds 
soopnlos  inyeiiies,  inter  Gronlandiain  et  Tslnndiiun  medio  sita 
inteijaoentes.  Hie  onrsos  antiquitds  frequentabatnr,  none  Tero 
glacies  ex  reoeasu  ooeani  euroaqniloiiari  delata  soopnlos  ante 
memoratoB  tarn  prope  atti^t,  nt  nemo  sine  vitsi  dlscrimim 
antiqaom  enrsnm  tenere  poesit,  qnemadmodnm  infra  dioetnr." 
DeMcriptio  Ormtdandia,  apnd  Major,  op,  dt  p.  4(X 

'  Op.  dt.  p.  Izzvi.    See  below,  yol.  ii.  p.  115,  note  B. 

*  Judd,  cp.  cU,  pp.  217-22a 
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These  springs  seem  to  be  the  same  that  were  de- 
scribed five  hundred  years  ago  by  Ivar  Bardsen. 
As  to  volcanoes,  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  those  of  Greenland  are  all  extinct;  but  in  a 
country  as  yet  so  imperfectly  studied  this  only 
means  that  eruptions  have  not  been  recorded.^ 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mention,  in 
our  Venetian  narrative,  of  a  boiling  spring  and  an 
active  volcano  in  Greenland  is  an  instance  of  the 
peculiar  sort — too  strange  to  have  been  invented, 
but  altogether  probable  m  itself  —  that  adds  to  the 
credit  of  the  narrative. 

Thus  far,  iu  dealing  with  the  places  actually  vis- 
ited by  Nicolb  or  Antonio,  or  by  both  brothers,  we 
have  foimd  the  story  consistent  and  intelligible. 
But  in  what  relates  to  countries  beyond  Grreenland, 
countries  which  were  not  visited  by  either  of  the 
brothers,  but  about  which  Antonio  heard  reports, 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  jumble  very  unlike  the  clear,  business-like 
account  of  Yinland  voyages  in  the  Hauks-b6k. 
Tet  in  this  medley  there  are  some  statements  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  things  in  North  America.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Antonio's  voyage  with 
Sinclair  (somewhere  about  1400)  was  imdertaken 

^  My  friend,  Prof esBor  Shaler,  tells  me  that  "  a  volcano  dnzing 
eniption  might  shed  its  ioe  mantle  and  afterward  don  it  again  in 
neh  a  manner  as  to  hide  its  tme  oharacter  even  on  anear  view ;  " 
sad,  on  tlie  other  hand,  **  a  yoyager  not  familiar  with  volcanoes 
might  easily  mistake  the  dond-bonnet  of  a  peak  for  the  smoke 
of  a  volcano. "  This,  however,  will  not  account  for  Zeno's  **  hill 
that  vomited  fire,''  for  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  nse  which  the 
monks  made  of  the  pumice  and  calcareous  tufa  for  building  pur- 
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in  order  to  verify  certain  reports  of  the  existence 
of  land  more  than  a  thousand  miles  west  of  the 
Fffiroe  islands. 

About  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  said  Antonio 
in  a  letter  to  Carlo,  four  small  fishing  craft,  ven- 
turing very  far  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  had  been 
blown  upon  a  strange  coast,  where  their  crews 
were  well  received  by  the  people.  The  land 
.  .  proved  to  be  an  island  rather  smaller 
than  Iceland  (or  Shetland  ?),  with  a  high 
mountain  whence  flowed  four  rivers.  The  inhab- 
itants were  intelligent  people,  possessed  of  all  the 
arts,  but  did  not  understand  ths  language  of  these 
Norse  fishermen.^  There  happened,  however,  to 
be  one  European  arxong  them,  who  had  himself 
been  cast  ashore  in  that  country  and  had  learned 
its  language;  he  could  speak  Latin,  and  found 
some  one  among  the  shipwrecked  men  who  could 
understand  him.  There  was  a  populous  city  with 
walls,  and  the  king  had  Latin  books  in  his  library 
which  nobody  could  read.^  All  kinds  of  metals 
abounded,  and  especially  gold.'  The  woods  were 
of  immense  extent.  The  people  traded  vrith 
Greenland,  importing  thence  pitch  (?),  brimstone, 
and  furs.  They  sowed  grain  and  made  ^^beer.'' 
They  made  small  boats,  but  were  ignorant  of  the 
loadstone  and  the  compass.     For  this  reason,  they 

^  They  were,  therefore,  not  Korthmen. 

s  Pruning  this  sentence  of  its  mafniiloqnenoe,  might  it  perhaps 
mean  that  there  was  a  laige  palisaded  village,  and  that  the  ehief 
had  aome  books  in  Roman  characters,  a  reHo  of  sonoie  oastawayr 
which  he  kept  as  a  fetish  ? 

'  With  all  possible  latitude  of  interpretation,  this  could  not  be 
made  to  apply  to  any  part  of  America  north  of  Mezioo. 
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held   the  newcomers   in  high  estimation.^     The 
name  of  the  country  was  Estotiland. 

There  is  nothing  so  far  in  this  vagae  descrip- 
tion to  show  that  Estotiland  was  an  American 
country,  except  its  western  direction  and  perhaps 
its  trading  with  Greenland.  The  points  of  unlike- 
ness  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  points  of  like- 
ness. But  in  what  follows  there  is  a  much 
stronger  suggestion  of  North  America. 

For  some  reason  not  specified  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  people  from  Estotiland  to  a  country 
to  the  southward  named  Drogio,  and  ,j_^^ 
these  Norse  mariners,  or  some  of  them, 
because  they  understood  the  compass,  were  put 
in  charge  of  it.^  But  the  people  of  Drogio  were 
cannibals,  and  the  people  from  Estotiland  on  their 
arrival  were  taken  prisoners  and  devoured,  —  all 
save  the  few  Northmen,  who  were  saved  because 
of  their  marvellous  skill  in  catching  fish  with 
nets.  The  barbarians  seemed  to  have  set  much 
store  by  these  white  men,  and  perhaps  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  objects  of  ^^ medicine."  One  of 
the  fishermen  in  particular  became  so  famous  that 
a  neighbouring  tribe  made  war  upon  the  tribe 
which  kept  him,  and  winning  the  victory  took  him 
over  into  its  own  custody.  This  sort  of  thing 
happened  several  times.  Various  tribes  fought  to 
secure  the  person  and  services  of  this  Fisherman, 

1  The  magnetic  needle  had  been  nsed  by  the  mariners  of  west- 
em  and  northern  Bnrope  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

'  "  Fanno  nanigU  e  nauiganOf  ma  non  hanno  hi  oahunita  ne 
intendeno  col  bossolo  \a  tramontana.  Per  ilche  qnesti  pescatori 
fnrono  in  gran  pregio,  si  che  il  re  li  spedi  con  dodici  nanigli  nerso 
wtvo  nel  paese  ohe  essi  chiamano  Drogio.'*     Major,  op,  cU,  p.  21. 
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BO  that  be  was  passed  about  among  more  than 
twenty  cbiefs,  and  *^  wandering  np  and  down  the 
oonntiy  without  any  fixed  abode,  •  ^  .  he  became 
acquainted  with  all  those  parts." 

And  now  comes  quite  an  interesting  passage. 
The  Fisherman  ^^says  that  it  is  a  ^eiy  great  conn* 
inhaMtMite  of  try,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  world;  the 
wcn^Mbe^  pcoplc  are  veiy  rude  and  uncultivated^ 
yond.  £^^  ^^y  ^  g^  naked,  and  suffer  cruelly 

from  the  cold,  nor  have  they  the  sense  to  dodie 
themsdves  with  the  skins  cd  the  animals  wbich 
they  take  in  hunting  [a  gross  exaggeration].  They 
have  no  kind  of  metal.  They  live  by  hunting,  and 
carry  lances  of  wood,  sharpened  at  the  point. 
They  have  bows,  the  strings  of  which  are  made  of 
beasts'  skins.  They  are  yeiy  fierce,  and  have 
deadly  fights  amongst  each  other,  and  eat  one  an- 
other's flesh.  They  have  chieftains  and  certain 
laws  among  themselves,  but  differing  in  the  differ- 
ent tribes.  The  farther  you  go  southwestwards, 
however,  the  more  refinement  you  meet  with,  be- 
cause the  climate  is  more  temperate,  and  accord- 
ingly there  they  have  cities  and  temples  dedicated 
to  their  idols,  in  which  they  sacrifice  men  and 
afterwards  eat  them.  In  those  parts  they  have 
some  knowledge  and  use  of  gold  and  silver.  Now 
this  Fisherman,  having  dwelt  so  many  years  in 
these  parts,  made  up  his  mind,  if  possible,  to  re- 
him  home  to  his  own  country ;  but  his  companions, 
despairing  of  ever  seeing  it  again,  gave  him  God's 
speed,  and  remained  themselves  where  they  were. 
Accordingly,  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  made  his 
escape  through  the   woods    in  the  direction   of 
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Drogio,  where  lie  was  welcomed  and  yeiy  kindly 
received  hj  the  cliief  of  the  place,  who  knew  him, 
and  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  neighbouring  chief- 
tain; and  so  passing  from  one  chief  to  another, 
being  the  same  with  whom  he  had  been  before, 
after  a  long  time  and  with  much  toil,  he  at  length 
reached  Drogio,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
Here,  by  good  luck,  he  heard  from  the  natives  that 
some  boats  had  arrived  o£E  the  coast;  and  full  of 
hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  his  intention,  he 
went  down  to  the  seaside,  and  to  his  great  delight 
found  that  they  had  come  from  Estotiland.  He 
forthwith  requested  that  they  would  take  him  with 
them,  which  they  did  very  wUlingly,  and  as  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  country,  which  none  of 
them  could  speak,  they  employed  him  as  their  in- 
terpreter."^ 

Whither  the  Fisherman  was  first  carried  in  these 
boats  or  vessels,  Antonio's  letter  does  not  inform 
us.    We  are  only  told  that  he  engaged  in  soma 
prosperous  voyages,  and  at  length  returned  to  the 
Fseroes  after  these  six  and  twenty  years  ^^  YUher^ 
of  strange  adventures.     It  was  appar-  ^'rSS^ 
enUy  the  Fisherman's  description  of  Es-  ^" 
totiland  as  a  very  rich  country  (paese  ricchissimo) 
that  led  Sinclair  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  visit  it, 
with  Antonio  as  his  chief  captain.     As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Fisherman  died  just  before  the 
ships  were  ready  to  start,  and  to  whatever  land 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  after  they  sailed  with- 
out him,  the  narrative  leaves  us  with  the-imprea- 
sion  that  it  was  not  the  mysterious  Estotiland* 

^  Major,  op.  cit  pp.  20-22, 
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To  attempt  to  identify  that  country  from  the 
description  of  it,  which  reads  like  a  parcel  of  ill* 
digested  sailors'  yams,  woidd  be  idle.  The  most 
common  conjecture  has  identified  it  with  New* 
foundland,  from  its  relations  to  other  points  men* 
tioned  in  the  Zeno  narrative,  as  indicated,  with 
fair  probability,  on  the  Zeno  map.  To  identify 
it  with  Newfoundland  is  to  brand  the  description 
as  a  ^^fish  story,"  but  from  such  a  conclusion  there 
seems  anyway  to  be  no  escape. 

With  Drogio,  howeyer,  it  is  otherwise.  The 
description  of  Drogio  and  the  vart  country  atreteh- 
WMthsMv  ing  beyond  it,  which  was  like  a  ^^new 
i^wo?ei^£to  world,"  is  the  merest  sketch,  but  it 
by^th^^ouDff-  seems  to  contain  enough  characteristio 
*'    ^  details  to  stamp  it  as  a  description  of 

North  America,  and  of  no  other  country  aooessible 
by  an  Atlantic  voyage.  It  is  a  sketch  which  ap- 
parently must  have  had  its  ultimate  source  in  some- 
body's  personal  experience  of  aboriginal  North 
America.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  when  the 
younger  Nioolb  published  this  narrative,  in  1558, 
some  dim  knowledge  of  the  North  American  tribes 
was  beginning  to  make  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
people  in  Europe.  The  work  of  Soto  and  Cartier, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  explorers,  had  already  been 
done.  May  we  suppose  that  Nicolb  had  thus  ob- 
tained some  idea  ci  North  America,  and  wove  it 
into  his  reproduction  of  his  ancestors'  letters,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  and  point,  in  somewhat 
the  same  uncritieal  mood  as  that  in  which  the  most 
worthy  ancient  historians  did  not  sample  to  invent 
speeohes  to  put  into  the  moatlis  of  ihur  hooes? 
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It  may  have  been  so,  and  in  sueli  case  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Drogio  loses  its  point  for  us  as  a  feature 
in  the  pre-Columbian  voyages  to  America.  In 
sach  case  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once,  and  pretty 
much  aU  the  latter  part  of  the  Zeno  narrative,  re- 
lating to  what  Antonio  heard  and  did,  becomes 
valueless;  thousth  the  earlier  part,  relating  to  the 
elder  Nic^lb,  Si  remains  valid  an^i  trnZorthy. 

But  suppose  we  take  the  other  alternative.  As 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  we  feel  sure  that 
young  Nicolb  must  have  reproduced  the  ancestral 
documents  faithfully,  because  it  shows  knowledge 
that  he  could  not  have  got  in  any  other  way;  let  us 
now  suppose  that  in  the  latter  part  also  he  added 
nothing  of  himself,  but  was  simply  a 
fedthful  editor.     It  will  then  follow  tiiat  ?«»«?» ■ct«Mi 

expeiienoM  in 

the  Fisherman's  account  of  Drogio,  re-  NjrthAmMw 
dnced  to  writing  by  Antonio  Zeno  about 
1400,  must  probably  represent  personal  experiences 
in  North  America;  for  no  such  happy  combination 
of  details  characteristic  only  of  North  America 
is  likely  at  that  date  to  have  been  invented  by  any 
European.  Our  simplest  course  will  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Fisherman  really  had  the  experiences 
which  are  narrated,  that  he  was  bandied  about 
from  tribe  to  tribe  in  North  America,  all  the  way, 
perhaps,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico,  and  yet 
returned  to  the  Fseroe  islands  to  tell  the  tale  I 
Could  such  a  thing  be  possible?  Was  anything 
of  the  sort  ever  done  before  or  since  ? 

Tes:  something  of  the  sort  appears  to  have 
1>^n  done  about  ten  years  after  the  Zeno  narra- 
tive was  published.     In  October,  1568,  that  great 
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sailor,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  by  reason  of  scarcity  of 
food,  was  compelled  to  set  about  a  hun- 
DaTidingnun,  drcd  men  ashore  near  the  Rio  de  Minas^ 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.     The  continent  was  a  network  of  rode 
paths  or  trails,  as  it  had  doubtless  been  for  ages, 
and  as  central  Africa  is  to-day.     Most  of  these 
Englishmen  probably  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Some  who  took  southwesterly  trails  found  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  as  *^yile  Lu- 
theran dogges,"  they  were  treated  with  anything 
but  kindness.     Others  took  northeasterly  traOs, 
and  one  of  these  men,  David  Ingram,  made  his 
way  from  Texas  to  Maine,  and  beyond  to  the  St. 
John's    river,   where    he  was  picked   up   by  a 
friendly  French  ship  and  carried  to  France,  and  so 
got  home  to  England.     The  journey  across  North 
America  took  him  about  eleven  months,  but  one 
of  his  comrades,  Job  Hortop,  had  no  end  of  ad- 
ventures, and  was  more  than  twenty  years  in  get- 
ting back  to  England.     Ingram  told  such  blessed 
yams  about  houses  of  crystal  and  silver,  and  other 
wonderful  things,  that  many  disbelieved  his  whole 
story,  but  he  was  subjected  to  a  searching  exami- 
nation before  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  as  to 
the  main  fact  of  his  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.^ 

1  Ingnun's  nairatiTe  was  fixst  pnbliahed  in  Haklayt's  folio  of 
1580,  pp.  557-^62,  bnt  in  his  laiger  work,  Principal  NavigatioHM^ 
etc.,  London,  1600,  it  is  omitted.  As  Pnrehas  quaintly  saya,  ^  Aa 
for  David  Ingnun^s  perambulation  to  the  north  parts.  Master 
Hakluyt  in  his  fixst  edition  published  the  same ;  bnt  it  seemetli 
some  incredibilities  of  his  reports  caused  him  to  leaue  him  out  in 
the  next  impression,  the  reward  of  lying  being  not  to  be  beleeufid 
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Far  more  important,  historicallj,  and  in  many 
'ways  more  instractive  than  the  wanderings  of 
David  Ingram,  was  the  journey  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  his   ingenious    comrades,  in  _ 

^  •  The  oiM  of 

1528-36,  from  the  Mississippi  river  S***®^«i«. 
to  their  friends  in  Mexico.  This  re- 
markable journey  will  receive  further  considera- 
tion in  another  place.^  In  the  course  of  it  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  was  for  eight  years  held  captive  by  sundry 
Indian  tribes,  and  at  last  his  escape  involved  ten 
months  of  arduous  travel.  On  one  occasion  he 
and  his  friends  treated  some  sick  Indians,  among 
other  things  breathing  upon  them  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  As  the  Indians  happened  to  get 
well,  these  Spaniards  at  once  became  objects  of 
reverence,  and  different  iribes  vied  witi>  one  an- 
other  for  access  to  them,  in  order  to  benefit  by 
their  supernatural  gifts.  In  those  early  days,  be- 
fore the  red  men  had  become  used  to  seeing  Euro- 
'peans,  a  white  captive  was  not  so  likely  to  be  put 
to  death  as  to  be  cherished  as  a  helper  of  vast  and 

bi  troihs."  Purchas  Ms  PilgrimeSt  London,  1625,  yoI.  it.  ;>.  1170. 
The  examination  before  Walsingham  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
jected voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  whioh  was  made  in  158S. 
Ingram's  reUtion,  **  w<^  he  reported  ynto  S'  Fraoncys  Waihdng- 
hfii.  Knight,  and  diners  others  of  good  judgment  and  creditt,  in 
August  and  Septembar,  Ao  Dfli,  1682,"  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Sloaae  MS.  No.  1447,  fol.  1-18;  it  was  copied  and  privately 
printed  in  Plowden  Weston's  Documents  connected  with  the  Histortf 
of  South  Carolina^  London,  1856.  There  is  a  ItiA,  copy  in  the 
Sparks  collection  in  the  Harvard  University  library.  See  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Deane's  note  in  his  edition  of  Hakluyt's  Discourse 
concerning  Westeme  Planting,  Cambridge,  1877,  p.  229  (Cotteo- 
tions  of  Maine  Hist,  8oc.,  2d  series,  voL  iL) ;  see,  also,  Winsoi^ 
ifarr.  and  Crit.  Hist.,  iii  186. 
^  See  below,  vol.  li.  p.  601. 
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undetermined  value.  ^  The  Indians  set  so  mucli 
store  bj  Cabeza  de  Yaca  that  he  found  it  hard  to 
tear  himself  away;  but  at  length  he  used  his  in- 
fluence over  them  in  such  wise  as  to  facilitate  his 
moving  in  a  direction  by  which  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  his  friends.  There  seems  to 
be  a  real  analogy  between  his  strange  experiences 
and  those  of  the  Fisherman  in  Drogio,  who  became 
an  object  of  reverence  because  he  could  do  things 
that  the  natives  could  not  do,  yet  the  value  of 
which  they  were  able  to  appreciate. 

Now  if  the  younger  Nicolb  had  been  in  the 
mood  for  adorning  his  ancestors'  narrative  by  in- 
serting a  few  picturesque  incidents  out  of  his  own 
hearsay  knowledge  of  North  America,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  he  would  have  known  enough  to 
hit  so  deftly  upon  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
barbaric  mind.  Here,  again,  we  seem  to  have 
come  upon  one  of  those  incidents,  inherently  prob- 
able, but  too  strange  to  have  been  invented,  thalf 
tend  to  confirm  the  story.  Without  hazarding 
anything  like  a  positive  opinion,  it  seems  to  me 
likely  enough  that  this  voyage  of  Scandinavian 
fishermen  to  the  coast  of  North  America  in  the 
fourteenth  century  may  have  happened. 

It  was  this  and  other  unrecorded  but  possible 
TiMMmay  instances  that  I  had  in  mind  at  the  be- 
reemdedTin^  ginning  of  this  chapter,  in  saying  that 
tiS^  North  occasional  visits  of  Europeans  to  Amer- 
*-«*-  ica  in  pre-Columbiaa  timeB  may  have 
occurred  oftener  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.    Ob- 

^  In  the  fint  reoeption  of  the  Spaniaids  in  Pern,  we  ahnll  mi 
%  aimilttr  idea  at  work«  yoL  ii.  pp.  396,  407. 
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•erve  that  our  scanty  records — naturally  somewhat 
perplexed  and  dim,  as  treating  of  remote  and  mi- 
known  places  —  refer  us  to  that  northern  Atlantic 
region  where  the  ocean  is  comparatively  narrow, 
and  to  that  northern  people  who,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance  in  history,  have  been  as 
much  at  home  upon  sea  as  upon  land.  For  a 
thousand  years  past  these  hyperborean  waters  have 
been  furrowed  in  many  directions  by  stout  Scandi- 
navian keels,  and  if,  in  aiming  at  Greenland,  the 
gallant  mariners  may  now  and  then  have  hit  upon 
Labrador  or  Newfoundland,  and  have  made  flying 
visits  to  coasts  still  farther  southward,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  all  which  need  surprise  us.^ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  however,  from  a  survey 
of  the  whole  subject,  than  that  these  pre-Colum- 
bian voya£:es  were  quite  barren  of  re- 
Bolts  of  historic  importance.     In  pomt  lumblaii 
of  colonization  they  produced  the  two  nonaioontri. 
ill-&ited  settlements  on  the  Greenland  FJ^^^^jj^. 
coast,  and  nothing  more.      Otherwise 
they  made  no  real  addition  to  the  stock  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  they  wrought  no  efiFect  what- 
ever upon  the  European  mind  outside  of  Scandi- 

^  'Die  latest  pre-Oolmnbian  voyage  menttoned  as  liaTing  oo> 
eamd  in  the  northeni  seas  was  that  of  the  Polish  pilot  John 
Sskolny,  who,  in  the  aerrice  of  King  Chnstian  L  of  Denmark,  is 
said  to  have  sailed  to  (Greenland  in  1476,  and  to  have  touched 
spon  the  coast  of  Labrador.  See  Gk>mara,  Historia  de  l<u  Indiagj 
Bangossa,  1558,  cap.  zzxvii. ;  Wytfliet,  Desariptionis  Ptclemaiem 
Auffmentum,  Donay,  1608,  p.  102;  Pontanns,  Berum  Damcarum 
BiMiaria^  Amsterdam,  1681,  p.  768.  The  wise  Hmnboldt  men- 
tions the  report  without  ezpressiiig  an  opinion,  Examen  critique, 
iLp.153. 
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navia,  and  even  in  Iceland  itself  the  mention  of 
coasts   beyond   Greenland  awakened  no  definite 
ideas,  and,  except  for  a  brief  season,  excited  no 
interest.     The  Zeno  narrative  indicates  that  the 
Yinland  voyages  had  practically  lapsed  from  mem- 
ory before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 
Scholars  familiar  with  saga  literature  of  course 
knew  the  story;  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  J6n 
Th)5rdharson  wrote  out  the  version  of  it  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Elateyar-b6k.     But  by  the  gen- 
eral public  it  must  have  been  forgotten,  or  else 
the  Fisherman's  tale  of  Estotiland  and  Drogio 
would    surely  have   awakened    reminiscences   of 
Markland  and  Yinland,  and  some  traces  of  this 
would  have  appeared  in  Antonio's  narrative  or 
upon  his  map.     The  principal  naval  o£Boer  of  the 
Faeroes,  and  personal  friend  of  the  sovereign,  after 
dwelling   several  years  among   these  Northmen, 
whose  intercourse  with  their  brethren  in  Icehmd 
was  frequent,  apparently  knew  nothing  of  Leif  or 
Thorfinn,  or  the  mere  names  of  the  coasts  which 
they  had  visited.     Nothing  had  been  accomplished 
by  those  voyages  which  could  properly  be  called  a 
and  ware  In      Contribution  to  geographical  knowledge. 
TiMSiSo^wTof  To  speak  of  them  as  constituting,  in  any 
Amarics.        legitimate  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  Dis- 
covery of  America  is  simply  absurd.     Except  for 
Greenland,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
European  world,  America  remained  as  much  un- 
discovered after  the  eleventh  century  as  before. 

^  Pnotioally,  but  not  entirely,  for  we  liaye  seen  MarUand 
mentioned  in  the  *'  Elder  Skilholt  Annak/*  about  1862.  See 
aboYe,  p>  223. 
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In  the  midsummer  of  1492  it  needed  to  be  discoy- 
ered  as  much  as  if  Leif  Ericsson  or  the  whole  race 
of  Northmen  had  never  existed. 

As  these  pre-Colmnbian  voyages  produced  no 
effect  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  to  leave 
in  Icelandic  literature  a  scanty  but  interesting 
record,  so  in  the  western  hemisphere  they  seem  to 
have  produced  no  effect  beyond  cutting  down  a 
few  trees  and  killing  a  few  Indians.  In  the  out- 
lying world  of  Greenland  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  blood  of  the  Eskimos  may  have  received  some 
slight  Scandinavian  infusion.  But  upon  the  abo« 
riginal  world  of  the  red  men,  from  Davis  strait  to 
Cape  Horn,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  impression  of 
any  sort  was  ever  made.  It  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable  that  Leif  Ericsson  and  his  friends 
made  a  few  voyages  to  what  we  now  know  to  have 
been  the  coast  of  America;  but  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  they  *^ discovered"  America. 
In  no  sense  was  any  real  contact  established  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  western  halves  of  our 
planet  until  the  great  voyage  of  Columbus  in 
1492. 


CHAPTER  m. 

EUBOPE  AND  CATHAT. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  Why 
did  the  knowledge  of  the  voyages  to  Vinland  so 
long  remain  confined  to  the  Scandinavian  people 
or  a  portion  of  them,  and  then  lapse  into  oblivion, 
insomuch  that  it  did  not  become  a  matter  of  noto- 
riely  in  Europe  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  book  of  Thormodus  Torf  sens 
Sf^rfST^  in  1705?  Why  did  not  the  news  of  the 
^r^^Mtfbi-  voyages  of  Leif  and  Thorfinn  spread 
^"*^^  rapidly  over  Europe,  like  the  news  of 
the  voyage  of  Columbus?  and  why  was  it  not 
presently  followed,  like  the  latter,  by  a  rush  of 
conquerors  and  colonisers  across  the  Atkintic? 

Such  questions  arise  from  a  failure  to  see  histor- 
ical events  in  their  true  perspective,  and  to  make 
the  proper  allowances  for  the  manifold  differences 
in  knowledge  and  in  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  eharacterixe  different  periods  of  history.  In 
the  present  case,  the  answer  is  to  be  found,  first, 
in  the  geographical  ignorance  which  prevented  the 
Northmen  from  realizing  in  the  smallest  d^ree 
what  such  voyages  really  signified  or  were  going  to 
signify  to  posterity;  and,  secondly,  in  the  political 
and  commercial  condition  of  Europe  at  the  ckiae  of 
tiie  tmtik  eentury. 
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In  the  first  place  the  route  which  the  Norse 
Toyagers  pursued,  from  Icehind  to  Greenland  and 
thence  to  Vinland,  was  not  such  as  to  give  them, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and 
with  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  any  adequate  gauge  wherewith  to  meas- 
ure their  achievement.  The  modem  ignonnoeof 
reader,  who  has  in  his  mind  a  general  s**'*™^**^" 
picture  of  the  shape  of  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean 
with  its  coasts,  must  carefully  expel  that  picture 
before  he  can  begin  to  realize  how  things  must 
haye  seemed  to  the  Northmen.  None  of  the  Ice- 
landic references  to  Markland  and  Yinland  betray 
a  consciousness  that  these  countries  belong  to  a 
geographical  world  outside  of  Europe.  There  was 
not  enough  organized  geographical  knowledge  for 
that.  They  were  simply  conceived  as  remote 
places  beyond  Greenland,  inhabited  by  inferior 
but  dangerous  people.  The  accidental  finding  of 
such  places  served  neither  to  solve  any  great  com- 
mercial problem  nor  to  gratify  and  provoke  scien- 
tific curiosity.  It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  strange 
that  it  bore  no  fruit. 

Secondly,  even   if   it  had  been  realized,   and 
could  have  been  duly  proclaimed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, that  across  the  broad  Atlantic  a  new  world 
lay  open  for  colonization,  Europe  could  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact.     Now  and  then  a 
ship  might  make  its  way,  or  be   blown,  across 
the  waste  of  waters  without  compass  or  i^of  m- 
astrolabe;   but  until  these  instruments  JS^SSSg? 
were  at  hand  anything  Hke  systematic  ^ 
ocean  nfivigation  was  out  of  the  question;   and 
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from  a  colonization  which  could  only  begin  by 
creeping  up  into  the  Arctic  seas  and  taking  Grreen- 
land  on  the  way,  not  much  was  to  be  expected,  af- 
ter all. 

But  even  If  the  compass  and  other  facilities  for 
oceanic  navigation  had  been  at  hand,  the  state  of 
Europe  in  the  days  of  Eric  the  Bed  was  not  such 
as  to  afford  surplus  energy  for  distant  enterprise 
of  this  sort.  Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  what  was 
going  on  in  Europe  in  the  year  of  grace  1000,  just 
enough  to  get  a  suggestive  picture  of  the  time. 
In  England  the  Danish  invader,  fork-bearded 
Swend,  father  of  the  great  Cnut,  was  wresting 
the  kingship  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Ethelred 
Baropeinthe  ^^^  Rcdelcss.  In  Graul  the  little  duchy 
year  1000.        ^f  Fj-aucc,   bctwecn  the   Somme  and 

the  Loire,  had  lately  become  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  its  sovereign,  Hugh  Capet,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  feudal  rights  of  lordship  over  tiie  great 
dukes  and  counts  whose  territories  surrounded 
him  on  every  side;  and  now  Hugh's  son,  Bobert 
the  Debonair,  better  Hymn-writer  than  warrior, 
was  waging  a  doubtful  struggle  with  tiiese  un- 
ruly vassals.  It  was  not  yet  in  any  wise  appar- 
ent what  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France 
were  going  .to  be.  In  Germany  the  youthful  Otto 
HI.,  the  "wonder  of  the  world,"  had  just  made 
his  weird  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  mighty  pre- 
decessor at  Aachen,  before  starting  on  that  last 
journey  to  Rome  which  was  so  soon  to  cost  him 
his  life.  Otto's  teacher,  Gerbert,  most  erudite 
of  popes,  —  too  learned  not  to  have  had  deal- 
ings with  the  Devil,  — was  beginning  to  i*aise  the 
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papacy  out  of  the  abyss  of  infamy  into  which  the 
preceding  age  had  seen  it  sink,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  far-reaching  reforms  of  Hilde- 
brand.  The  boimdaries  of  Christendom  were  as 
yet  narrow  and  insecure.  With  the  overthrow  of 
Olaf  Tryggvesson  in  this  year  1000,  and  the  tem- 
porary partition  of  Norway  between  Swedes  and 
Danes,  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  North 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  languish.  Upon  the 
eastern  frontier  the  wild  Hungarians  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  a  terror  to  Europe,  and  in  this  year 
Stephen,  their  first  Christian  king,  began  to  reign. 
At  the  same  time  the  power  of  heretical  Bulgaria, 
which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  broken  down  by  the  sturdy  blows  of 
the  Macedonian  emperor  Basil.  In  this  year  the 
Christians  of  Spain  met  woful  defeat  at  the  liands 
of  Almansor,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the 
Mussulman  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  that  pen- 
insula should  not  endure  forever. 

Thus,  from  end  to  end,  Europe  was  a  scene  of 
direst  confusion,  and  though,  as  we  now  look  back 
upon  it,  the  time  seems  by  no  means  devoid  of 
promise,  there  was  no  such  cheering  outlook  then. 
Nowhere  were  the  outlines  of  kingdoms  or  the 
ownership  of  crowns  definitely  settled.  Private 
war  was  both  incessant  and  imiversal;  the  Truce 
of  God  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed.^    As  for  the 

1  The  '*  Trnoe  of  Ood"  (Treuga  Dei)  was  introduoed  by  the 
elergj  in  Qnienne  about  1032 ;  it  was  adopted  in  Spain  before 
1050,  and  in  Ehgland  by  1080.  See  Datt,  Depace  imperii  publican 
Sh.  i.  cap.  iL  A  cessation  of  all  violent  quarrels  was  enjoined, 
imder  ecclesiastical  penalties,  during  church  festivals,  and  from 
trery  Wednesday  evening  until  the  following  Monday  morning. 
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oommon  people,  iheir  hardsHps  were  weU-nigli 
incredible.  Amid  all  this  anarchy  and  misery,  at 
the  dose  of  the  thousandth  year  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  belief  was  quite  common  throughout 
Europe  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand  for 
a  world-  grown  old  in  wickedness  and  ripe  for  its 
doom. 

It  hardly  need  be  argued  that  a  period  like  this, 
in  which  all  the  vital  energy  in  Europe  was  con^ 
sumed  in  the  adjustment  of  affairs  at  home,  was 
not  fitted  for  colonial  enterprises.  Before  a  peo- 
ple can  send  forth  colonies  it  must  haye  solved  the 
problem  of  political  life  so  far  as  to  ensure  stabil- 
ity of  trade.  It  is  the  mercantile  spirit  that  has 
_  supported  modem  colonization,   aided 

The  oondiuon  *  *  ,  •,  •.•••■  <■  •      • 

ofthinnwu     bv  the   spint  of  mtellectual  curiosity 

not  Buoh  u  to 

fAToor  colonial  and  the  thirst  for  romantic  adventure. 
In  the  eleventh  century  there  was  no 
intellectual  curiosity  outside  the  monastery  walls, 
nor  had  such  a  feeling  become  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  commerce.  Of  trade  there  was  indeed, 
even  in  western  Europe,  a  considerable  amount, 
but  the  commercial  marine  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
on  land  the  trader  suffered  sorely  at  the  lumds  of 
the  robber  baron.  In  those  days  the  fashionable 
method  of  compounding  with  your  creditors  was, 
not  to  offer  them  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  to 
inveigle  them  into  your  castle  and  broil  them  over 
a  slow  fire. 

In  so  far  as  the  attention  of  people  in  Europe 

Tbkleft  only  about  eighty  days  in  the  year  available  lor  shooting 
mod  Btahhing  one*«  neigfhbonrs.    The  tmoe  eeems  to  hare 
lilighed  mnoh  good,  though  it  was  yetj  imperfeetly  observed. 
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Was  called  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  outside  of 
the  seething  turbulence  in  which  they  dwelt,  it  was 
directed  toward  Asia.  Until  after  1492,  Europe 
stood  with  her  back  toward  the  Atlantic.  What 
there  might  be  out  beyond  that  '^Sea  of  Darkness  " 
{Mare  Tenebrosum)^  as  it  used  commonly  to  be 
called,  waj9  a  question  of  little  interest  and  seems 
to  have  excited  no  speculation.  In  the  view  of 
mediaeval  Europe  the  inhabited  world  The  outlook 
was  cut  oflE  on  the  west  by  this  myste-  to^Si^  ^^ 
rious  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ^^^ 
burning  sands  of  Sahara;  but  eastward  it  stretched 
out  no  one  knew  how  far,  and  in  that  direction 
dwelt  tribes  and  nations  which  Europe,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  reason  to  fear.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  secular  antagonism  be* 
tween  Europe  and  Asia  had  become  a  topic  of  re- 
flection among  the  Greeks,  and  was  wrought  with 
dramatic  effect  by  that  great  writer  into  the  struc- 
ture of  his  history,  culminating  in  the  grand  and 
stirring  scenes  of  the  Persian  war.  A  century 
and  a  half  later  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great  added  a  still  more  impressive  climax  to  the 
story.  The  struggle  was  afterward  long^  main- 
tained between  Roman  and  Parthian,  but  from 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ  onward  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Oriental  world 
would  never  rest  until  it  had  inflicted  the  extrem- 
ities of  retaliation  upon  Europe.  Whether  it  was 
the  heathen  of  the  steppes  who  were  in  question, 
from  Attila  in  the  fifth  century  to  Batu  Khan  in 
the  thirteenth,  or  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
whd  tore  away  from  Christendom  the  southern 
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shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  held  Spun  In 
their  iron  grasp,  while  from  age  to  age  they  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  vain  against  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  threatening  danger  was  always  com- 
ing with  the  morning  sim ;  whatever  might  be  the 
shock  that  took  the  attention  of  Europe  away  from 
herself,  it  directed  it  upon  Asia.  This  is  a  &ct 
of  cardinal  importance  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
directly  through  the  interest,  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbing, which  Europe  felt  in  Asia  that  tJie  dis- 
coYcry  of  the  western  hemisphere  was  at  last 
effected. 

It  was  not  only  in  war,  but  in  commerce,  that  tiie 
fortunes  of  Europe  were  dependent  upon  her  rela- 
tions with  Asia.  Since  prehistoric  times  there 
RoutMof  1^^  always  been  some  commercial  in- 
Bilmpelwr^   tercourse  between  the  eastern  shores  of 


the  Mediterranean  and  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan.  T^re  and  Sidon  carried  on  such 
trade  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.^  After  Alexander 
had  led  his  army  to  Samarcand  and  to  the  river 
Hyphasis,  the  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with 
Asia  was  very  considerably  increased,  and  im- 
portant routes  of  trade  were  established.  One 
was  practically  the  old  Phoenician  route,  with  its 
western  terminus  moved  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria. 
Another  was  by  way  of  the  Caspian  sea,  up  the 
river  Oxus,  and  thence  with  camels  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.'  An  intermediate  route  was  through 
Syria  and  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf;  the  route  which  at  one  time  made  the 

*  Stnbo,  a.  7,  §  & 
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greatness  of  Palmyra.  After  the  extension  of 
Roman  sway  to  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Enxine,  these  same  routes  continued  to  be  used. 
The  European  commodities  carried  to  India  were 
light  woollen  cloths,  linens,  coral,  black  lead,  va- 
rious kinds  of  glass  vessels,  and  wine.  In  ex- 
change for  these  the  traders  brought  back  to  Eu- 
rope divers  aronuitic  spices,  black  pepper,  ivory, 
cotton  fabrics,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  pearls, 
silk  thread  and  silk  stuffs.^  Detailed  accoimts  of 
these  commercial  transactions,  and  of  the  wealth 
of  personal  experiences  that  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  them,  are  excessively  scant.  Of  the 
Europeans  who,  during  all  the  centuries  between 
Alexander  and  Justinian,  made  their  way  to  Hin- 
dustan or  beyond,  we  know  very  few  by  name. 
The  amonnt  of  geographical  information  diat  was 
gathered  during  the  first  half  of  this  period  is 
shown  in  the  map  representing  Claudius  ,^^ 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  earth,  about  ^J«°v. 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Except  for  the  Scandinavian  world,  and  some  very 
important  additions  made  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia 
by  Marco  Polo,  this  map  fairly  represents  the  max- 
imum of  acquaintance  with  the  earth's  surface  pos- 
sessed by  Europeans  previous  to  the  great  voyages 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  shows  a  dim  know- 
ledge of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  island  of 

^  Bobertaon,  Historical  Disqidsition  concerning  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  Dublin,  1791,  p.  55.  I  never  have 
oocasion  to  consult  Dr.  Robertson  without  being  impressed  anew 
wiih  his  scientxfio  habit  of  thought  and  the  solidity  of  his  scholar* 
ship ;  and  in  none  of  his  works  are  these  qualities  better  illus- 
teated  than  in  this  noble  essay. 
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Ceylon,  and  of  what  we  sometimes  call  Fartiher  Idp 
dia.    A  veiy  dim  knowledge,  indeed;  for  the  huge 
peninsula  of   Hindustan  is  shrunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, while  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  imduly  magni- 
fied, usurps  the  place  belonging  to  the  Deccau.     At  ^^ 
the  same  time  we  see  that  some  hearsay  knowledge  ^ 
of  China  had  made  its  way  into  the  Roman  world   r;^ 
before  the  days  of  Ptolemy.     The  two  names  by 
which  China  was  first  known  to  Europeans  ^^ere   \^ 
B.rirm«tion  "Scres"  Or  "Scrica,"  and  "Sime-  or    '^ 
ofo&ni.         "Thin."     These  two  differing  names     '^ 
are  the  records  of  two  different  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  different  parts  of  a  vast  country,  very      - 
much  as  the  Northmen  called  their  part  of  eastern       y 
Norlih  America  ^Vinland,"  while  tiie  Spaniards 
called  their  part  *^ Florida."    The  name  ^^ Seres 
was  given  to  northwestern  China  by  traders  who 
approached  it  through  the  highlands  of   central 
Asia  from  Samarcand,   while   ^^Sinsd"  was  the 
name  given  to  southeastern  China  by  traders  who 
approached  it  by  way  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
heard  of  it  in  India,  but  never  reached  it.     Ap- 
parently no  European  ships  ever  reached  China 
before   the    Portuguese,    in   1517.^      The   name 
^^SiniB  "  or  '^Thin "  seems  to  mean  the  country  of 
the  ^^Tchin"  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  China  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and 
over  a  portion   of  it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  name  ^^Seres,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  always 
associated  with  the  trade  in  silks,  and  was  known 
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to  iSie  Bomans  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius,^  and  somewhat  earlier.  The  Romans  in  Vir- 
gil's time  set  a  high  value  upon  silk,  and  every 
scrap  of  it  they  had  came  from  China.  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  silk-worm,  and  supposed  that 
the  fibres  or  threads  of  this  beautiful  stuff  grew 
upon  trees.  Of  actual  intercourse  between  the 
Boman  and  Chinese  empires  there  was  no  more 
than  is  implied  in  this  current  of  trade,  passing 
through  many  hands.  But  that  each  knew,  in  a 
vague  way,  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  there  is 
no  doubt.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  get 
references  at  first  hand  to  India,  and  coupled 
withal  to  a  general  theory  of  cosmography.  This 
curious  information  we  have  in  the  book  of  the 
monk  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  written  comuMindi- 
somewhere  between  a.  d.  630  and  660.  ~p^"*<*- 
A  pleasant  book  it  is,  after  its  kind.  In  his 
younger  days  Cosmas  had  been  a  merchant,  and  in 
divers  voyages  had  become  familiar  with  the  coasts 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  Persian  gulf,  and  had  visited 
India  and  Ceylon.  After  becoming  a  monk  at 
Alexandria,  Cosmas  wrote  his  book  of  Christian 

1  The  name  *' Seres"  appean on  the  map  of  Pomponina  Mela 
(nr.  A.  x>.  60),  while  *'  Sin»  "  does  not.    See  below,  p.  804^ 

Jam  Tarteniaco  quo*  solTent  seqaore  Titan 
In  Dootem  difftuaa  equoe,  jangebat  EcSs 
littoribiUf  primiqae  noTO  Phaetlionte  reteeti 
Berea  lanigaria  repetebant  rellera  Inois. 
*  BOiuB  Italtona,  Ub.  tL  od  Mi, 

*  For  this  whole  sabject  see  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Ynle's  Cathmf 
ond  the  Way  ThUher,  London,  1866, 2  yohu,  —  a  work  of  profound 
ksanii^  and  more  delightful  than  a  noreL 
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geography,^  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Ptolemy, 
that  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but  a  rectangnlar 
plane  forming  the  floor  of  the  universe;  the  heaT- 
ens  rise  on  all  four  sides  about  this  rectangle,  like 
the  four  walls  of  a  room,  and,  at  an  indefinite 
height  aboTe  the  floor,  these  blue  walls  support  a 
ShmeofUiA  Vaulted  roof  or  flrmament,  in  which 
talJJtoCoir^'  God  dwells  with  the  angels.  In  the 
^""^  centre  of    the  floor  are  the  inhabited 

lands  of  the  earth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
great  ocean,  beyond  which,  somewhere  out  in  a 
comer,  is  the  Paradise  from  which  Adam  and 
Eve  were  expelled.  In  its  general  shape,  there- 
fore, the  universe  somewhat  resembles  the  Taber- 
nacle in  the  Wilderness,  or  a  modem  ^^Simitoga 

^  Its  tiUe  is  Xpimayfir  $t$\os^  ippaiPtta  «lf  rifw  OnTtCrtvx^t 
L  e.  against  Ptolemy's  Geography  in  eight  hooks.  The  name 
Cosmas  Indiooplenstes  seems  merely  to  mean  "  the  oosmographer 
who  has  sailed  to  India."  He  begins  his  hook  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
and  somewhat  onsaTory  humility :  'Awolym  r^  fgayiKika  nal  fipM- 
ykmraa  x^^V  ^  o^ioprwX^s  mil  rd\as  4yA  —  ""  I,  the  sinner  and 
wretch,  open  my  stammering,  stuttering  lips,*'  etc  — The  book 
has  been  the  ocoasion  of  some  injndiciona  excitement  within  tht 
last  half  century.  Cosmas- gsre  a  description  of  some  oompan- 
tiTely  recent  inscriptions  on  the  peninsola  of  Sinai,  and  becaoN 
he  oonld  not  find  anybody  able  to  read  them,  he  inferred  that  tlw j 
must  be  records  of  the  Israelites  on  their  paange  throagh  the 
desert  (Compare  the  Dighton  rock,  above,  p.  214.)  Whetiier 
in  the  sixth  century  of  grace  or  in  the  nineteenth,  yoor  nnre- 
generate  and  nnchastened  antiquary  snaps  at  conclusions  as  a 
drowsy  dog  does  at  flies.  Some  yean  ago  an  English  dexgymaa, 
Charles  Forster,  started  up  the  nonsense  again,  apd  axgned  thst 
these  inscriptions  might  afford  a  clue  to  man*s  primeval  speech  I 
Cf.  Bunsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind^  yol.  iiL  p.  231 ;  Mttllersod 
Donaldson,  Higtory  of  Greek  IMeraturtj  toI.  iii.  p.  353 ;  Buiy,  Wh 
iory  of  the  LaUr  Roman  En^nrejrom  Arcadiue  to  Lrene^  toL  iLp 

m. 
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tmnk/'  On  the  northern  part  of  the  floor,  under 
the  firmament,  is  a  lofty  conical  mountain,  around 
which  the  sim,  moon,  and  planets  perform  their 
daily  revolutions.  In  the  summer  the  sun  takes  a 
torn  around  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  is,  therefore, 
hidden  only  for  a  short  night;  but  in  the  winter 
he  travels  around  the  base,  which  takes  longer, 
and,  accordingly,  the  nights  are  long.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  says  Cos- 
mas,  and  as  for  the  vain  blasphemers  who  pretend 
that  the  earth  is  a  round  ball,  the  Lord  hath  stul- 
tified them  for  their  sins  imtil  they  impudently 
prate  of  Antipodes,  where  trees  grow  downward 
and  rain  falls  upward.  As  for  such  nonsense,  the 
worthy  Cosmas  cannot  abide  it. 

I  cite  these  views  of  Cosmas  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  beliefs  current 
among  the  general  public  imtil  after  the  time  of 
Columbus,^  in  spite  of  the  deference  paid  to  Ptol- 

^  Sueh  views  have  their  adyocates  even  now.  There  stiU  lives,  I 
believe,  in  Kngland,  a  certain  John  Hampden,  who  with  daontless 
hreast  maintains  that  the  earth  is  a  circular  plane  with  centre  at 
the  north  pole  and  a  dronniferenoe  of  nearly  80,000  miles  where 
poor  mifignided  astronomers  suppose  the  sonth  pole  to  be.  The 
son  moves  across  the  sky  at  a  distance  of  about  800  miles.  From 
the  boundless  abyas  beyond  the  southern  circumference,  with  its 
banier  of  icy  mountains,  came  the  waters  which  drowned  the 
antedilnvian  world ;  for,  as  this  author  quite  reasonably  observes, 
"  on  a  globular  earth  such  a  deluge  would  have  been  physically 
Impossble.  * '  Hampden's  title  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Cosmas,  — 
TTie  New  Manual  of  Biblical  Co$mography^  London,  1877 ;  and 
he  began  in  1876  to  publish  a  periodical  called  The  Tntth-Seeker^s 
Oracle  and  Scriptwral  Science  Review,  Similar  views  have  been  set 
forth  by  one  Samuel  Rowbotham,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Par- 
allax,'' Zetetic  Astronomy.  Earth  not  a  Globe,  An  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  proving  it  a  plane  without 
irbital  or  axial  motion,  eto^  London,  1873 ;  and  by  a  William 


V. 
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emy's  views  by  the  learned.  Along  witih  theas 
cosmog^phical  speculations,  Cosmas  shows  a  wider 
geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  than  any  earlier 
writer.  He  gives  a  good  deal  of  interesting  in- 
formation about  India  and  Ceylon,  and  has  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  China,  which 
he  calls  Tzinista  or  Chinistan.  This  land  of  silk 
is  the  remotest  of  all  the  Indies,  and  beyond  it 
''there  is  neither  navigation  nor  inhabited  country. 
•  .  .  And  the  Indian  philosophers,  called  Brach- 
mans,  tell  you  that  if  you  were  to  stretch  a 
straight  cord  from  Tzinista  through  Persia  to  the 
Soman  territory,  you  would  just  divide  the  world 
in  halves.     And  mayhap  they  are  right.''  ^ 

In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  Nestorian 
missionaries  were  veiy  active  in  Asia,  and  not 
^0  only  made  multitudes  of  converts  and 

N«atoriaiM.  established  metropolitan  sees  in  such 
places  as  Kashgar  and  Herat,  but  even  found  their 

Gaipenter,  OnB  Hundred  Proofs  that  the  Earth  i$  not  a  Ghbt^ 
Baltixnore,  1885.  There  is  a  Terj  considerable  quantity  of  sdcIi 
Htentnre  afloat,  ihe  prodact  of  a  kind  of  mental  abeiration  that 
thrives  apon  paradox.  When  I  was  superintendent  of  the  oatalogue 
of  Harrard  Uniyersity  library,  I  made  the  class  "  Eccentric  Liter- 
ature '*  under  which  to  group  such  books,  —  ihe  lucubrations  of 
eircle-squarers,  angl^trisectois,  inventors  of  perpetual  motion, 
devisers  of  recipes  for  living  forever  without  dying,  erazy  inter- 
preten  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  upsettera  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  lunatics,  etc. ;  a  dismal 
procession  of  long-eared  bipeds,  with  very  raucous  bray.  The  late 
Professor  De  Moigan  devoted  a  bulky  and  instructive  volume  to 
an  account  of  such  people  and  their  crotchets.  See  his  Budget  of 
Paradoxes^  London,  1872. 

^  Cosmas,  ii.  138.  Further  mention  of  China  was  made  early 
In  the  seventh  century  by  Theophylaotus  Samocatta,  vii.  7.  See 
Cole's  Cathay t  vol.  L  pp.  zliz.,  elxvilL 
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way  into  China.  Their  work  forms  an  interesting 
though  melancholy  chapter  in  history,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  much  toward  making  Asia 
better  known  to  Europe.  As  declared  heretics, 
the  Nestorians  were  themselves  ahnost  entirely  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  European  Christians. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
▼ast  Saracen  empire,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  was  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  exten- 
sion of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  Trade  between  the  eastern  and  _  _^  ,^^ 
western  extremities  of  Asia  went  on  suacen 
more  briskly  than  ever,  but  it  was  for 
a  long  time  exclusively  in  Mussulman  hands. 
The  mediaeval  Arabs  were  bold  sailors,  and  not 
only  visited  Sumatra  and  Java,  but  made  their  way 
to  Canton.  Upon  the  southern  and  middle  routes 
the  Arab  cities  of  Cairo  and  Bagdad  became  thriv- 
ing  centres  of  trade;  but  as  Spain  and  the  whole 
of  northern  Africa  were  now  Arab  countries,  most 
of  the  trade  between  east  and  west  was  conducted 
within  Mussulman  boundaries.  Saracen  cruisers 
prowled  in  the  Mediterraneau  and  sorely  har- 
assed the  Christian  coasts.  During  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  more  shut 
in  upon  herself  than  ever  before  or  since.  In 
many  respects  these  were  especially  the  dark  ages 
of  Eiurope,  —  the  period  of  least  comfort  and 
least  enlightenment  since  the  days  of  pre-Boman 
barbarism.  But  from  this  general  statement  Con- 
stantinople should  be  in  great  measure  excepted. 
The  current  of  mediaeval  trade  through  the  noble 
highway  of  the  Dardanelles  and   the  Bosphorus 
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was  subject  to  fluctuations,  but  it  was  ahraya 
great.  The  city  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was 
before  all  things  a  conunercial  city,  like  Venice  in 
later  days.  Until  the  time  of  the  Cmsades  Con- 
stantinople was  the  centre  of  the  Levant  trade. 
coiutanttno-  ^®  gTcat  northom  route  from  Asia 
^tifthMii-  i^noiauied available  for  commercial  inter- 
twy-  course  in  this  direction.     Persian  and 

Armenian  merchants  sent  their  goods  to  Batoom, 
whence  they  were  shipped  to  Constantinople;  and 
silk  was  brought  from  northwestern  China  by  car- 
avan to  the  Oxus,  and  forwarded  thence  by  the 
Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Phasis,  and  the 
Euxine  sea.^  When  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  in  the  twelfth  century,  Constantinople 
was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
city,  and  the  seat  of  the  highest  civilization,  to  be 
found  anywhere  upon  the  globe. 

In  the  days  of  its  strength  the  Eastern  Empire 
was  the  staunch  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
the  dangerous  assaults  of  Persian,  Saracen,  and 
Turk;  alike  in  prosperity  and  in  calamity,  it 
proved  to  be  the  teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  west- 
em  world.  The  events  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  brought  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  adventurous,  keen-witted  people  txonx 
western  Europe  into  this  home  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  were  the  occasion  of 
the  most  remarkable  intellectual  awakening  that 
the  world  had  ever  witnessed  up  to  that  time.  T!bB 
Crusades,  in  their  beginning,  were  a  symptom  of 

1  Bobertaon,  Hittoncal  Viaqmntion,  p.  03;  Peas,  7^  FtJl 
f^  CongtantinqUe^  p.  1T7,  — a  book  of  great  ment 
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tihe  growing  energy  of  western  Europe  under  the 
ecclesiastical  reformation  effected  by  the  mighly 
HMebrand.  They  were  the  miUtaiy  response  of 
Europe  to  the  most  threatening,  and,  as  time  has 
proved,  the  most  deadly  of  all  the  blows  that  have 
ever  been  aimed  at  her  from  Asia.  Down  to  this 
time  the  Maliometanism  with  which  Christendom 
had  so  long  been  in  conflict  was  a  Mahometanism 
of  civilized  peoples.  The  Arabs  and  Moors  were 
industrious  merchants,  agriculturists,  and  crafts- 
men;  in  their  society  one  might  meet  mth  learned 
scholars,  refined  poets,  and  profound  philosophers. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Islam  hap- 
pened to  make  converts  of  the  Turks,  a  nomad 
race  in  the  upper  status  of  barbarism,  with  flocks 
and  herds  and  patriarchal  families.  Inspired  with 
the  sudden  zeal  for  conquest  which  has  always 
characterized  new  converts  to  Islam,  the  Turks 
began  to  pour  down  from  the  plains  of  central 
Asia  like  a  deluge  upon  tibe  Eastern  Empire.  In 
1016  they  overwhelmed  Armenia,  and  presently 
advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  Their  mode  of  con- 
quest was  peculiarly  baleful,  for  at  first  BwbarWng 
they  deliberately  annihilated  the  works  ^^^^ 
of  civilization  in  order  to  prepare  the  «»«°*^ 
country  for  their  nomadic  life;  they  pulled  down 
dties  to  put  up  tents.  Though  tiiey  long  ago 
eeased  to  be  nomads,  they  have  to  this  day  never 
learned  to  comprehend  civilized  life,  and  they  have 
been  simply  a  blight  upon  every  part  of  the  earth's 
sur&oe  which  they  have  touched.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  Asia  Minor  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  highly  civilized  parts  of 
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the  world;  ^  and  the  tale  of  its  devastatioii  by 
the  terrible  Alp  Arslan  and  the  robber  chiefs 
that  came  after  him  is  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful chapters  in  history.  At  the  end  of  that  oen- 
tuiy,  when  the  Turks  were  holding  Nicsea  and 
actually  had  their  outposts  on  the  Marmora,  it  was 
high  time  for  Christendom  to  rise  en  masse  in  self- 
defence.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of 
popes.  '  Imperfectly  and  spasmodically  as  it  was 
carried  out,  it  undoubtedly  did  more  than  any- 
thing that  had  ever  gone  before  toward  strength- 
ening the  wholesome  sentiment  of  a  common 
Christendom  among  the  peoples  of  western  Europe. 

The  Crusades  increased  the  power  of 
faouortto     the  Church,  which  was  equivalent  to 

putting  a  curb  upon  the  propensities  of 
the  robber  baron  and  making  labour  and  traffic 
more  secure.  In  another  way  they  aided  this  good 
work  by  carrying  off  the  robber  baron  in  large 
numbers  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Idlling  him 
there.  In  this  way  they  did  much  toward  rid- 
ding European  society  of  its  most  turbulent  ele- 
ments; while  at  the  same  time  they  gave  fresh 
development  to  the  spirit  of  romantic  adventure, 
and  connected  it  with  something  better  than  va- 
grant freebooting.^     By  renewing  the  long-sus- 

^  **  It  18  difficult  for  ihe  modem  traTeller  who  ▼entorw  into 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  finds  nothing  bat  rude  Kiuds  and 
Torkiflh  peasants  liTing  among  mountains  and  wild  pastores,  not 
eonneoted  even  by  ordinary  roads,  to  imagine  the  splendour  and 
rich  onltiTation  of  this  rast  country,  with  its  briUiant  cities  and 
its  teeming  population.**  Blahaffy,  ITie  Greek  World  under  Ro- 
man Swajf,  London,  1890,  p.  229. 

*  The  general  effects  of  the  Crusades  are  discussed,  with  mtuh 
learning  and  sagacity,  by  Qioiseul-Dfullecourt,  De  Vlt^fiuewx  da 
Croisadee  sur  Vital  despetqdee  de  VEurcpe,  Paxia,  1809. 
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pended  intercourse  between  the  minds  of  western 
Europe  and  the  Greek  culture  of  Constantinople, 
they  served  as  a  mic^hty  stimulus  to  intellectual* 
curLity,  and  had  a  L J  share  in  bringing  about 
that  great  thirteenth  century  renaissance  which  is 
forever  associated  with  the  names  of  Giotto  and 
Dante  and  Roger  Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  ways  the 
Crusades  were  for  our  forefathers  in  Europe  the 
most  bracing  and  stimulating  events  that  occurred 
in  the  whole  millennium  between  the  complicated 
disorders  of  the  fifth  centuiy  and'  the  outburst  of 
maritime  discovery  in  the  fifteenth.  Howfar  Aey 
justified  themselves  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  had  much  to  do  with  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  for  two  hundred  years;  they  over- 
whelmed the  Seljukian  Turks  so  effectually  that 
their  successors,  the  Ottomans,  did  not  become 
formidable  until  about  1300,  after  the  last  crusad- 
ing wave  had  spent  its  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  with  better  oppor-  TheFonrth 
tunities  than  any  of  the  others  for  strik-  ^  ^ 
ing  a  crushing  blow  at  the  Moslem,  played  false 
to  Christendom,  and  ir  1204  captured  and  de- 
spoiled 6onstantinople  in  order  to  gratify  Venice's 
hatred  of  her  commercial  rival  and  superior.  It 
was  a  Sony  piece  of  business,  and  one  cannot  look 
with  immixed  pleasure  at  the  four  superb  horses 
that  now  adorn  the  front  of  the  church  of  Sfc.  Mark 
as  a  trophy  of  this  unhallowed  exploit.^     One  can- 

'  They  were  taken  from  Chios  in  the  fourth  eentnry  by  the 
omperor  Theodonns,  and  placed  in  the  hippodrome  at  Conatanti* 
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not  Help  feeling  that  but  for  tUs  colossal  treachery, 
the  great  city  of  Constantine,  to  which  oar  own 
civilization  owes  more  than  can  ever  be  adequately 
told,  might,  perhaps,  have  retained  enough  strength 
to  withstand  the  barbarian  in  1453,  and  thus  have 
averted  one  of  the  most  lamentable  catastrophes  in 
tha  history  of  mankind. 

^^^The  general  effect  of  the  Crusades  upon  Orien- 
tal commerce  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  traffic 
through  Egypt  and  Syria.  Of  this  lucrative  trade 
Venice  got  the  lion's  share,  and  while  she  helped 
support  the  short-lived  Latin  dynasty  upon  the 
throne  at  Constantinople,  she  monopolized  a  gieat 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Black  Sea  also.     But 

in  1261  Venice's  rival,  Gbnoa,  allied 
tween  venioe  hcrsclf  with  the  Greek  emperor,   Mi- 

chael  Palffiologus,  at  Nicsea,  placed  him 
upon  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  again  cut  off 
Venice  from  the  trade  that  came  through  the 
Bosphorus.  From  this  time  f^rth  the  mutual 
hatred  between  Venice  and  Genoa  ^'  waxed  fiercer 
than  ever ;  no  merchant  fleet  of  either  state  could 

« 

go  to  sea  without  convoy,   and  wherever   their 
ships  met  they  fought.     It  was  something*  like  the  f 

nople,  whenoe  they  were  taken  by  Uie  Venetiani  in  4^04.  The 
opinion  that  **  the  resnlts  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  upon  Enzopeaa 
oiTilisation  were  altogether  digastrouB"  is  ably  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Pears,  The  Fall  nf  Conttantinople,  London,  1885,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  refute.  Voltaire  might  well  say  in  this  ease,  **  Ainn 
le  seul  fruit  des  chrdiiens  dans  leurs  barbares  cnHsades  fat  d*ex- 
terminer  d'autres  ohr^tiens.  Ces  orois^  qui  minaient  Tempiie, 
aoraient  pu,  bien  plus  ais^ment  que  tons  leun  prMeoeaseon, 
ohaaser  les  Turcs  de  I'Asie."  Easai  8vr  lea  Maurs,  torn.  ii.  p. 
108.  Voltaire's  general  Tiew  of  the  Crusades  is,  howereiv  Teiy 
raperfioial. 
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Btate  of  ihings  between  Spain  and  England  in  the 
days  of  Drake."  ^  In  the  one  case  as  in  tihe  other, 
it  was  a  strife  for  the  masteiy  of  the  sea  and  its 
oominerce.  Grenoa  obtained  full  control  of  the 
Euzine,  took  possession  of  the  Crimea,  and  thus 
acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  central 
Asia  along  the  northern  route.  With  the  fall  of 
Acre  in  1291,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
Christians  from  Syria,  Venice  lost  her  hold  upon 
the  middle  route.  But  with  the  pope's  leave  ^ 
she  succeeded  in  making  a  series  of  advantageous* 
eommercial  treaties  with  the  new  Mameluke  sover- 
eigns of  Egypt,  and  the  dealings  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  soon  came  to  be  prodigious. 
The  Venetians  gained  control  of  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  many  islands  of  the  ^gean  and 
eastern  Mediterranean.  During  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteentii  centuries  their  city  was  the  most 
splendid  and  luxurious  in  all  Christendom. 

Such  a  development  of  wealth  in  Venice  and 
Crenoa  implies  a  large  producing  and  consuming 
area  behind  them,  able  to  take  and  pay  for  the 
costly  products  of  India  and  China.     Before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  volume  of  Euro- 
pean trade  had  swelled  to  great  proper-  oentnt  md 
tions.     flow  full  of  historic  and  liter-  Jiie^^'"^ 
ary  interest  are  the  veiy  names  of  the  *'***•' 
centres  and  leading  routes  of  this  trade  as  it  was 
established  in  those  days,  with  its  outlook  upon  the 

1  Ynle^s  Marco  Polo,  toI.  i  p.  Izzi 

'  A  papal  dispeiuuition  was  neceaBary  before  a  oommeroial 
treaty  could  be  made  inth  Mahometaoa.  See  Leibidtx,  Codex 
Jur.  QenL  D^piomaL,  i  48a 
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Mediterranean  and  the  distant  East  I     Far  up  in 
the  North  we  see  Wisby,  on  the  little  isle  of  Goth- 
land in  the  Baltic,  giving  its  name  to  new  rules 
of  international  law;  and  the  merchants  of   the 
famous  Hansa  towiis  extending  their  operations  as 
far  as  Novgorod  in  one  direction,  and  in  another 
to  the  Steelyard  in  London,  where  the  pound  of 
these  honest  ^^Easterlings"  was  adopted  as    the 
"^sterling"   unit  of  sound  money.     Fats  and  tal- 
lows, furs  and  wax  from  Russia,  iron  and  copper 
from  Sweden,  strong  hides  and  unrivalled  woob 
from  England,  salt  cod  and  herring  (much  needed 
on  meagre  church  fast-days)  from  tibe  North  and 
Baltic  seas,   appropriately  followed   by  generous 
casks  of  beer  irom  Hamburg,  were  sent  southward 
in   exchange  for   fine  cloths  and  tapestries,   the 
products  of  the  loom  in  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  Ulm 
and    Augsburg,  with   delicious    vintages  of    the 
Rhine,  supple  chain  armour  from  MUan,  Austrian 
yew-wood  for  English  long-bows  ,^ivory  and  spices, 
pearls  and  silks  from  Italy  and  the  Orient.     Along 
the  routes  from  Venice  and  Florence  to  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  we  see  the  progress  in  wealth  and 
refinement,  in  artistic  and  literary  productiveness. 
We  see  the  early  schools  of  music  and  painting  in 
Italy  meet  with  prompt  response  in  Flanders;  in 
the   many-gabled   streets  of  Nuremberg  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Meistersinger,  and  under  the  low 
oaken  roof  of  a  Canterbury  inn  we  listen  to  joy- 
ous if  sometimes  naughty  tales  erst  told  in  pleas- 
ant gTQves  outside  of  fever-stricken  Florence. 

With  this  increase  of  wealth  and  culture  in  cen- 
tral Europe  there  came  a  considerable  extension  of 
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knowledge  and  a  powerful  stimulus  to  curiosity 
eonoeming  tlie  remote  parts  of  Asia.     The  con- 
quering career  of  Jenghis  Khan  (1206-1227)  had 
shaken  the  world  to  its  foundations.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  to  adopt  Colonel  Yule's  lively 
expression,  ^'throughout  Asia  and  eastern  Europe, 
tfcarcely  a  dog  might  bark  without  Mon- 
gol leave,  from  the  borders  of  Poland  Mongol  coa. 
and  the  coast  of  Cilicia  to  the  Amur  ^^^ 
and   the  Yellow  Sea."    About   these  portentous 
Mongols,   who   had   thus    in  a  twinkling  over- 
whelmed China  and   Eussia,   and  destroyed  the 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  there  was  a  refreshing  touch 
of   open-minded  heathenism.     They  were  barba- 
rians willing  to  learn.     From  end  to  end  of  Asia 
the  barriers  were  thrown  down.     It  was  a  time 
when  Alan  chiefs  from  the  Volga  served  as  po- 
lice in  Timking,  and  Chinese  physicians  could  be 
consulted  at  Tabriz.     For  about  a  hundred  years 
China  was  more  accessible  than  at  any  period  be- 
fore or  since,  — more  even  than  to-day;  and  that 
country  now  for  the  first  time  became  really  known 
to  a  few  Europeans.     In  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  shortiy  before  the  Mongol  deluge,  there 
had  reigned  a  dynasty  known  as  the  KhitaU  and 
hence  China  was  (and  still  is)  commonly  spoken 
of  in  central  Asia  as  the  country  of  the  Khitai. 
When  this  name  reached  European  ears  it  became 
Cathay^  the  name  by  which  China  was  ^^ 
best  known  in  Europe  during  th^  next 
four  centuries.^    In  1245,  Friar  John  of  Piano 
Carpini,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  St.  Francis,  was 

^  Yule's  Cathay,  toL  L  p.  ozyL  ;  Marco  PolOf  toI.  L  p.  zlii- 
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sent  by  Pope  Innooent  IV.  on  a  missionary  er- 
cwpiiiiuid  r^^i^  to  the  Great  Khan,  and  visited 
'"'^"^'^  him  in  his  camp  at  Earakorom  in  the 
veiy  depths  of  Mongolia.  In  1253  the  king  of 
France,  St.  Louis,  sent  another  Franciscan  monk, 
Willem  de  Eubrnqois,  to  Karakorum,  on  a  mis- 
sion  of  which  the  purpose  is  now  not  clearly  un- 
derstood. Both  these  Franciscans  were  men  of 
shrewd  and  cultivated  minds,  especially  Rubraquis, 
whose  narrative,  ^^in  its  rich  detail,  its  vivid  pic- 
tures, its  acuteness  of  observation  and  strong  good 
sense  .  .  .  has  few  superiors  in  the  whole  libraiy 
of  travel."^  Neither  Rubruquis  nor  Friar  John 
visited  China,  but  they  fell  in  with  Chinese  folk 
at  Karakorum,  and  obtained  information  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  eastern  Asia  far  more  definite 
than  had  ever  before  been  possessed  by  Euro- 
peans. They  both  describe  Cathay  as  bordering 
upon  an  eastern  ocean,  and  this  piece 
ifldiie  of  wn      of  information  constituted  the  first  im- 


beyondCA-      portsnt   leap    of    geographical    know- 


Uu^. 


ledge  to  the  eastward  since  the  days  of 
Ptolemy,  who  supposed  that  beyond  the  *^  Seres 
and  SinsB  *'  lay  an  unknown  land  of  vast  extent, 
''full  of  reedy  and  impenetrable  swamps.*' '    The 


^  Yiile*8  Marco  Poh^  toL  L  p.  ozzx. ;  of.  Humboldt,  Exat 
critique^  torn,  i  p.  71.  The  oomplete  oziginal  tezti  of  the  i«> 
porta  of  both  monks,  with  learned  notes,  may  be  f  onnd  in  the 
Rteuial  tU  Vo}fage$  et  de  M€moirts^  publii  par  la  8oci6U  de  Gto- 
graphUy  Paris,  1880,  torn.  It.,  tis.  :  JohatmU  de  Piano  Carpini  HU- 
toria  Mongolorum  quot  no$  Tariarot  appeUamuM^  ed.  M.  d'ATuao; 
Itinerarium  WilUimi  de  ^u^nO;,  ed.  F.  Miohel  et  T.  Wright. 

>  Ynle*s  Cathay,  voL  L  p.  zcdz. ;  Ptolemy,  L  17.    Cf.  Bunbfr 
ry's  Hiffof jr  of  Ancient  Oeographjfy  London,  188S,  voL  &«  p.  e06b 
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information  gatibered  by  Rubruqnls  and  Friar  John 
indicated  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  continent 
of  Asia;  that,  not  as  a  matter  of  Yague  specula- 
tion, but  of  positive  knowledge,  Asia  was  bounded 
on  the  east,  just  as  Europe  was  bounded  on  the 
west,  by  an  ocean. 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  notable  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  Here  from 
the  camp  of  bustling  heathen  at  Karakorum  there 
is  brought  to  Europe  the  first  announcement  of  a 
geographical  fact  from  which  the  poetic  mind  of 
Christopher  Columbus  will  hereafter  _  . 
reap  a  wonderful  harvest.     This  is  one  thus  prepwed 

^  tot  CoiimuNU  \ 

among  many  instances  of  the  way  in 
which,  throughout  all  departments  of  human 
thought  and  action,  the  glorious  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  beginning  to  give  shape  to  the  problems 
of  which  the  happy  solution  has  since  made  the 
modem  world  so  different  from  the  ancient.^ 
Since  there  is  an  ocean  east  of  Cathay  and  an 
ocean  west  of  Spain,  how  natural  the  inference — 
and  albeit  quite  wrong,  how  amazingly  fruitful — 
that  these  oceans  are  one  and  the  same,  so  that 
by  sailing  westward  from  Spain  one  might  go 
straight  to  Cathay  I  The  data  for  such  an  in- 
ference were  now  all  at  hand,  but  it  tatMyetno- 
does  not  appear  that  anyone  as  yet rea-  £^«£2w°^ 
soned  from  the  data  to  the  conclusion,  SoSdMwKT^ 
although  we  find  Boger  Bacon,  in  1267,  "^ 
citing  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  other  ancient 

^  See  my  Beginnings  of  New  England,  chap.  i.  How  riolily 
■DggwtiTe  to  an  Amerioan  is  Uie  oontemporanexty  of  Rnbniqiiis 
iod  Eaxl  SimoD  of  Leioester  I 


y 
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writers  to  the  effect  that  the  distance  by  sea  from 
the  western  shores  of  Spain  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  cannot  be  so  veiy  great.  ^  In  those  days 
it  took  a  long  time  for  such  ideas  to  get  from  the 
heads  of  philosophers  into  the  heads  of  men  of  ae- 
tion;  and  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  when  Cadiay 
was  more  accessible  by  land  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  since,  there  was  no  practical  necessity  felt 
for  a  water  route  thither.  Europe  still  turned  her 
back  upon  the  Atlantic  and  gazed  more  intently 
than  ever  upon  Asia.  Stronger  and  more  general 
grew  the  interest  in  Cathay. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some 
fi^p^jo  members  of  the  Polo  family,  one  of  ihe 
'*'°****^  aristocratic  families  of  Venice,  had  a 
commercial  house  at  Constantinople.  Thence,  in 
1260,  the  brothers  Nicolb  and  Maffeo  Polo  started 
on  a  trading  journey  to  the  Crimea,  whence  one 
opportunity  after  another  for  making  money  and 
gratifying  their  curiosity  with  new  sights  led  them 
northward  and  eastward  to  the  Volga,  thence  into 
Bokhara,  and  so  on  until  they  reached  the  court  of 
the  Great  Khan,  in  one  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  Cathay.  The  reigning  sovereign  was  the 
famous  Kubhd  Khan,  grandson  of  the  aU-conquer- 
ing  Jenghis.  Kublai  was  an  able  and  benevolent 
despot,  earnest  in  the  wish  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Mongol  kinsmen.  He  had  never  before 
met  European  gentlemen,  and  was  charmed  with 
the  cultivated  and  polished  Venetians.  He  seemed 
quite  ready  to  enlist  the  Boman  Church  in  aid  of 
his  civilizing  schemes,  and  entrusted  the  Polos  with 

^  Bogcr  Baoon,  Opus  Majua^  ed.  Jebb,  Londoiiy  1783,  p.  1d8» 
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a  message  to  the  Pope,  asking  him  for  a  hun- 
dred missionary  teachers.     The  brothers 

"^  .  Kablai  Khan's 

reached  Venice  in  1269,  and  found  that  mesiagetotiie 
Pope  Clement  lY.  was  dead  and  there 
was  an  interregnum.  After  two  years  Gregory  X. 
was  elected  and  received  the  Khan's  message,  but 
could  furnish  only  a  couple  of  Dominican  friars, 
and  these  men  were  seized  with  the  dread  not  un- 
commonly felt  for  ^^Tartareans,'*  and  at  the  last 
moment  refused  to  go.  Nicolb  and  his  brotiber 
then  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1271  to  return  to 
China,  taking  with  them  Nicolb's  son  Marco,  a  lad 
of  seventeen  years.  From  Acre  they  went  by  way 
of  Bagdad  to  Hormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding thence  by  sea,  but  for  some  reason  changed 
their  course,  and  travelled  through  Kerman,  E[ho- 
rassan,  and  Balkh,  to  Kashgar,  and  tibence  by  way 
of  Yarkand  and  Khotan,  and  across  the  desert  of 
Gobi  into  northwestern  China,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  summer  of  1275,  and  foimd  the  Khan  at 
Kaipingfu,  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Great  Wall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  failure  of  Kublai's 
mission  to  the  Pope  led  him  to  apply  to  the  Grrand 
Lama,  at  Thibet,  who  responded  more  efficiently 
and  successfully  than  Gregory  X.,  so  that  Bud- 
dhism seized  the  chance  which  CathoHcism  failed 
to  grasp.  The  Venetians,  however,  lost  nothing 
in  the  sTood  Khan's  esteem.  Yoimc: 
Marco  began  to  make  himself  proficient  {^4|^^^^ 
in  speaking  and  writing  several  Asiatic 
languages,  and  was  presently  taken  into  the  Khan's 
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service.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
Annals  of  1277  as  a  newly-appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  privy  council.^  He  remained  in 
Kublai's  service  until  1292,  while  his  &iher  and 
Tincle  were  gathering  wealth  in  varioos  ways. 
Marco  made  many  official  journeys  up  and  down 
the  Khan's  vast  dominions,  not  only  in  civilized 
China,  but  in  regions  of  the  heart  of  Asia  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans  to  this  day,  —  "a  vast  eth- 
nological garden,"  says  Colonel  Yule,  ^^of  tribes 
of  various  race  and  in  every  stage  of  unciviliza- 
tion."  In  1292  a  royal  bride  for  the  Khan  of 
Persia  was  to  be  sent  all  the  way  from  Peking  to 
Tabriz,  and  as  war  that  year  made  some  parts  of 
the  overland  route  very  unsafe,  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  by  sea.  The  three  Polos  had  for  some 
time  been  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
Venice,  but  Kublai  was  unwilling  to  have  them  go. 
Now,  however,  as  every  Venetian  of  that  day  was 
deemed  to  be  from  his  very  cradle  a  seasoned  sea- 
dog,  and  as  the  kindly  old  Mongol  sovereign  had 
an  inveterate  land-lubber's  misgivings  about  ocean 
voyages,  he  consented  to  part  with  his  dear  friends, 
so  that  he  might  entrust  the  precious  princess  to 

their  care.  They  sailed  from  the  port 
ToyageofBo.  of  Zaitou  (Chiuchow)  early  in  1292, 
around  the  and  after  lone  delays  on  the  coasts  of 
peainraiA,       Sumatra  and  Hindustan,  m  order  to 

avoid  unfavourable  monsoons,  they 
reached  the  Persian  gulf  in  1294.  They  found 
that  the  royal  bridegroom,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  had  died  before  they  started  from  China; 

1  Ftotiiier*s  Marco  Polo,  p.  361 ;  Yiile*s  Marco  Poh,  p.  li 
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SO  the  young  prinoess  became  the  bride  of  his 
son.  After  tarrying  awhile  in  Tabriz,  the  Polos 
letumed,  by  way  of  Trebizond  and  the 

T%         1  XT      •  •    •         •      -•  rk/\  ^      Betum  of  the 

Bosphorus,  to  Venioe,  amving  in  1295.  roiMtoVen- 
When  they  got  there,  says  Bamusio,  af- 
ter their  absence  of  four  and  twenty  years,  *^the 
same  fate  befel  them  as  befel  Ulysses,  who,  when 
he  returned  to  his  native  Ithaca,  was  recognized 
by  nobody."  Their  kinsfolk  had  long  since  given 
them  up  for  dead;  and  when  the  three  wayworn 
travellers  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  own  palace, 
the  middle-aged  men  now  wrinkled  graybeards, 
the  stripling  now  a  portly  man,  all  three  attired 
in  rather  shabby  clothes  of  Tartar  cut,  and  ^^with 
a  certain  indescribable  smack  of  the  Tartar  about 
them,  both  in  air  and  accent,"  some  words  of 
explanation  were  needed  to  prove  their  identity. 
After  a  few  days  they  invited  a  party  of  old  friends 
to  dinner,  and  bringing  forth  three  shabby  coats, 
ripped  open  the  seams  and  welts,  and  began  pulling 
out  and  tumbling  upon  the  table  such  treasures  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  as 
could  never  have  been  imagined,  "  which  had  all 
been  stitched  up  in  those  dresses  in  so  artful  a 
fashion  that  nobody  could  have  suspected  the  fact." 
In  such  wise  had  they  brought  home  from  Cathay 
aieir  ample  eamiogs;  and  when  it  became  known 
about  Venice  that  the  three  long-lost  citizens  had 
come  back,  ^^straightway  the  whole  city,  gentle 
and  simple,  flocked  to  the  house  to  embrace  them, 
and  to  make  much  of  them,  with  every  conceivable 
demonstration  of  affection  and  respect."  ^ 

^  RSolwbo,  apud  Yule's  Marco  Poh,  toL  L  p.  zzxru 
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Three  years  afterward,  in  1298,  Maroo  com- 
manded  a  galley  in  the  great  naval  battle  with  the 
Genoese  near  Curzola.     The  Venetians  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  Marco  was  one  of  the  7,000 
prisoners  taken  to  Grenoa,  where  he  was  kept  in 
durance  for  about  a  year^.     One  of  his  companions 
MTooPoio*.    in  captivity  was  a  certain  Rusticiano, 
fa^ilSJ^ir    of  Pisa,  who  was  glad  to  listen  to  his 
o«n<M,  1299.     descriptions  of  Asia,  and  to  act  as  his 
amanuensis.     French  was  then,  at  the  close  of  the 
Crusades,    a  language   as    generally  understood 
throughout  Europe  as  later,  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XrV. ;    and  Marco's  narrative  was  duly  taken 
down  by  the  worthy  Rusticiano  in  rather  lame  and 
shaky  French.     In  the  summer  of  1299  Maroo 
was  set  free  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
seems  to  have  led  a  quiet  life  until  his  death  in 
1824. 

**The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  concerning  the 
Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East "  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  important  books  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     It  contributed  more  new  facts  toward  a 
lu  gnat  coo-    knowlcdgc  of  the  earth's  surface  than 
^"i^cSS     any  l^k  that  had  ever  been  written 
knowledge.      bcforc.     Its  author  was  "the  first"  trav- 
eller  to  trace  a  route  across  the  whole  longitude 
of  Asia; "  the  first  to  describe  China  in  its  vast- 
ness,  with  its  inmiense  cities,  its  manufactures  and 
wealth,  and  to  tell,  whether  from  personal  expe- 
rience or  direct  hearsay,  of  Thibet  and  Burmah, 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, with  its  islands  of  spices,  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  of  the  savages  of  Andaman.    He 
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knew  of  Japan  and  the  woful  defeat  of  the  Mon- 
gols there,  when  they  tried  to  invade  the  island 
kingdom  in  1281.  He  gave  a  description  of  Hin- 
dustan far  more  complete  and  characteristic  than 
had  ever  before  been  published.  From  Arab  sail- 
ors, accustomed  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  learned 
something  about  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar  and 
the  semi-Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  To  the 
northward  from  Persia  he  described  the  country 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  whose  khans  were  then  hold- 
ing Russia  in  subjection;  and  he  had  gathered 
some  aocniate  informatian  concenimg  Siberia  as 
far  as  the  country  of  the  Samoyeds,  with  their 
dog-sledges  and  polar  bears.  ^ 

Here  was  altogether  too  much  geographical 
knowledge  for  European  ignorance  in  those  days 
to  digest.  While  Marco's  book  attracted  much 
attention,  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  ge- 
ography was  slighter  than  it  would  have  been  if 
addressed  to  a  more  enlightened  public.  Many 
of  its  sober  statements  of  fact  were  received  with 
incredulity.  Many  of  the  places  described  were 
indistinguishable,  in  European  imagination,  from 
the  general  multitude  of  fictitious  countries  men- 
tioned in  fairy-tales  or  in  romances  of  chivalry. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  Marco's  story  was  so  likely  to 
interest  his  readers  as  his  references  ,^_^  ,  ^ 
to  Prester  John,  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  notion  had  somehow  gained 
possession  of  the  European  mind  that  somewhere 
out  in  the  dim  vastness  of  the  Orient  there  dwelt 
a  mighty  Christian  potentate,  known  as  John  the 

1  Yiik»'«  Marco  Pohf  yol.  i  p.  oxzzL 


•^ 
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Presbyter  or  "Prester.''^  At  different  times  he 
was  identified  with  various  known  Asiatic  sover- 
eigns. Marco  Polo  identified  him  with  one  Togrol 
Wang,  who  was  overcome  and  slain  by  the  mighly 
Jenghis;  but  he  would  not  stay  dead,  any  more 
than  the  grewsome  warlock  in  Russian  nursery 
lore.  The  notion  of  Prester  John  and  his  wealdiy 
kingdom  could  no  more  be  expelled  from  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies than  the  kindred  notion  of  El  Dorado  in 
the  sixteenth.  The  position  of  this  kingdom  was 
shifted  about  here  and  there,  as  far  as  from  Chi- 
nese  Tartory  to  Abyssima  and  back  again,  but 
Th6**AriinM.  Bomcwhcre  or  other  in  people's  vague 
v'*^*'  mental  picture  of  the  East  it  was  sure 

to  occur.  Other  remote  r^ons  in  Asia  were  peo- 
pled with  elves  and gritans  and  ''one-eyed  Arimas- 
pians,"^  and  we  may  be   sure  that  to  Marco's 

^    **  Bat  for  to  ipeake  of  lidhM  and  of  ttonat, 
And  men  and  hone,  I  trow  the  Urge  wonee 
Of  Preetir  John,  ne  ell  hit  treeorle, 
Might  not  uanstb  here  boght  the  tenth  pertle.*' 

OfaMioer,  ThiB  Flower  amd  the  Ltt^f,  300. 

The  f abnlooB  kingdom  of  Prester  John  ii  ably  treated  m 
Ynle's  Cathay f  vol.  i  pp.  174-182;  Marco  Polo,  toL  L  p.  2(H- 
216.    Colonel  Ynle  soapeotB  that  its  prototype  may  haTe  been  the 
aemi-ChriBtian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.    This  is  rery  likely.    As 
for  its  rang^,  shifted  hither  and  thither  as  it  was,  all  the  way  from 
the  npper  Nile  to  the  Thian-Shan  momitains,  -we  can  eanly  on- 
deistand  this  if  we  remember  how  an  ignorant  mind  oonoeiTeB  sU 
points  distant  from  its  own  position  as  near  to  one  another;  i  e. 
if  yon  are  abont  to  start  from  New  York  for   Arizona,  yonr 
housemaid  will  perhaps  ask  yon  to  deliver  a  message  to  her 
brother  in  Manitoba.    Nowhere  more  than  in  the  history  of  ge- 
ography do  we  need  to  keep  before  1^,  at  every  step,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  nntntored  mind  and  its  rSebleness  in  grasping  the 
spaoe-relations  of  remote  regions. 

'  These  Arimaspismi  afford  an  intewstini^'yfcniple  of  the  an* 
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Odoiie,  of  Poidenone,  who,  dnring  iiieyeain  131^ 
30  Tiaited  HindnirtaiLy  Smnatra,  JavsK  CodmL 
China,  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Thibet.^  It  was 
from  Ijiis  worthy  monk  diat  the  arrant  old  impos- 
tor, ""Sir  John  MandeviDe,^  stole  his  descripdoos 
ei  Ladia  and  Cathay,  seaaonins  them  widi  yams 

his  own.^  Sev&nl  other  nnanonaij  friars  listed 
China  h^ween  1302  and  1330,  and  about  tm 
years  after  the  hitter  date  tiie  Florentine  mer» 
efaant,  Francesco  P^olotti,  wrote  a  irary  nsehl 
handbook  for  eommercxal  travellers  oa  the  o?er^ 

widow  f  is  ftiffltf*-  hn  olwKTsd  camniialBBB 

Ury,  ''bvi  as  wgaidi  ]nm,''afi  ww  Odoris,  ^: 
dnMi  pwt  k  «n»  of  iriMt  ■  toU  of  Urn  m  iT  k 
■ittble.''    Tale's  GKftay,  ToL  L  pp.  79,  ag,  14& 

*  C<d<MMl  Tale  ffiTes  s  fiit  of  fovtMB 
takea  bodQy  fram  Odorie  liy  Msuderille.  C^ 
r^rj dtmhdtdit  Hut  imaamhook,  ''  Sir Jd 
eb,''wM  written  b7  ft  Maaderine,  or  by  »  kidgbt, 
XagfidmuHi.  It  wiiiim  to  btre  beem  oBgiM 
hj  Jem  do  Bowgogae,  m  pbjweim  ^^o  Imd  for  aone  3feaa  «fc 
LMge,  and  died  thefo  aouewiien  aboot  137a  He  msj  poMbfy 
liSTe  beem  aa  Eng^iabiBaaBaaBied  Joba  Biicguj  ae,  wbo  waa  obliged 
aome  yean  bef ofe  tbat  date  to  flee  Ui  eoaatKy  lor  l>«"^m^  or 
lor  aome  politieal  offeaee.  He  bad  tzareDed  aa  far  aa  ^gTpt  aad 
Paleathw,  bat  ao  lartber.  Hk  book  ia  afanoat  eatnelj  cribbed 
Irmb  otbersy  among  wbidi  maj  be  meatSoaod  Aa  worba  of 
Jaeqaea  de  Vltry,  Flaao  Garpiai,  Haytoa  tbe  Anaeaiaa,  Bal- 
denae]e*8  Itinerafy,  Albert  d  Aiz'a  ebnadele  of  ibe  firat  emaadi^ 
Bronetto  Latani^a  Trigcr,  Petroa  Cameator'a  HUtona  tcMattica, 
the  Hpeeutum  of  Vinceot  de  Beaaraia,  ete^  ete.  It  ia  oae  of  tbe 
moat  wboleaale  and  aocoewf nl  inatancwe  of  plagiarism  and  impo» 
tore  on  reootd.  See  The  Buke  of  John  MandeviU,from  At  tudqm 
eopjf  (Egerton  M8,  1882)  in  the  British  Mtueum,  Edited  bg  G.  J*. 
Warner.    WeatmiiMter,  18S9.    (Boxbnrghe  Glab.) 
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hud  route  to  that  country.^  Between  1888  and 
1353  Gioyanni  MarignoUi  spent  some  years  at 
Peking,  as  papal  legate  from  Benedict  XI.  to  the 
Grreat  Khan,  and  also  travelled  in  Ceylon  and 
Hindustan.^  That  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of 
these  journeys  to  the  Far  East.  In  1368,  the 
people  of  China  rose  against  the  Mon- 

'^      '^  .  rrw  Overthrow  of 

0ol  dynasty  and  overthrew  it.     The  first  ^  nongoi 

^  •'  •'  ,  ,  dynaaty,  and 

emperor  of  the  native  Ming  dynasty  ^"^^^''^ 
was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
Chinese  retorted  upon  their  late  conquerors  by 
overrunning  vast  Mongolia  and  making  it  Chi- 
nese Tartary.  The  barriers  thrown  down  by  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  Mongol  sovereigns  were  now 
pot  up  again,  and  no  more  foreigners  were  al- 
lowed to  set  foot  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  the  How- 
erj  Kingdom. 

Thus,  for  just  a  century, — from  Carpini  and 
Snbruquis  to  MarignoUi,  — while  China  was  open 
to  strangers  as  never  before  or  since,  a  few  Euro- 
peans had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in 
such  wise  as  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 

^  One  ineoe  of  Pegolotti'B  adyioe  u  still  luefiil  for  traTellen 
hi  the  nineteenth  ocntnry  who  Tisit  benighted  heathen  oonntries 
afflicted  with  robber  tarifb :  "  And  don't  forget  that  if  yon  tieat 
the  onstom-honae  officers  with  respect,  and  make  them  something 
of  a  present  in  goods  or  money,  they  will  behave  with  great  cIt- 
ility  and  always  be  ready  to  appraise  yonr  wares  below  their  real 
▼alne."    Op,  dU  iL  807. 

*  The  works  of  all  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  or 
copious  eztractB  from  them,  may  be  found  in  Yule's  Cathay, 
which  compxises  also  the  book  of  the  celebrated  Ibn  Batata,  of 
Tai^^ier,  whose  travels,  between  1325  and  1855,  covered  pretty 
mnch  the  whole  of  Asia  except  Siberia,  besides  a  jonmey  across 
Sahara  to  the  river  Niger.  His  book  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tiacted  attention  in  Europe  nntil  early  in  the  present  century. 
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in  the  history  of  geographical  knowledge.  Thongh 
the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  were  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly appreciated,  one  point,  and  that  the  most 
significant  of  all,  was  thoroughly  established.  It 
was  shown  that  the  continent  of  Asia  did  not  ex- 
tend indefinitely  eastward,  nor  was  it  bounded  and 
barricaded  on  that  side,  as  Ptolemy  had  imag* 
ined,  by  vast  impenetrable  swamps.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  eastern  shores  were  perfectly  accessible 
through  an  open  sea,  and  half  a  dozen  Europeans 
in  Chinese  ships  had  now  actually  made  the 
voyage  between  the  coast  of  China  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  Moreover,  some  hearsay  knowledge  — 
enough  to  provoke  curiosity  and  greed  —  had 
been  gained  of  the  existence  of  numerous  islands 
nntrumoun  ^  ^^t  far-off  eastcnl  ocean,  rich  in 
?Qc^  ui^  *^®  spices  which  from  time  immemo- 
■ndJapaa.  ^-gj  j^^^j  formed  such  an  important  ele- 
ment in  Mediterranean  commerce.  News,  also, 
had  been  brought  to  Europe  of  the  wonderful 
island  kingdom  of  Japan  (Cipango  or  Zipangn) 
lying  out  in  that  ocean  some  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
yond  the  coast  of  Cathay.  These  were  rich  coun- 
tries, abounding  in  objects  of  lucrative  traffic. 
Under  the  liberal  Mongol  rule  the  Oriental  trade 
had  increased  enough  for  Europe  to  feel  in  many 
ways  its  beneficial  efiFects.  Now  this  trade  b^an 
to  be  suddenly  and  severely  checked,  and  while 
access  to  the  interior  of  Asia  was  cut  off,  Euro- 
pean merchants  might  begin  to  reflect  upon  the 
value  of  what  they  were  losing,  and  to  consider  if 
there  were  any  feasible  method  of  recovering  it. 
It  was  not  merely  the  shutting  up  of  China  by 
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Ae  first  Ming  emperor,  in  1368,  that  checked  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  still 
more  baleful  obstacle  to  all  such  intercourse  had 
lately  come  upon  the  scene.  In  Asia  Minor  the 
beastly  Turk,  whose  career  had  been  Theaoco»- 
for  two  centuries  arrested  by  the  Cm-  STorieSSj^ 
sades,  now  reared  his  head  again.  Th6  S^hVo^ 
Seljukian  had  been  only  scotched,  not  ™"^"^^ 
killed;  and  now  he  sprang  to  life  as  the  Ottoman, 
with  sharper  fangs  than  before.  In  1365  the 
Turks  established  themselves  in  the  Balkan  pe- 
ninsula, with  Adrianople  as  their  capital,  and 
began  tightening  their  coils  about  the  doomed 
city  of  Constantine.  Each  point  that  they  gained 
meant  the  strangling  of  just  so  much  Oriental 
trade;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  alliance  of  Con- 
stantinople with  Grenoa  since  1261  had  secured  to 
the  latter  city,  and  to  western  Europe,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  overland  routes  from  Asia,  whether 
through  the  Volga  country  or  across  Armenia. 
When  at  length,  in  1453,  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople, the  splendid  commercial  career  of 
Genoa  was  cut  with  the  shears  of  Atropos.  At 
the  same  tune,  88  their  power  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing  over  Syria  and  down  toward  Egypt,  threaten- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  Mameluke  dy- 
nasty there,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice 
also  was  seriously  imperilled.  Moreover,  as  Turk- 
ish corsairs  began  to  swarm  in  the  eastern  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  voyage  became  more  and 
more  unsafe  for  Christian  vessels.  It  was  thus, 
while  the  volume  of  trade  with  Asia  was,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  swelling  year  by  year, 
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that  its  accustomed  routes  were  being  ruthlessly 
cut  off.  It  was  fast  becoming  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  there  might  not  be  other  practicable 
_  routes  to  ^^  the  Indies  "  than  those  which 

Neoaaaity  for 

flndiDfl  an       had  from  time  immemorial  been  fol- 

•*  outaide  _^ 

route  to  the     lowcd.     Could  there  be  such  a  thine:  as 

Indiea.**  ,  ° 

an  *^ outside  route"  to  that  land  of 
promise?  A  more  startling  question  has  seldom 
been  propounded;  for  it  involved  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  grooves  in  which  the  human  mind 
had  been  running  ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Two  generations  of  men  lived  and  died  while  this 
question  was  taking  shape,  and  all  that  time  Oa^ 
thay  and  India  and  the  islands  of  Spices  were  ob- 
jects of  increasing  desire,  clothed  by  eager  fancy 
with  all  maimer  of  charms  and  riches.  The  more 
effectually  the  eastern  Mediterranean  was  dosed, 
the  stronger  grew  the  impulse  to  venture  upon 
unknown  paths  in  order  to  realize  the  vague  but 
glorious  hopes  that  began  to  cluster  about  these 
remote  countries.  Such  an  era  of  romantic  enter- 
prise as  was  thus  ushered  in,  the  world  has  never 
seen  before  or  since.  It  was  equally  remarkable 
as  an  era  of  discipline  in  scientific  thinking-  In 
the  maritime  ventures  of  unparalleled  boldness 
now  to  be  described,  the  human  mind  was  groping^ 
toward  the  era  of  enormous  extensions  of  know- 
ledge in  space  and  time  represented  by  the  names 
of  Newton  and  Darwin.  It  was  learning  the  right 
way  of  putting  its  trust  in  the  Unseen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  8EABCH   FOB  THE  INDIES. 

EASTWARD  OR  PORTUQUSSB  ROUTK 

As  it  dawned  upon  men's  minds  that  to  find 
some  oceanio  route  from  Europe  to  the  remote 
shores  of  Asia  was  eminentlj  desirable,  the  first 
attempt  would  naturally  be  to  see  what  could  be 
done  by  sailing  down  the  western  coast  Q^on  «to 
of  Africa,  and  ascertaining  whether  ^d^^^^ 
that  continent  could  be  circumnavi-  ^Sj^wonnd 
gated.  It  was  also  quite  in  the  natural  ^^^ 
order  of  things  that  this  first  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  general  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Spanish  peninsula  had  been  to  some  extent  cut  off 
from  the  main  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  actuated  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  people 
had  never  joined  the  other  Christian  nations  in 
the  Crusades,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  al- 
ways had  quite  enough  to  occupy,  them  in  their 
own  domestic  struggle  with  the  Moors.  From  the 
throes  of  this  prolonged  warfare  Portugal  emerged 
somewhat  sooner  than  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and 
thus  had  somewhat  earlier  a  surplus  of  energy 
released  for  work  of  another  sort.  It  was  not 
strange  that  the  Portuguese  should  be  the  first 
people  since  the  old  Northmen  to  engage  in  dis- 
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tant  maritime  adventure  upon  a  grand  scale.  Nor 
was  it  strange  that  Portuguese  seamanship  should 
at  first  have  thriven  upon  naval  warfare  with  Mus- 
sulmans. It  was  in  attempting  to  suppress  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  Moorish  piracy  that  Portu- 
guese ships  became  accustomed  to  sail  a  little  way 
down  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  and  such  voyages, 
begun  for  military  purposes,  were  kept  up  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  presently  served  as  a 
mighty  stimulus  to  geographical  curiosity.  We 
have  now  to  consider  at  some  length  how  grave 
waj9  the  problem  that  came  up  for  immediate  solu- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  circumnavigability  of  Af- 
rica two  opposite  opinions  wei-e  maintained  by  the 
ancient  Ghreek  and  Latin  writers  whose  authority 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  wont  to  quote 
as  decisive  of  every  vexed  question.  The  old  Ho- 
meric notion  of  an  ocean  encompassing  the  terres- 
trial world,  although  mentioned  with  doubt  by 
Herodotus,^  continued  to  survive  after 
EntoithenM,    the  globular  form  of  the  earth  had  come 

B.  0. 276-196.       .       i_^  ,,  •••••■ 

to  be  generally  maintained  by  ancient 
geographers.  The  greatest  of  these  geographers, 
£ratosthenes,  correctly  assumed  that  the  Tn^mTi 
ocean  was  continuous  with  the  Atlantic,^  and  that 
Africa  could  be  circunmavigated,  just  as  he  incor- 

^  T^r  9h  'Qttteufhy  \^^  fj^y  \4yowri  hr*  4i\lov  hwrokitfy  A^ 
fiCFor  yrjy  wepl  wa<ray  i^^ciy,  Ifpy^  94  q^k  diroScfio'ikri.  fierodotoSf 
iv.& 

^  Kal  yiip  Kar*  ahrby  *EpaTOir94ni  r^r  imhs  BiXarra»  Swuffu 
vippow  cTvai,  &0Yf  koI  r^y  *L<nr4pioy  mX  r^r  'E^^  ddketmt 
fAioy  thaL    Stiabo,  i.  3,  §  IS- 
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rectly  assumed  that  the  Caspian  sea  was  a  huge 
gulf  communicating  with  a  northern  ocean,  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  sail  around  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  as  he  imagined  it.^  A  similav  opin- 
ion as  to  Africa  was  held  by  Posidonius  and  by 
Strabo.^  It  was  called  in  question,  however,  by 
Folybius,^  and  was  flatly  denied  by  the  great  as- 
tronomer Hipparchus,  who  thought  that  certain 
observations  on  the  tides,  reported  by  Seleucus  of 
Babylon,  proved  that  there  could  be  no  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.^  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  followed  the  opinion  of  Hippar-  oppodng 
chns,  and  carried  to  an  extreme  the  SS2^?oi,. 
reaction  against  Eratosthenes.  By  ^^-^^ 
Ptolemy's  time  the  Caspian  had  been  proved  to  be 
an  inland  sea,  and  it  was  evident  that  Asia  ex- 
tended much  farther  to  the  north  and  east  than 
had  once  been  supposed.  This  seems  to  have  dis- 
credited in  his  mind  the  whole  conception  of  outside 
oceans,  and  he  not  only  gave  an  indefinite  north- 
ward and  eastward  extension  to  Asia  and  an  in- 
definite southern  extension  to  Africa,  but  brought 
these  two  continents  together  far  to  the  southeast, 
thus  maldng  the  Indian  ocean  a  landlocked  sea.^ 
These  views  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  took 

^  Bnnbiiry,  Hittory  of  Ancient  Qtography,  yoL  L  p.  644. 

s  Strabo,  iL  3,  §  4 ;  zrii.  8,  §  1. 

'  KaBdxMp  8^  ffol  T^y  'Affias  Ka\  rris  At/3^f,  kM  ffvyiwrovfftp 
JJkX^Aait  vffpl  T^y  AlBtowlcuf,  ovUtls  fx**  A^tiy  hrp^ie&s  l«5  rmp 
taff  ^fMS  Kaip&p,  w6r§pop  1}w€ip6s  iffrt  Korii  rh  mnf^x^t  rit  wphs  r^f 
lucilfifipiaif,  ^  0€LXdrr(f  w§pUx*'rai,    Polybins,  iii.  38. 

^  BnnbiiTy,  cp,  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

*  See  the  map  of  Ptolemy^s  world,  aboTe,  p.  264. 
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no  heed  of  the  story  told  to  Herodotus  of  the  dri 
ounmavifiraktion  of  Africa  by  a  Fhoenioian  squadron 
stc^ofu.  at  some  time  diimg  the  reignSNecho 
^Xi^  in  Egypt  (610-695  b.  c.).^  The  Phoe- 
timeotNacba  jjj^igjj  gjupg  ^ere  Said  to  havo  flailed 

from  the  fied  Sea  and  to  have  returned  through 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  third  year  after  start- 
ing. In  each  of  the  two  autumn  seasons  they 
stopped  and  sowed  grain  and  waited  for  it  to 
ripen,  which  in  southern  Africa  would  require  ten 
or  twelve  weeks.^  On  their  return  to  Egypt  they 
declared  (^  I  for  my  part  do  not  believe  them," 
says  Herodotus,  ^*  but  perhaps  others  may  "}  that 
in  thus  sailing  from  east  to  west  around  Africa 
they  had  the  sun  upon  their  right  hand.  About  this 
alleged  voyage  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  oon« 
troversy.^    No  other  expedition  in  any  wise  com- 

^  Ptolemy  ezpresfaly  deolares  tliAt  the  equatorial  regiona  bad 
neyer  been  suited  by  people  from  the  northern  hemisphere: 
Tlpts  94  tlffiv  ol  oliciia^is  ohm  &y  Ix^'A''''  vcT«t0/A/iwt  mtww»  "At* 
ptnTOt  ydp  dirt  ftixpi'  toS  Btvpo  roU  iarh  r^s  koB^  4AWf  ohnvfUin^Sf 
Koi  •2ica<r/ay  fjMWor  6if  ris  ^  larofUtof  ^yitrairo  t&  Kty6fiepa  wtpi 
WTW.    SjffUaxiSy  u.  6. 

^  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  yoL  m.  p.  29,  note  8. 

'  The  story  is  discredited  by  Mannert,  Greognqjkie  der  Orieeken 
und  Bdmer,  bd.  i.  pp.  19-26 ;  Gossellin,  Bechercheg  svar  la  ^iog^ 
raphie  des  Ancieru,  torn.  L  p.  149 ;  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  An- 
dents,  pp.  508-515 ;  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  L  pp.  303-311,  yoL  ii.  pp.  IS- 
IS ;  Leake,  Diluted  Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,  pp.  l-8b 
It  is  defended  by  Ueeren,  Ideen  uber  die  Politik,  den  Verhekr,  ete.^ 
8e  anfl.,  Gottingen,  1815,  bd.  i.  abth.  ii.  pp.  87-98 ;  Rennell,  G^ 
ography  of  Herodotus,  pp.  672-714 ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  toL 
iiL  pp.  377-385.  The  case  is  ably  presented  in  Banbury's  History 
of  Ancient  Geography,  yol.  L  pp*  289-296,  where  it  is  oooelnded 
that  the  story  ^*  cannot  be  disprdyed  or  pronounced  to  be  abs» 
lately  impossible ;  but  the  difficulties  and  improbabilitiea  attend* 
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parable  to  it  for  length  and  difficulty  can  be  cited 
from  ancient  histoiy,  and  a  critical  scholar  is  in- 
clined to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  such  accounts 
of  unique  and  isolated  events.  As  we  have  not 
the  details  of  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a 
satiflfiictoiy  critical  examination.  The  circumstonoe 
most  likely  to  convince  us  of  its  truth  is  precisely 
ibat  which  dear  old  Herodotus  deemed  incredible. 
The  position  of  the  sun,  to  the  north  of  the  mari- 
ners, is  something  that  could  hardly  have  been 
imagined  by  people  f  amiiar  only  ^th  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 
Necho's  expedition  sailed  beyond  the  equator.^ 
But  that  is  as  far  as  inference  can  properly  carry 
us ;  for  our  experience  of  the  urcritical  temper  of 
ancient  narrators  is  enough  to  suggest  that  such 

iiig  it  sre  so  great  that  they  oamiot  reaaonably  be  let  aside  irith^ 
oat  better  eTidenee  iliaii  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  upon 
the  aothortty  of  miknown  inf  ormants."  Mr.  Bmibnry  (yoL  L  p. 
817)  sajB  that  he  has  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Groto  after- 
msrda  changed  his  opinion  and  eame  to  agree  with  Sir  Gteoige 


4 
^  In  reading  the  learned  works  of  Sir  George  GomewaU  Lewia, 

one  is  often  reminded  of  what  Sainte-Benve  somewhere  says  of 

the  great  soholar  Letronne,  when  he  had  spent  the  honr  of  his 

lectnre  in  demolishing  some  pretty  or  popular  belief ;  **Dsefrotta 

les  mains  et  s'en  aUa  bien  content."    When  it  came  to  ancient 

history.  Sir  George  was  nndeniably  fond  of  ''the  ererlasting 

Na"    In  the  present  case  his  skepfaoism  seems  on  the  whole 

ven-jndged,  bnt  some  of  his  aigomente  saronr  of  nndne  haste 

toward  a  negatiye  oonolosion.    He  thus  strangely  forgets  that 

what  we  caU  aatnmn  is  springtime  in  the  soathein  henusphere 

{Attronomjf  of  the  AruientSj  p.  511).    His  argument  that  the  time 

alleged  was  insufficient  for  the  Toyage  is  fully  met  by  Major 

Bennellf  who  has  shown  that  the  time  was  amply  sufficient,  and 

that  the  direction  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  would  make  the 

▼oyage  around  southern  Af zioa  from  east  to  west  much  easier 

than  from  west  te  east 
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an  acliieyement  might  easily  be  magnified  by  rOi 
mour  into  the  stoiy  told,  more  than  a  century  after 
the  event,  to  Herodotus.  The  data  are  too  slight 
to  justify  us  in  any  dogmatic  opinion.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear.  Even  if  the  circumnavigation 
was  effected,  —  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  improb- 
able, —  it  remained  quite  barren  of  results.  It 
produced  no  abiding  impression  upon  men's  minds  ^ 
and  added  nothing  to  geographical  knowledge. 
The  veil  of  mystery  was  not  lifted  from  southern 
Africa.  The  story  was  doubted  by  Strabo  and 
Fosidonius,  and  passed  unheeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Of  Phoenician  and  other  voyages  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Africa  we  have  much  more  detaUed 
and  trustworthy  information.  As  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  before  Christ  traders  from  l^rre 
had  founded  Cadiz  (Grades),^  and  at  a  later  date 
the  same  hardy  people  seem  to  have  made  the  be- 
ginnings of  Lisbon  (Olisipo).  From  such  advanced 
stations  Tyrian  and  Ca|11ia^an  ships  sometimes 
found  their  way  northward  as  far  as  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  fishing  voyages  were  made 
along  the  African  coast.  The  most  remarkable  un- 
voyage  of  dcrtaking  in  this  quarter  was  the  famous 
^■°"®-  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  commander 

Hanno,  whose  own  brief  but  interesting  account 

^  '*  No  trace  of  it  could  be  f  onnd  in  the  Alezukdrian  libraxy, 
either  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  third,  or  by  Marinns  of  Tyre  in  the 
second,  century  before  Christ,  although  both  of  them  were  dili- 
gent examiners  of  ancient  records.*'  Major,  Prince  He$trjf  the 
Navigator^  p.  90. 

^  Bawlinson^s  History  of  Phcenida,  pp.  105, 418 ;  PlBendo-Ari» 
tode,  Mirab.  dwcuU,^  146;  YeUeins  Patenmlus,  i.  2,  §  0. 
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fif  it  has  been  preserved.^  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  sixty  penteconters  (fifty-oared  ships),  and 
its  chief  purpose  was  colonization.  Upon  the 
Mauritanian  coast  seven  small  trading  stations 
were  founded,  one  of  which  —  Kerne,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eio  d'  Ouro  ^  —  existed  for  a  long  time. 
From  this  point  Hanno  made  two  voyages  of  ex- 
ploration, the  second  of  which  carried  him  as  far 
as  Sierra  Leone  and  the  neighbouring  Sherboro 
island,  where  he  found  ^^  wild  men  and  women  cov- 
ered with  hair,"  called  by  the  interpreters  ^^  goril- 
las."^ At  that  point  the  ships  turned  back,  ap- 
parently for  want  of  provisions. 

No  other  expedition  in  ancient  times  is  known 
to  have  proceeded  so  far  south  as  Sierra  Leone. 
Two  other  voyages  upon  this  Atlantic  coast  are 
mentioned,  but  without  definite  details.  The  one 
was  that  of  Sataspes  (about  470  B.  c),  narrated 

1  Haimo,  Per^tUf  in  MfiUer,  Qeographi  Qraei  itftnoru,  torn.  i. 
pp.  1-14  Of  two  or  three  eommandeis  named  Hanno  it  is  un- 
certain which  was  the  one  who  led  this  expedition,  and  thos  its 
date  has  been  Tarionaly  assigned  from  670  to  470  b.  a 

^  For  the  determination  of  these  localities  see  Bpnbnry,  op.  dL 
ToL  i.  pp.  318-835.  There  is  an  interesting  Spanish  description 
of  Hanno*s  expedition  in  Mariana,  HUtoria  de  'EtpaSUiy  Madrid, 
X783,  torn.  i.  pp.  89-08. 

*  The  sailon  pnrsned  them,  bnt  did  n(»t  capture  any  of  the 
males,  who  scrambled  np  the  clifEs  out  of  their  reach.  They 
captored  three  females,  who  bit  and  scratched  so  fiercely  that  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  take  them  away.  So  they  killed  them  and 
took  their  skins  home  to  Carthage.  Periplus,  xriii  According 
to  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,,  vi  36)  these  skins  were  hung  np  as  a  votive 
offering  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  (i.  e.  Astarte  or  Aahtoieth :  see 
Apoleins,  Metamorph.y  xi.  257 ;  Gesenins,  Monumenia  Phamc,  p. 
168),  where  they  might  have  been  seen  at  any  tame  before  the 
Bomans  destroyed  the  oitr* 
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by  Herodotos,  who  merely  tells  us  that  a  coast 

xeached  where  undersized  men,  dad  in  palm-leaf 

garments,  fled  to  the  hills  at  sight  of 

VovAOtta  of 

Snuspeaand    the  strange  visitors.^    The  other   was 
that  of  Eudozus  (about  85  b.  c.), 


lated  by  Fosidonius,  the  friend  and  teacher  of 
Cicero.  The  story  is  that  this  Eudozus,  in  a  voy- 
age upon  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  having  a  philo- 
logical tarn  of  mind,  wrote  down  the  words  of 
some  of  the  natives  whom  he  met  here  and  there 
along  the  shore.  He  also  picked  up  a  ship's  prow 
in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head,  and  upon  his  retnin 
to  Alexandria  some  merchants  professed  to  recog- 
nize it  as  belonging  to  a  ship  of  Cadiz.  Eudoxus 
thereupon  concluded  that  Africa  was  circumnavi- 
gable,  and  presently  sailed  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  out  upon  the  Atlantic.  Somewhere  upon 
the  coast  of  Mauritania  he  found  natives  who  used 
some  words  of  similar  sound  to  those  which  he  had 
written  down  when  visiting  the  eastern  coast, 
whence  he  concluded  that  they  were  people  of  the 
same  race.  At  this  point  he  turned  back,  and  the 
sequel  of  the  story  was  unknown  to  Fosidonius.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  Pliny  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  quoting  Cornelius  Nepos  as  their  author- 
ity, speak  of  Eudoxus  as  having  circumnavigated 
Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Cadiz ;  and  Pliny,  more- 
over, tells  us  that  Hanno  sailed  around  that  conti- 
nent as  far  as  Arabia,'  —  a  statement  which  is 

^  HerodotnSf  iy.  43. 

s  ThestoryisprMerredbyStrabo,  ii.  8,  §§4,  6,  whorajeoti  H 
with  a  ▼ehemence  for  which  no  adequate  reaion  is  amngnod 
•  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat.,  u.  67;  MeU,  De  Situ  Orbi$,  iiL  9. 
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dearly  false.  These  examples  show  how  stories 
grow  when  carelessly  and  uncritically  repeated, 
and  they  strongly  tend  to  confirm  the  wodeanw. 
doTibt  with  which  one  is  inclined  to  re-  ■****^ 
gard  the  tale  of  Necho's  sailors  above  mentioned. 
In  truth,  the  island  of  Gorillas,  discovered  by 
Hanno,  was  doubtless  the  most  southerly  point  on 
that  coast  reached  by  navigators  in  ancient  times. 
Of  the  islands  in  the  western  ocean  the  Carthagin- 
ians certainly  knew  the  Canaries  (where  they  have 
I^  undoubted  inscriptions),  probably  also  the 
Madeiras,  and  possibly  the  Cape  Verde  group.  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
thos  had  of  western  Africa  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  map  representing  the  geographical  theories  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  whose  book  was  written  about 
A.  D.  50.     Of  the  eastern  coast  and  the  interior 

^  After  the  oiyil  war  of  Sertoriiu  (b.  o.  80-72),  the  Romans 
became  aoqaainted  with  the  Canaries,  which,  beoanse  of  their 
lumriant  Teg«tation  and  soft  olimate,  were  identified  with  the 
Elysiam  described  by  Homer,  and  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Fortmiate  islands.  *'  Contra  Fortanatn  Insnln  abmidant  snm 
sponte  gonitis,  et  snbinde  aliis  super  aliis  innaacentibas  nihil  soL 
Ueitos  almit,  beatins  qnam  alisB  nrbes  excultn."    Mela,  iii  10. 

*AAA^  9*  h  'HAv9«or  vtiSo^  col  wtSpara.  yahft 

r§w9p  ^n^^ani  fiumi  WAm  ia/OpAwoun»* 

o6  rii^«Tbc,  ovr'  £p  x'tM*"'  «t»A^  ovrc  vor*  Sfi/liporv 

JUA*  ate  ft  Zc^poto  Atyv  wvtUnnat  ai^s 

Odyuey,  1^.  663. 

Binoe  Horace's  time  (Epod.  ri.  41-66)  the  Canary  islands  hare 

been  a  favourite  theme  for  poets.    It  was  here  that  Tasso  placed 

liha  lores  of  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  the  delicious  garden  where 

Yesiod  M^lli  Infra  le  Terde  fronde 
ItempnuiD  »  prora  laaolTStta  note. 
Momiora  1*  anra,  e  la  le  foglie  e  1*  onde 
GsRlr,  cho  Taiianwnte  eUa  percote. 
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MeU  knew  less  Qaai  Ptolemy  a  century  later,  bnt 
yf^„  J  of  the  Atlantic  coast  he  knew  more  than 

^J^       Ptolemy.      The  fact  that  the   former 
''  '^  ^  ge(^rapher  was  a  nadve  of  Spain  and 

the  latter  a  native  of  Egypt  no  doiibt  had  stHoe- 


thing  to  do  -mih.  this.     Mela  had  profited  by  die 
Carthaginian  diBcoveries.     His  general  conoeptioii 

of  the  t'artli  was   eubstaiitiiilly  that  of  Kraiotilhi- 
aes.     It  was  what  has  bwi    'i^itt4-UM" 
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Uieoiy,  in  contrast  with  the  ^^  continental "  theory 
of  Ptolemy.  In  the  unvisited  regions  on  all  sides 
of  the  known  world  Eratosthenes  imagined  vast 
oceans,  Ptolemy  imagined  vast  deserts  or  impene^ 
trable  swamps.  The  former  doctrine  was  of  course 
much  more  favourable  to  maritime  enterprise  than 
the  latter.  The  works  of  Ptolemy  exercised  over 
the  medi»val  mind  an  almost  deapotio  s^y, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  many  merits,  was  in  some 
respects  a  hindrance  to  progress ;  so  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  splendid  work  of  Strabo,  the  most  eminent 
follower  of  Eratosthenes,  was  unknown  to  medi»- 
val  Europe  until  about  1450,  it  was  fortunate  that 
the  Latin  treatise  of  Mela  was  generally  read  and 
highly  esteemed.  People  in  those  days  were  such 
uncritical  readers  that  very  likely  the  antagonism 
between  Ptolemy  and  Mela  may  have  failed  to 
excite  comment,^  especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  maps  such  as  emphasize  that  antagonism 
to  our  modem  minds.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  men  were  getting  their  first  inklings  of 
critical  scholarship,  and  when  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  an  ocean  voyage  to  Asia  was  pressing  for 
solution,  such  a  point  could  no  longer  fail  to  at- 
tract attention ;  and  it  happened  fortunately  that 
the  wet  theory,  no  less  than  the  dry  theory,  had  a 
popular  advocate  among  those  classical  authors  to 
whose  authority  so  much  deference  was  paid. 

^  Just  as  our  grandfathers  used  to  read  the  Bible  withont  no- 
ticiiig  snch  points  as  the  divergences  between  the  books  of  Kings 
Bod  Chronicles,  the  contradictions  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Lnke,  the  radically  different  theories  of 
Christ's  personality  and  career  in  the  Fourth  Qospel  as  oompaTCd 
with  the  three  SynopticB,  eto. 
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If  the  Fortugaeae  mariners  of  Hie  generation 
before  Columbus  had  acquiesced  in  Ptolemy's  vieiiri 
as  final,  they  surely  would  not  have  devoted  theix 
energies  to  the  task  of  oircumnavigatiDg  Africa. 
But  there  were  yet  other  theoretical  or  fanciful 
obstacles  in  the  way.  When  you  look  at  a  mod* 
em  map  of  the  world,  the  ^^five  zones  *'  may  seem 
like  a  mere  graphic  device  for  marking  conven- 

AaOmx  tiM-  ^'^^^Y  ^®  relations  of  different  regions 
ocyoftiM  to  the  solar  source  of  heat;  but  be* 
fore  the  great  Portuguese  voyages  and 
the  epoch-making  third  voyage  of  Vespucius,  to  be 
described  hereafter,  a  discouraging  doctrine  was 
entertained  with  regard  to  these  zones.  Ancient 
travellers  in  Scythia  and  voyagers  to  ^^  Thule  "  -— 
which  in  Ptolemy's  scheme  perhaps  meant  the 
Shetland  isles  ^  —  had  learned  somelliingof  Arctio 
phenomena.  The  long  winter  nights,'  the  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  bitter  winds,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  visitors  from  the  Mediterranean ;  ^  and 

^  Banbury,  cp,  eit.  yqL  iL  pp.  462,  527.  Hm  name  is  naed  ta 
different  geographical  senses  by  yarions  ancient  vzitaxs,  as  is  wett 
shown  in  Lewises  Agtronomy  of  the  AndenU^  pp.  407-481. 

'  The  Romans,  at  least  by  the  fint  oentory  A.  D.,  knew  also  of 
the  shortness  of  northern  nights  in  summer. 

Anna  qiiid«in  nltn 
Litton  InremMB  pramoTlimia,  et  mode  oi^tas 
OrosdM,  so  minims  oontentot  nooto  Brltamios. 

JuTOialtlL  ISOl 

See  also  Pliny,  HitL  Nat.,  iy.  SO;  Mardanns G^pella,  yi  605; 
Achilles  Taans,  zzzy. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  V!igil*s  magnificent  deaeripitian  ci 
a  Scythian  winter  (Georg.,  iiL  352) :  — 

niio  clsiua  tenant  stehnlis  arments ;  naqoe  aDn 
Ant  htttXm  cunpo  appuent,  ant  arbora  frondMi  t 
Bed  Jaoat  asgerltnis  niTaia  Inf ormla,  et  alto 
SBCia  galu  late,  wptemqiw  aamgit  In  idass  | 
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when  SQoh  &cts  were  contrasted  with  the  soorch- 
ing  ^blasts  that  came  from  Sahara,  the  resulting 
theory  was  undeniably  plausible.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  ocean  must  be  frozen  and  the  country 
uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  contrariwise, 
in  the  far  south  the  ocean  must  be  boiling  hot 
and  the  country  inhabitable  only  by  gnomes  and 
salamanders.  Applying  these  ideas  to  the  con- 
oeption  of  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  Fomponius  Mela 
tells  us  that  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided 
into  five  zones,  of  which  only  two  are  fit  to  sup- 
port human  life.  About  each  pole  stretches  a 
dead  and  frozen  zone ;  the  southern  and  northern 
hemispheres  have  each  a  temperate  zone,  with  the 
game  changes  of  seasons,  but  not  occurring  at  the 

Sampar  hiemi,  semper  eplnaitee  frlgon  Cwni. 
Turn  Sol  paUentee  hand  imqnam  diaeutit  ombrM ; 
Keo  cum  inTectiu  eqnis  altmn  petit  ntbera,  neo  enm 
FlNMdpitem  Ooeani  nibro  laTit  nquore  onmim. 
Ooncreacmit  mbitn  currentl  in  flumine  oroatiB ; 
Undaqne  jam  tergo  f erratoa  suatixiet  orbea, 
Ptqpplbiia  iUa  prlua  patulia,  nuio  hospita  plaiutriii^ 
iBraqne  diniliunt  vulgOf  Teateaqne  rlgeacmit 
Indgtae,  ceduotque  aecuribua  humida  vina 
Bt  totn  aolMam  in  glademTertdre  laeiiniWi 
Stlriaqne  impexla  indomit  borrida  barUa. 
Interea  toto  non  aedaa  aSre  ningit; 
lotareont  peondea ;  atant  drcumfuaa  prnlniB 
Corpora  magna  boom ;  confertoqoe  agmlne  cexrl 
Torpent  mole  nova,  et  wrnimla  rix  comiboa  ezaiaolt 

Ipal  in  def  oada  ^Mcnbiu,  aeenra  aab  alta 
Olla  agont  tern,  oongeafeaque  robora,  totaaqpia 
AdTdlTere  foda  nlmoa,  ignique  dedere. 
me  noetem  hido  duoant,  et  poonla  lotl 
Fermento  atqne  acidia  imitantor  Tltea  aorbiib 
Xalia  Hyperboreo  Septem  aabjeota  trioni 
Gena  eltraoa  rirfim  Bhipeo  tunditor  EorOi 
Et  peoudmn  folvia  Tdantur  corpora  antla. 

The  Boauun  conception  of  the  ntnation  of  these  "  Hyperbove- 
mm"  and  of  the  Rhipieaii  monntaiiis  may  be  Been  in  the  map  of 
|Ie]**s  world. 
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same  (but  opposite)  times;  the  nordi  temperate 
zone  is  the  seat  of  the  CEcmnene  (oUov 
World  and  tiM  fJvrf).  OT  Inhabited  World;  the  south 
temperate  zone  is  also  inhabited  by  tibe 
Antichthones  or  Antipodes,  bat  about  these  people 
we  know  nothing,  because  between  us  and  them 
there  intervenes  the  burning  zone,  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  cross.^ 

This  notion  of  an  antipodal  world  in  tiie  sontli- 
em  hemisphere  will  have  especial  interest  for  us 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  voyages  of  Ves- 
pucius.  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  in  a 
guess  of  Hipparchus  that  Taprobane  —  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  about  which  the  most  absurd  reports 
were  brought  to  Europe  —  might  be  the  beginning 
of  another  world.  This  is  very  probable,  says 
Mela,  with  delightful  ndioeti^  because  Taprobane 
is  inhabited,  and  still  we  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  has  ever  made  the  tour  of  it.'    MeU's  con- 

1  '*  Hnio  medio  tem  sabUmis  obgitar  undiqne  mui:  eodem- 

qne  in  duo  latera,  qniB  hemispharia  nominaDtiir,   ab  oriente 

divisa  ad  oocasun,  soms  qninque  distiognitar.    Mediam  ■Mhw 

infestat,  frigiu  nltiiiias:   reliqniB  habitabileB  pazia  agnnt  aom 

tempora,  ▼enun  non  pariter.    Antiohthones  alteram,  nos  alteram 

iDcolimua.    lUins  nta  ab  ardorem  intereedentis  plags  ineogmto, 

bnjns  dioendoB  est,"  eto.    De  Situ  Oriis,,  i  1.    A  mmiUr  theory 

is  set  forth  by  Orid  (Meiamorph.^  L  45),  and  by  "^^rgil  (Geory.,  i 

«83):  — 

Qidnqne  tment  ocdnm  woam  \  qumm  am  oonisoo 
Semper  Bole  rabena,  et  torride  Mmper  eb  ignl; 
Qaam  drcum  ezferenuB  dextra  tamuiae  tratontara 
Cnmlea  glade  ooneratn  etqne  imbrilNU  atriei 
Hu  later  medlaoMiue,  Aom  mortalibne  agris 
Manere  oonoeaaaB  Divdin ;  et  Tie  lecta  pw  snihM, 
OUiqniu  qua  m  ■Ignorum  Teiteret  ordo. 

s  **  Taprobane  ant  grandis  admodnm  insula  ant  prima  pan  o» 
bis  alterins  Hipparoho  dicitnr ;  sed  quia  habitata,  neo  qniaqnaw 
aironnmieasse  traditur,  prope  Temm  est."    Dt  Situ  Orbis^  iiL  7« 
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temporary,  the  elder  Pliny,  declares  that  Taprobane 
^'has  long  been  re^rded"  as  part  of  ^  . 
another  world,  the  name  of  which  is  tfona  about 
Antichihon,  or  Opposite-Earth ;  ^  at  the 
same  time  Fliny  vouchsafes  three  dosely-printed 
pages  of  information  about  this  mysterious  coun- 
try.    Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  conception 
of  some  sort  of  an  antipodal  inhabited  world  was 
vaeuely  entertained  by  writers  here  and  there,  but 
^y  of  the  dergy  indemned  it  as  implymg  the 
existence  of  people  cut  off  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  and  not  included  in  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  torrid  zone, 
opinion  was  not  unanimous.  Grreek  explorers 
from  Alexandria  (cir.  B.  c.  100)  seem  to  have 
gone  far  up  the  Nile  toward  the  equator,  and  the 
astronomer  Geminus  quotes  their  testimony  in 
proof  of  his  opinion  that  the  torrid  zone  is  inhab- 
itable.^ Panaetius,  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,  had  abready  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  But  the  flaming  theory  prevailed.  Ma- 
crobins,  writing  about  six  hundred  years  later, 
maintained  that  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  halv 
itable  earth  was  850  miles  south  of  Syene,  which 
lies  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.'  Beyond  this 
point  no  man  could  go  without  danger  from  the 

1  "  TapTobaaeii  altenim  orbem  tenaniin  ene,  din  ezifltinm- 
tmii  est,  Antichthonnm  appellatioiie."    Hist,  Nat.<,  yL  24. 

^  Qeminiis,  Itagoge^  cap.  13. 

*  HaoxobiiiB,  Somnium  Scipionis,  ii.  8.  Strabo  (ii.  6,  §§  7,  8) 
■eta  the  soatiheni  boundary  of  the  Inhabited  World  800  miles 
■oath  of  Sjene,  and  the  northem  boundary  at  the  north  of  Ize- 
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fiery  atmosphere.  Beyond  some  such  Lititude  oi 
The  flaiy  ^^  ocean  no  ship  could  venture  without 
'^'^  risk  of  being  engulfed  in  some  steam 

ing  whirlpool.^  Such  was  the  common  belief  before 
the  great  voyages  of  the  Portuguese. 

Besides  this  dread  of  the  burning  zone,  another 
fanciful  obstacle  beset  the  mariner  who  proposed 
to  undertake  a  long  voyage  upon  the  outer  ocean. 
It  had  been  observed  tiiat  a  ship  which  disappears 
in  the  offing  seems  to  be  going  downhill;  and 
many  people  feared  that  if  they  should  happen  thus 
to  descend  too  far  away  from  the  land  they  could 
Going  down-  never  get  back  again.  Men  accustomed 
^^  to  inland  sea  travel  did  not  feel  this 

dread  within  the  regions  of  which  they  had  experi- 
ence, but  it  assailed  them  whenever  they  thought 
of  braving  the  mighty  waters  outside.^    Thus  the 


^  Another  notion,  len  eaaily  ezplicablo  and  less  oommonly 
entertained,  but  interesting  for  its  literary  associations,  was 
the  notion  of  a  monntaxn  of  loadstone  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which 
prevented  access  to  the  torrid  zone  by  drawing  the  nails  from 
ships  and  thus  wrecking  them.  This  imaginary  moontain,  with 
some  yariations  in  the  description,  is  made  to  carry  a  serions 
geographical  argument  by  the  astrologer  Pietro  d'  Abano»  in  hia 
book  Conciliator  Differentiarum,  written  about  1312.  (See  Majors 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator^  p.  100.)  It  plays  an  important  part 
in  one  of  the  finest  tales  in  the  ArMan  Nights,  —  the  story  of 
the  "  Third  Royal  Mendicant*' 

*  Ferdinand  Columbus  tells  us  that  tlua  objection  was  urged 
against  the  Portuguese  captains  and  afterwards  against  hia 
father :  **  £  altri  di  ci6  quasi  cost  disputayano,  oome  gjik  i  Porto- 
ghed  intomo  al  nayigare  in  Ghiinea ;  dicendo  ehe,  se  si  aUargaase 
alcuno  a  far  cammino  diritto  al  occidente,  oome  1'  Ammiraglio 
diceya,  non  potrebbe  poi  tomare  in  Ispagna  per  la  ratondit4  della 
sfera ;  tenendo  per  certissime,  che  qualnuque  usoisse  del  emispe- 
rio  oonosciuto  da  Tolomeo,  anderebbe  in  gih,  e  poi  gli  sarebbe 
impossibile  dar  la  yolta ;  e  affermando  che  oi6  sarebbe  quasi  uns 
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master  mariner,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  might  con- 
template the  possible  chance  of  being  drawn  by 
force  of  gravity  into  the  fiery  gulf,  should  he 
rashly  approach  too  near  ;  and  in  such  misgivings 
he  would  be  confirmed  by  Virgil,  who  was  as  much 
read  then  as  he  is  to-day  and  esteemed  an  author^ 
ity,  withal,  on  scientific  questions ;  for  according 
to  Virgil  the  Inhabited  World  descends  toward 
the  equator  and  has  its  apex  in  the  extreme  north.^ 
To  such  notions  as  these,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  some  sort  of  scientific  basis,  we  must  add 
tbe  wild  superstitious  &ncies  that  clustered  about 
all  remote  and  unvisited  comers  of  the  world.  In 
maps  made  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, in  such  places  as  we  should  label  ^^  Unex- 
plored Region,"  there  were  commonly  depicted 
uncouth  shapes  of  *^  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chi- 

ascendere  all'  insli  di  nn  monte.  II  ohe  non  potrebbono  fare  i 
lumgli  oon  gnmdiBsimo  Tento."  Vita  ddP  Ammiraglio,  Venioe, 
1571,  cap.  zii.  The  same  thing  is  told,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
by  Las  Gasas,  since  both  writers  followed  the  same  original  docu- 
ments :  "  AWi<liA.n  mas,  qne  qnien  nayegase  por  Tia  derecha  la 
ynelta  del  poniente,  oomo  el  Cristobal  Colon  proferia,  no  podrift 
deq^raes  Tolyer,  snponiendo  qne  el  mnndo  era  redondo  y  yendo 
hAcm  el  ocoidente  ibon  cnesta  abajo,  y  saliendo  del  hemisf erio  que 
Ptolomeo  esoribi6,  A  la  yuelta  ^rales  necesario  subir  ouesta  arriba, 
loque  los  navies  eraimposible  haoer."  The  gentle  but  keen  sar- 
casm that  follows  is  very  characteristic  of  Las  Casas :  '*  Erta  era 
gentU  y  profunda  razon,  y  sefial  de  haber  bien  el  negoeio  entendi- 
do!  "     Historia  de  leu  Indias^  tom.  i.  p.  230. 

^  Himdiu,  ut  ad  Scythiam  RbipaBaaque  arduua  aroes 
Oomozgit,  premitur  libyn  deTexoa  in  aiuferoa. 
Hio  Tertez  nobU  aemper  ■ublimia ;  atiUnm 
Sttb  pedlbaa  Styx  atra  vldet  Manaaqne  profnndi. 

Gecrg.^  i.  24a 

For  an  account  of  the  deference  paid  to  Yiigil  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  the  g^rotesque  fancies  about  him,  see  Tnnison^ 
MauUr  VirgU,  2d  ed.,  Cincinnati,  1890. 
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msBras  dire,"  furnishing  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
feelings  with  which  the  unknown  was  regarded. 
BnpentmouB  ^he  barren  wastes  of  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
fandM.  j^ggg  awakened  a  shuddering  dread  like 

that  with  which  children  shrink  from  the  gloom  of 
a  cellar.  When  we  remember  all  these  things,  and 
consider  how  the  intelligent  purpose  which  urged 
the  oonmianders  onward  was  scarcely  within  the 
comprehension  of  their  ignorant  and  refractoiy 
crews,  we  can  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  confronted  the  brave  mariners  who 
first  sought  an  ocean  route  to  the  f  ar-ofiE  shores  of 
Cathay. 

Less  formidable  than  these  obstacles  based  on 
fallacious  reasoning  or  superstitious  whim  were 
those  that  were  furnished  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
ships  and  the  crudeness  of  the  appliances  for 
navigation.  As  already  observed,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  caravels  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 

ohmuiiieMof  ^^^  swift  and  manageable  craft  than 
the  o«nT«i«.     ijjjg  Norwegian  "  dragons  "  of  the  tenth. 

Mere  yachts  in  size  we  should  call  them,  but  far 
from  yachtlike  in  shape  or  nimbleness.  With  their 
length  seldom  more  than  thrice  their  width  of 
beam,  with  narrow  tower-like  poops,  with  broad- 
shouldered  bows  and  bowsprit  weighed  down  with 
spritsail  yards,  and  with  no  canvas  higher  than  a 
^  topsail,  these  clumsy  caravels  could  make  but  lit- 
tle progress  against  headwinds,  and  the  amount 
of  tacking  and  beating  to  and  fro  was  sometimes 
enough  to  quadruple  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
For  want  of  metallic  sheathing  below  the  water* 
line  the  ship  was  liable  to  be  sunk  by  the  terrible 
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worm  wliicli,  in  HaMuyt's  phrase,  ^^many  times 
peaiceth  and  eateth  through  the  strongest  oake/' 
For  want  of  vegetable  food  in  the  larder,  or  auy- 
thing  save  the  driest  of  bread  and  beef  stiffened 
with  brine,  the  sailors  were  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
scurvy,  and  in  a  very  long  voyage  the  crew  was 
deemed  fortunate  that  did  not  lose  half  its  num- 
ber from  that  foul  disease.  Often  in  traversing 
unknown  seas  the  sturdy  men  who  sur-  YmairM  and 
vived  all  other  perils  were  brought  "'»'^- 
face  to  face  with  starvation  when  they  had  ven* 
tared  too  far  without  turning  back.^  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  first  steps  in  oceanic  discovery 
were  slow  and  painful. 

Pirst  among  the  instruments  without  which  sys- 
tematic ocean  navigation  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, the  magnetic  compass  had  been  introduced 
into  southern  Europe  and  was  used  by  Th^  mariner*! 
Biscayan  and  Catalan  sailors  before  the  ^^p*** 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.^  Parties  of  Crusaders 
had  learned  the  virtues  of  the  suspended  needle 
from  the  Arabs,  who  are  said  to  have  got  their 
knowledge  indirectly  irom  China  in  the  course  of 
their  eastern  voyages.^    It  seems  to  have  been 

'  Or  simply  because  a  wrong  oourBe  happened  to  be  taken, 
throngh  ignorance  of  atmospheric  conditions,  as  in  the  second 
homeward  and  third  ontward  yoyages  of  Colnmbns.  See  below, 
pp.  485,  490. 

^  Navarrete,  Discurso  fdstorico  sobre  los  progresos  del  arte  de 
navegar  en  Egpana,  p.  28 ;  see  also  Raymond  Lnlly^s  treatise, 
IMfro/elix,  d  Maravillas  del  mundo  (a.  d.  1286). 

'  See  Hnmboldt*s  KoamoBf  bd.  i.  p.  204 ;  Klaproth,  Lettre  d,  3f. 
de  Humboldt  aur  Vinvention  de  la  houasoley  pp.  41,  45,  50,  66,  70, 
00.  Bnt  some  of  Klaproth*s  conclusions  have  been  doubted : 
^Fonr  la  boussole,  rien  ne  pronre  que  les  Ghinois  Patent  em- 
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at  Amalfi  that  the  needle  was  first  enclosed  in  a 
box  and  connected  with  a  graduated  compass^sard. 
Apparently  it  had  not  come  into  general  use  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  1258 
the  famous  Brunette  Latini,  afterwards  tutor  ixC 
Dante,  made  a  visit  to  Boger  Bacon,  of  whidi  he 
gives  a  description  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the 
poet  Ghiido  Cavalcanti:  ^^The  Parliament  being 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Oxford,  I  did  not  fail  to 
see  Friar  Bacon  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  (am<mg 
other  things)  he  showed  me  a  black  ugly  stone 
called  a  magnet,  which  has  the  surprising  property 
of  drawing  iron  to  it ;  and  upon  which,  if  a  needle 
be  rubbed,  and  afterwards  fastened  to  a  straw  so 
that  it  shall  swim  upon  water,  the  needle  wiU  in- 
stantly turn  toward  the  Pole-star:  therefore,  be 
the  night  ever  so  dark,  so  that  neither  moon  nor 
star  be  visible,  yet  shall  the  mariner  be  aUe,  by 
the  hel]>  of  this  needle,  to  steer  his  vessel  aright. 
This  discovery,  which  appears  useful  in  so  great  a 
degree  to  aU  who  travel  by  sea,  must  remain  con- 
cealed until  other  times  ;  because  no  master  mari- 
ner dares  to  use  it  lest  he  'should  fall  under  the 
imputation  of  being  a  magician;  nor  would  the 
sailors  venture  themselves  out  to  sea  under  bis 
command,  if  he  took  with  him  an  instrument  which 
carries  so  great  an  appearance  of  being  constructed 
under  the  influence  of  some  infernal  spirit.^    A 

ploy^  poor  la  navigatian,  tandiB  que  nous  la  troovoiis  Akm  la  zi* 
AMit  ohes  les  Arabes  qui  B*en  aenrent  non  Benlement  dam  kma 
trayeiMSas  maritimea,  mais  dans  les  Toyagw  de  oaravaoes  «a 
milieu  des  dterts,"  ete.    Stfdillot,  HitUirt  det  Anibe$^  tom.  & 

p.iao. 

^  Is  it  not  a  enzions  instaiMMi  of  hamaa  perrer aty  lliat  wkah 
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time  may  airiTe  when  these  prejudices,  which  are 
of  such  great  hindrance  to  researches  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  will  be  overcome;  and  it  will 
be  then  that  mankind  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  such  learned  men  as  Friar  Bacon,  and 
do  justice  to  that  industry  and  intelligence  for 
which  he  and  they  now  meet  with  no  other  return 
than- obloquy  and  reproach."  ^ 

That  time  was  after  all  not  so  long  in  arriving, 
for  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  com- 
pass had  come  to  be  quite  generally  used,^  and  the 
direction  of  a  ship's  course  could  be  watched  con- 
tinuously in  foul  and  fair  weather  alike.  For 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  rude  astrolabes  and  jack- 
staffs  were  in  use,  very  crazy  affairs  as  compared 
with  the  modem  quadrant,  but  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  enable  a  well-trained  observer,  Lnutadeuid 
in  calculating  his  latitude,  to  get  some-  ^«**«>*'  . 
where  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  truth. 
In  calculating  longitude  the  error  was  apt  to  be 
much  greater,  for  in  the  absence  of  chronometers 
there  were  no  accurate  means  for  marking  differ- 
ences in  time.  It  was  necessary  to  depend  upon  the 
dead-reckoning,  and  the  custom  was  first  to  sail 
due  north  or  south  to  the  parallel  of  the  place  of 
destination  and  then  to  turn  at  right  angles  and 

oastonuiry  usage  from  time  immemorial  has  eharaoterized  as  '*  acta 
of  God "  Boch  horrible  eyents  as  famines,  pesttlenoes,  and  eaiih- 
quakes,  on  the  other  hand  when  some  purely  beneficent  inyention 
has  appeared,  snch  as  the  mariner's  compass  or  the  printing^ 
press,  it  has  commonly  been  accredited  to  the  Deyil  ?  The  case 
of  Dr.  Fanstns  is  the  most  familiar  example. 

1  This  Tendon  is  cited  from  Major's  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga^ 
or,  p.  58. 

'  HiiUmami,  St&dttwuen  dei  Mittelaherg,  bd.  i.  pp.  12&-187. 
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sail  due  east  or  west.  Errors  of  eight  or  eyen  ten 
degrees  were  not  uncommon.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
a  long  outward  voyage  the  ship  might  find  itself 
a  himdred  miles  or  more  to  the  north  or  south,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  east  or  west,  of 
the  point  at  which  it  had  been  aimed.  Under  all 
these  diffictilties,  the  approximations  made  to  eoiv 
rect  sailing  by  the  most  skilful  mariners  were  some- 
times wonderful.  Doubtless  this  very  poverty  of 
resources  served  to  sharpen  their  watchful  sagacity.^ 
To  sail  the  seas  was  in  those  days  a  task  requiring 
high  mental  equipment ;  it  was  no  work  for  your 
commonplace  skipper.  Human  faculty  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost,  and  human  courage  has  never  been 
more  grandly  displayed  than  by  the  glorious  sail, 
ors  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
first  attempts  to  find  an  oceanic  route  from  Europe 
to  Asia.    Then,  as  in  other  great  epochs 

Prlnc6  Henry        p  y  *   m_  ^  *  ±.  ±. 

theNftYiffauw,  of  history,  men  of  genius  arose  to  meet 

the  occasion.    In  1394  was  bom  Prince 

Henry  of  Portugal,  since  known  as  Henry  the 

Navigator.^    He  was  fourth  son  of  King  John  L, 

^  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  RnsBeU  on  the  marinera 
of  the  seyenteenth  oentnry,  in  his  William  Dan^ner,  p.  12. 

^  My  chief  anthorities  for  the  achieyements  of  Prince  Henry 
and  hia  suooesBon  are  the  Portnguese  historiana,  Barros  and  Am* 
rara.  The  best  edition  of  the  former  ia  a  modem  one,  Barroa  y 
Couto,  DecadcLs  da  Asia,  nova  edicdo  con  Indice  serat,  Liabony 
1778-88,  24  yols.  12mo.  I  also  refer  sometimea  to  the  Uabon, 
1752,  edition  of  the  Decada  primeira,  in  folio.  The  prioeleaa  con- 
temporary work  of  Aznrara,  written  in  1463  under  Prinoe  Henry'a 
direction,  was  not  printed  until  the  present  century:  Aznnxi^ 
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tihe  Taliant  and  prudent  king  nnder  whom  began 
the  golden  age  of  Portugal,  which  lasted  until  the 
conquest  of  that  country  in  1580  by  Philip  11.  of 
Spain.  Henry's  mother  was  Philippa,  daughter 
of  John  of  Ghiunt.  He  was  therefore  cousin  to 
our  own  Heniy  V.  of  England,  whom  he  quite 
equalled  in  genius,  while  the  laurels  that  he  won 
were  more  glorious  than  those  of  Agincourt.  In 
1415,  being  then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  Prince 
Henry  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  expe* 
dition  which  captured  Ceuta  from  the  Moors. 
While  in  Morocco  he  gathered  such  information 
as  he  could  concerning  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent; he  learned  something  about  the  oases  of 
Sahara,  the  distant  river  Grambia,  and  the  caravan 
trade  between  Tunis  and  Timbuctoo,  whereby  gold 
was  carried  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  Mussulman 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  If  this  coast  could 
be  reached  by  sea,  its  gold  might  be  brought  to 
Lisbon  as  welL  To  divert  such  treasure  from  the 
infidel  and  secure  it  for  a  Christian  nation  was  an 
enterprise  fitted  to  kindle  a  prince's  enthusiasm. 
While  Henry  felt  the  full  force  of  these  consid- 
erations,  his  thoughts  took  a  wider  range.  The 
vievrs  of  Pomponius  Mela  had  always  been  held  in 
Ugh  esteem  by  scholars  of  the  Spa^h  peninsula,! 
and  down  past  that  Gold  Coast  Prince  Heniy  saw 

Chronica  do  Deacobrimenio  e  Conquitta  de  Guini,  Paris,  1841,  a 
snperb  edition  in  royal  qnarto,  edited  by  the  Viaooont  da  Cor- 
reiza,  -with  introdnotion  and  notes  by  the  Visoonnt  de  Santarem. 

^  Partly,  perhaps,  becanse  Mela  was  himself  a  Spaniard,  and 
partly  because  his  opinions  had  been  shared  and  supported  by  St 
Isidore,  of  SeviUe  (a.  d.  570-686),  whose  learned  works  ezereiiod 
ipmiense  anthority  thzonghont  the  Middle  Ages.    It  is  in  one  ol 
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die  ocean  route  to  the  Indies,  the  road  idiereliy 

HisidMof  an  *  ^^*®*  empire  might  be  won  for  Porto- 
Mwiroutoto  gal  and  millions  of  wandering  heathen 
«^it  migiit  souls  might  be  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  To  doubt  the  sincerily  of 
the  latter  motive,  or  to  belittle  its  influence^  would 
be  to  do  injustice  to  Prince  Henry,  —  such  cpaxsaX 
injustice  as  our  hard-headed  age  is  only  too  apt 
to  mete  out  to  that  romantic  time  and  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  its  heroic  perf  ormanceB. 
Prince  Henry  was  earnest,  oonscientioas,  large- 
minded,  and  in  the  best  sense  devout ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of 
G>lumbus,  and  (with  somewhat  more  alloy)  in  the 
minds  of  Cortes  and  others,  the  desire  of  converting 
the  heathen  and  strengthening  the  Churdi  served 
as  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  the  actions  which 
in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  quite 
changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

Filled  with  such  lofty  and  generous  thoughts, 
Prince  Henry,  on  his  return  from  Morocco,  in 
1418,  chose  for  himself  a  secluded  place  of  abode 
where  he  could  devote  himself  to  his  purposes  un- 
disturbed by  the  court  life  at  Lisbon  or  by  political 
solicitations  of  whatever  sort  In  the  Morocco 
campaign  he  had  won  such  military  renown  that 
he  was  now  invited  by  Pope  Martin  V.  to  take 
chief  command  of  the  papal  army ;  and  presently 
he  received  similar  flattering  offers  from  his  own 
cousin,  Heniy  Y.  of  England,  from  John  IL  of 


St  Indora'a  books  (EtymelogiaruMj  ziiL  16,  spad  Migiio,  Ptitro^ 
{o^o,  taoLbaziLcol.  484)  that  we  fint  find  the  woid ''  Medkem 
*'  ned  Ml  a  proper  name  for  that  gxeat  land-looked  aem 
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Gastile,  and  from  the  Emperor  SigiBmimd,  who, 
for  ahamefully  violating  his  imperial  word  and 
permitting  the  burning  of  John  Huss,  was  now 
sorely  pressed  by  the  enraged  and  rebellious  Boho- 
mians.  Such  invitations  had  no  charm  for  Heniy. 
Refusing  them  one  and  all,  he  retired  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Sagres,  in  the  southernmost  j^  g^^nd 
province  of  Portugal,  the  ancient  king-  ^""■^^^'o'y" 
dom  of  Algarve,  of  which  his  father  now  appointed 
•him  governor.  That  lonely  and  barren  rock,  pro- 
truding into  the  ocean,  had  long  ago  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Greek  and  Roman  witera;  thqr 
called  it  the  Sacred  Promontory,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  habitable  earth.^ 
There  the  young  prince  proceeded  to  build  an 
astronomical  observatory,  the  first  that  his  country 
had  ever  seen,  and  to  gather  about  him  a  school  of 
men  competent  to  teach  and  men  eager  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  map-making  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. There  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life;  thence  he  sent  forth  his  captains  to  plough 
the  southern  seas;  and  as  year  after  year  the 
weather-beaten  ships  returned  from  their  venture- 
some pilgrimage,  the  first  glimpse  of  home  that 
greeted  them  was  likely  to  be  the  beacon-light  in 
the  tower  where  the  master  sat  poring  over  prob- 
lems of  Archimedes  or  watching  the  stars.  For 
Henry,  whose  motto  was  "  Talent  de  bien  f aire,'* 
or  (in  the  old  French  usage)  "  Desire  ^  to  do  well," 

^  'OfMotws  9h  Koi  Tcpl  rijs  ^»  trniKShf  Kiytrai  *  ZvfffAUt^arw  fthf 

*lMp6p,    Strabo,  ii  5,  §  14 ;  cf .  Dionysiiis  Periegetea,  ▼.  161.    In 

nality  it  lies  not  qnite  so  far  vest  as  tlie  oountry  around  Lisbon. 

*  See  LitU^,  Dictiormairc,  s.  t.  *'  Talent;  '*  Da  Cangu,  OtoBSO' 
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was  wont  to  throw  liimself  whole -hearted  inte 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  the  study  of  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  he  pursued  so  zealously  as 
to  reach  a  foremost  place  among  the  experts  of  his 
time.  With  such  tastes  and  such  ambition,  he 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  wielding  ample  pecu- 
niary resources;  if  such  a  combination  could  be 
more  often  realized,  the  welfare  of  mankind  would 
be  notably  enhanced.  Prince  Henry  was  Grrand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  an  organization 
half  military,  half  religious,  and  out  of  its  abundant 
revenues  he  made  the  appropriations  needful  for 
the  worthy  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
science,  converting  the  heathen,  and  winning  a 
commercial  empire  for  Portugal  At  first  he  had 
to  encoimter  the  usual  opposition  to  lavish  expen* 
diture  for  a  distant  object  without  hope  of  imme- 
diate returns ;  but  after  a  while  his  dogged  perse- 
verance began  to  be  rewarded  with  such  sufcesses 
as  to  silence  all  adverse  comment. 

The  first  work  in  hand  was  the  rediscovery  of 
coasts  and  islands  that  had  ceased  to  be  visited 
even  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  l^tw!^:n  Em. 
pire.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries  had  been  wellnigh 
MMiOMMury  forgotten,  and  upon  the  coast  of  the 
African  continent  no  ship  ventured  be- 
yond Cape  Non,  the  headland  so  named  because 
it  said  ^^Nol"  to  the  wistful  mariner.^     There 


riNai,  '*  taleatam,  aiiimi  deeretvm,  yolimtaa,  denderium,  enpifi- 
tas,**  ete. ;  of.  RayiKMuurd,  CUossaire  Proven^tiU,  torn.  ▼.  p.  3K 
IVMiek  WW  tliMi  lashiooable  at  court,  in  LiBbaii  aa  v«D  aa  ia 
liOadoa. 
*  Tha  PottogiMW  pratarb  was  "  Quern  pasBar  o  Cabo  de  Kb 
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had  been  some  re-awakening  of  maritime  activity 
in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  use  of  the  compass.  Be- 
tween 1317  and  1351  certain  Portuguese  ships, 
with  Grenoese  pilots,  had  visited  not  only  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries,  but  even  the  Azores,  a  thou* 
sand  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  these  groups 
of  islands  are  duly  laid  down  upon  the  so-called 
Medici  map  of  1351,  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence.^  The  voyage  to  the  Azores 
was  probably  the  greatest  feat  of  ocean  navigation 
that  had  been  performed  down  to  that  time,  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  cclonization.  Again,  some- 
where about  1377  Madeira  seems  to  have  been 
visited  by  Bobert  Machin,  an  Englishman,  whose 
adventures  make  a  most  romantic  story;  and  in 
1402  the  Norman  knight,  Jean  de  B^thencourt, 
had  begun  to  found  a  colony  in  the  Canaries,  for 
whicli(  in  return  for  aid  and  supplies,  he  did  hom- 
age to  the  King  of  Castile.^    As  for  the  African 

cm  ToltarA  on  nAo/*  i  e.  "  Whoever  paaaes  Cape  Non  will  return 
or  noL"  See  Las  Caaaa,  HUt,  de  Uu  Indian,  torn.  L  p.  173 ;  lia- 
naoa,  Hitt,  de  EspaSia^  torn.  L  p.  91 ;  Barros,  torn.  i.  p.  36. 

^  An  engraved  copy  of  thia  map  may  be  fonnd  in  Majorca 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator^  London,  1868,  facing  p.  107.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  aU  that  relates  to  the  Portuguese  voyages  I 
am  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Major's  profoundly  learned  and 
oritioal  researches.  He  has  fairly  conquered  this  subject  and 
made  it  his  own,  and  whoever  touches  it  after  him,  however 
lightly,  must  always  owe  him  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment. 

*  See  Bonder  amd  Le  Verrier,  The  Canariany  cr^  Book  of  the 
Conquest  and  Convention  of  the  Canariesy  translated  and  edited 
by  R.  H.  Major,  London,  1872  (Hakluyt  Soc.).  In  1414,  B6- 
tfaencourt's  nephew,  left  in  charge  of  these  islands,  sold  them  to 
Prince  Henry,  but  Castile  persisted  in  claiming  them,  and  at 
length  in  1479  her  claim  was  recognized  by  treaty  with  Portugal. 


\ 
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ooftst,  Cape  Non  had  alao  been  passed  at  some  tims 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  for  Ci^  Bojador 
is  hiid  down  on  the  Catalan  map  of  1375  ;  but  be> 
yond  that  point  no  one  had  dared  take  the  risks  of 
the  unknown  sea. 

The  first  achievement  under  Prince  Henry's 
guidance  was  the  final  rediscoveiy  and  ook>nisa- 
tion  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  in  1418-25  by 
Gonsalyez  Zarco,  Tristam  Vax,  and  Bartholomew 
Perestrek).^  This  woric  occupied  the  princess  at- 
tention for  some  years,  and  then  came  np  the  prob- 
lem of  Cape  Bojador.    The  difficulty  was  twofold ; 


Of  all  die  Afrieftn  Minfa,  tliaref on,  die  Caaaaai  ale—  cnae  to 
beloag,  and  atUi  belqap,  to  Spain. 

^  Penstvelo  had  widi  him  a  female  nbhh  irfdeh  UtterMW 
the  Toyage,  and  beiii|^  landed,  with  her  jwag,  at  Porto  Saato, 
forthwith  illaatrated  the  fearful  rate  of  mnltiplieatiOB  of  which 
crgaakaaoM  are  capahle  in  the  aheenee  of  enennee  or  otliar  adfowt 
eifeomstaaeee  to  oheek  it.  (Darwin,  Origin  of  SpeeUgj  ehap.  lii.) 
Theoe  rabbiti  swarmed  all  orer  the  idand  and  denMoed  every 
green  and  raoenlent  thing,  inaomneh  that  thej  eame  naar  eoweit- 
ing  it  into  a  doMri.  Prinee  Henry*!  enemiei,  who  were  'vesad 
at  the  expenditore  of  money  in  each  rolflniii^g  enterpciaea,  were 
thus  f nmiahed  with  a  wondetfnl  aigmnent  They  '■^*'  1 '  i  i  ii  il 
that  God  had  evidently  created  thoae  islands  for  beasts  alone,  not 
for  men !  *^  En  este  tiempo  hahin  en  todo  Portagal  gxandiuaas 
mnimiunffiones  del  Infante,  'vi^ndole  tan  endirioao  y  poner  tanta 
diligeneia  en  el  desenhrir  de  la  tierra  y  eosta  de  Afitiea,  ^I^w^mmU 
qne  destroia  el  reino  en  los  gastoa  qne  haeia,  y  rMaMwiiiiia  loa 
BOS  641  en  poner  en  tanto  peligro  y  dafto  la  gente 
donde  mnehos  morian,  enviindolos  en  demands  de 
nnnea  los  reyes  de  Knpalla  pasados  se  atrerieron  £ 
donde  hahia  de  haeer  mnehas  Tiodas  y  hndrfsnos  eon  esta  sa  por> 
fia.  Tomaban  por  aigamento,  que  Dios  no  habia  oriado  aqndlas 
tierras  sine  para  bestias,  pues  en  tan  pooo  tiempo  en  aqnaUn  isb 
tantos  oooejos  habia  muldpBoado,  que  no  dejaban  eoan  qne  pan 
•ostentaoion  de  los  hombres  fuen  menester."  Las  Casas,  JEKit 
de  la$  Indiagj  torn.  L  p.  180.  See  also  Azorara,  dromon  A 
e  eonqvi$ta  de  (?mW,  cap.  lirTiti. 
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iiie  waves  about  that  headland  were  apt  to  be  boi»^ 
terous,  and  wild  sailor's  fancies  were  apt  to  enkin- 
dle a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  crews.     It 
was  not  until  1433-35  that  Gil  Eannes,  pmms  cspe 
a  commander  of  unusually  dear  head 
and  steady  nerves,  made  three  attempts  and  fairly 
passed  the  dreaded  spot.     In  the  first  attempt  he 
feuled^  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  double  the 
cape ;  in  the  second  attempt  he  doubled  it ;  in  the 
third  he  sailed  nearly  two  hundred  miles  beyond. 

This  achievement  of  Gil  Eannes  (anglice^  plain 
Griles  Jones)  marks  an  era.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  great  things.  When  we  think  of  the  hesita- 
ty>n  with  which  this  step  was  taken,  and  the  vocif- 
erous applause  that  greeted  the  successful  captain, 
it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  babes  were  already 
bom  in  1435  who  were  to  live  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
digious voyages  of  Columbus  and  Gama,  Yespu- 
cius  and  Magellan.  After  seven  years  a  further 
step  was  taken  in  advance ;  in  1442  Antonio  Gon- 
^alves  brought  gold  and  negro  slaves  Begfaningaf 
from  the  Rio  d*  Ouro,  or  Rio  del  Oro,  ^.^SH, 
four  hundred  miles  beyond  Cape  Bojar  ***^* 
dor.  Of  this  beginning  of  the  modem  slave-trade 
I  shall  treat  in  a  future  chapter.^  Let  it  suffice 
here  to  observe  that  Prince  Henry  did. not  discour- 
age but  sanctioned  it.  The  first  aspect  which  this 
baleful  traffic  assumed  in  his  mind  was  that  of  a 
means  for  converting  the  heathen,  by  bringing  black 
men  and  women  to  Portugal  to  be  taught  the  true 
faith  and  the  ways  of  civilized  people,  that  they 
might  in  due  season  be  sent  back  to  their  native 

1  See  below,  toL  li  pp.  429^131. 
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Portngnese  yoyages  on  the  ooast  of  Africa. 

land  to  instruct  their  heathen  brethren.    The  kings 

of  Portugal  should  have  a  Christian   empire   in 

Africa,  and  in  course  of  time  the  good 

bMthe?coun-  work  might  be  extended  to  the  Indies. 

tries  to  the  a  i*       i  •    i 

portugueM       Accordingly  a  special  message  was  sent 

to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  informing  him 

of  Hie  discovery  of  the  country  of  these  barba^ 
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ous  people  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mussuhnan 
world,  and  asking  for  a  grant  in  perpetuity  to 
Portugal  of  all  heathen  lands  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  further  voyages  beyond  Cape  Bojador, 
even  so  far  as  to  include  the  Indies.^    The  request 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Eugenius,  and  the 
grant  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  succeeding  popes. 
To  these  proceedings  we  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  refer.     We  have  here  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade  — 
though  it  was  as  yet  conducted  upon  a  very  small 
scale  —  served  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  Por- 
tuguese people  in  Prince  Henry's  work  and  to 
diminish  the  obstacles  in  his  way.     A  succession 
of  gallant  captains,  whose  names  make  a  glorious 
roll  of  honour,  carried  on  the  work  of  exploration, 
reaching  the  farthest  point  that  had  been  attained 
by  the  ancients.     In  1445  Dinis  Fernandez  passed 

^  "  En  el  afio  de  1442,  yiendo  el  Infante  qne  se  habia  pasado  el 
eabo  del  Bozador  y  qne  la  tierra  iba  mny  adelante,  y  qne  todos 
loa  naWoe  qne  inviaba  traian  mnchos  esdayos  moros,  con  qne  pa- 
gaba  loB  gastoe  que  bacia  y  qne  cada  dia  crecia  miU  el  proyecbo 
y  Be  proeperaba  su  amada  negociacion,  determin6  de  inTiar  A  sn^ 
plicar  al  Papa  Martmo  V.,  •  •  •  que  bioiese  gracia  A  la  Corona 
feal  de  Portog^  de  los  reinos  y  Beftorios  qne  babia  y  hobieae 
(^.eade  el  cabo  del  Boxador  adelante,  bdcia  el  Oriente  y  la  India 
iaclnsiye  ;  y  ansi  se  las  concedi6,  .  .  .  con  todas  laa  tienaa,  pn- 
eitos,  lalaa,  tratoa,  reaoatea,  peaqneriaa  y  coaaa  A  eato  pertene- 
cienteBi  pomendo  cenanraa  y  penaa  d  todoa  loa  reyea  oriatianoa, 
principea,  y  aefloiea  y  oomunidadea  qne  d  eato  le  perturbaaen ; 
deapnes,  dicen,  qne  loa  anmoNs  pontificea,  anceaorea  de  Martino, 
oomo  Eug^nio  IV.  y  Nicolaa  V.  y  Calixto  IV.  lo  confirmaron.*' 
Laa  Gaaaa,  Hist  de  laa  Indicu,  torn.  i.  p.  185.    Tbe  name  of  Bifar- 
tin  V.  ia  a  alip  of  the  memory  on  tbe  part  of  Laa  Caaaa.     That 
pope  had  died  of  apoplexy  eleren  yeara  before.     It  waa  Engenina 
rV.  who  made  thia  memorable  grant  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
The  error  ia  repeated  in  Irring'a  Columbus,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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Cape  Verde,  and  two  years  later  Lan^aiote  found 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  In  1456  Luigi  Cbda- 
mosto  —  a  Venetian  captain  in  the  senrioe  of  Pot^ 
tugal  —  went  as  far  as  the  Bio  Grrande ;  in  1460 
Diego  Gomez  discovered  the  Cape  Verde  islands; 

and  in  1462  Piedro  de  Cintra  reached 
BteJ^u^Mb    Sierra  Leone.^    At  the  same  time,  in 

yarious  expeditions  between  1431  and 
1466,  the  Azores  (i.  e.  *^  Hawk  "  ishinds)  were  re- 
disoovered  and  colonized,  and  voyages  oat  into  the 
Sea  of  Darkness  began  to  lose  something  of  Aeb 
manifold  terrors. 

Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  Africa  drcmn- 
navigated.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1463,  his 
ships  had  not  gone  farther  than  the  spot  where 
Hanno  found  his  gorillas  two  thousand  years  be> 
fore.  But  the  work  of  this  excellent  prinoe  did 
not  end  with  his  death.  His  adventurous  spirit 
lived  on  in  the  school  of  accomplished  navigators 
he  had  trained.  Many  voyages  were  made  after 
1462,  of  which  we  need  mention  only  those  that 
marked  new  stages  of  discovery.  In  1471  two 
knights  of  the  royal  household,  Jofto  de  Santarem 
and  Pedro  de  Escobar,  sailed  down  the  Grold  Coast 
and  crossed  the  equator ;  three  years  later  the  line 

was  again  crossed  by  Fernando  Po,  di»- 
the  Hottentot  covcrcr  of  the  island  that  bears    his 


name.     In  1484  Diego  Cam  went  on 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  entered  into 

*  The  fixvt  published  aoooont  of  the  Toyages  of  Cadamosto  and 
Cmtra  waa  in  the  Paest  nouamtnU  retrouaii,  Vioenxa,  1507,  a 
■mail  qnazto  which  oan  now  aometunes  be  bought  for  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hnadred  doUan.  See  alao  Gxtobob,  Now  OrU^ 
Baael,1532. 
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Yery  friendly  relations  with  tlie  negroes  there.  In 
a  second  voyage  in  1485  this  enterprising  captain 
pushed  on  a  thousand  miles  farther,  and  set  up  a 
cross  in  22^  south  latitude  on  the  coast  of  the  Hot* 
tentot  country.  Brisk  trading  went  on  along  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  missionaries  were  sent  to  the 
Ciongo.^ 

^  It  was  in  the  oonrae  of  these  Toyages  npon  the  African  coast 
that  eiriliaed  Europeans  fizst  became  familiar  with  people  below 
the  npper  status  of  barbarism.  Sayagery  and  barbarism  of  the 
lower  types  were  practically  unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
almiMt,  thongh  probably  not  quite  unknown,  to  the  ciyilized  peo- 
ples of  the  Mediterranean  in  ancient  times.  The  history  of  the 
two  words  is  interesting.  The  Ghieek  word  fidpfiaposj  whence  Eng. 
harbarfg]^  {«Sftngkrit  barbarOy  Latin  balbus),  means  **a  stam- 

"'nff  T^?  ti^^^  'ihlf'*^***!  i*  ®'  ^n  A  language  we  do  not 
imdezBtand.  Aristophanes  (Aves^  199)  very  prettily  applies  the 
epithet  to  the  inarticulate  singing  of  birds.  The  names  Welsh, 
Walloon^  WaUachian,  and  Beloock,  giyen  to  these  peoples  by 
their  neighbours,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  (Kuhn*s  Zeit- 
Mchrift,  iL  252) ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Russians  caU  the  Qermans 
NyemettA,  or  people  who  cannot  talk  (Schaf  arik,  Slamsche  Alter- 
tkumer,li^;  Pott,  J?fyfii.For«c^,ii.  621).  The  Greeks  called  all 
men  but  themselyes  barbarians,  including  such  civilized  people  as 
the  Peisaaas.  The  Romans  applied  the  name  to  aU  tribes  and  na- 
tions outside  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Italians  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  bestowed  it  upon  all  nations  outside  of  Italy.  Upon 
its  Iaz  use  in  recent  times  I  have  already  commented  (above,  pp. 
25-^).  The  tendency  to  apply  the  epithet  to  savages  is  modem. 
The  word  sava^.  on  the  other  hand,  which  came  to  us  as  the  Old 
French/mvape  or  salvage  (ItaL  selvaggio,  salvatico),  is  the  Latin 
8iliyitcu8,8iflwUicus,  salvaticua^  that  which  pertains  to  a  forest  and 
nryfiJA.  In  its  earliest  usage  it  had  reference  to  plants 
and  beasts  rather  than  to  men.  Wild  apples,  pears,  or  laurels 
an  eharaeterized  by  the  epithet  sylvatiau  in  Varro,  De  re  nutiea, 
L  40 ;  and  either  this  adjective,  or  its  equivalent  silvestriSf  was 
used  of  wild  animals  as  contrasted  with  domesticated  beasts,  as 
wild  sheep  and  wild  fowl,  in  Columella,  vii.  2 ;  viii.  12,  or  wolves, 
m  Propertius,  iii.  7,  or  mice,  in  PHny,  xzx.  22.  (Occasionally  it  is 
of  man,  as  in  Pliny,  viii  79.)    The  meaning  was  the  same  in 
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These  voyages  into   the   southern  hemisphere 
dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  the  theory  of  an  impas- 


*f 


medinyal  Latin  (Du  Gauge,  Crlassarium,  Niort,  1886,  torn.  tiL  p. 
686)  and  in  Old  French,  as  *  *  La  donee  yoiz  dn  lonarignol  sanTag^ 
(Michel,  Chansons  de  chatdain  de  Caucy,  six.).  In  tho  romaiioe 
of  Robert  U  DiabUf  in  the  yezsea 

Bin,  M  T08  fofltea  SannifM 

Ylera  moi,  je  n*i  pris  node  gude,  eto., 

the  reference  is  plainly  to  degenerate  ciyilised  men  fnquieatang 
the  forests,  sooh  as  bandits  or  outlaws,  not  to  what  we  oall  svv- 


MediiBYal  wxitera  certainly  had  some  idea  of  sayages,  bnt  it 
was  not  based  npon  any  actual  acquaintance  with  such  people, 
but  upon  imperfectly  apprehended  statementB  of  ancient  writaia. 
At  the  famous  baU  at  the  Hotel  de  Samt  Pol  in  Paris,  in  1393» 
King  Charles  VI.  and  fiye  noblemen  were  dressed  in  dose-fittiiiGf 
suits  of  linen,  thickly  coyered  from  head  to  foot  with  tow  or  flaw, 
the  colour  of  hair,  so  as  to  look  like  *'  sayages.'*  In  this  attire 
y  body  recognized  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his 
^  to  make  out  who  they  were,  brought  a  torch  too  near,  so  that  die 
f{*^  flax  took  fire,  and  four  of  the  noblemen  were  burned  to  dealii. 
See  Froissart's  Chronicles,  tr.  Johnes,  London,  1806,  yoL  zL  pp^ 
69-76.  The  point  of  the  story  is  that  sayages  were  supposed  to 
be  men  coyered  with  hair,  like  beasts,  and  Froissart,  in  relating^ 
it,  eyidently  knew  no  better.  Whence  came  this  notion  of  hairy 
men?  Probably  from  Hanno's  gorillas  (see  aboye,  p.  301), 
through  Pliny,  whose  huge  f airago  of  facts  and  fancies  was  a  sott 
of  household  Peter  Parley  in  mediasyal  monasteries.  Pliny  speaks 
repeatedly  of  men  covered  with  hair  from  head  to  foot,  and  seat- 
teis  them  about  according  to  his  fancy,  in  Carmania  and  other 
distant  phuses  (Hist.  Nat,,  yi.  28,  36,  yii.  2). 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  seem  to  haye  had  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  sayagery  and  the  lower  status  of  barbarism  as  preyail- 
ing  in  remote  places  (*^  Ptolom^e  dit  que  es  extremity  de  la  teire 
habitable  sent  gens  sauysges,"  Oresme,  Les  iSthiques  d^Anstote^ 
Paris,  1488),  but  their  remarks  are  usually  yague.  Seldom  do  w» 
get  such  a  clean-cut  statement  as  that  of  Tacitus  about  the  Ftnas, 
that  they  haye  neither  horses  nor  houses,  sleep  on  the  ground, 
are  clothed  in  skins,  live  by  the  chase,  and  for  want  of  iron  use 
bone-tipped  arrows  (Germania,  cap.  46).  More  often  we  haye 
unconscionable  yams  about  men  without  noses,  or  with  only  om 
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Bable  fiery  zone ;  but  as  to  tlie  circuinnavigabilily 
of  the  African  continent,  the  long  stretch  of  coast 
beyond  the  equator  seemed  more  in  harmony  with 
Ptolemy's  Tiews  than   with    those    of 
Mela.  The  eastward  trend  of  the  Ghiinea  dbcoTeries 
coast  was  at  first  in  favour  of  the  latter  oS^of  pto^ 
geographer,  but  when   Santarem    and 
£scobar  foimd  it  turning  southward  to  the  equator 
the  facts  began  to  refute  him.    According  to  Mela 

flfye,  tefled  men,  eolid-lioof ed  men,  Amazons,  and  parihenogenesia. 
The  Troglodytes,  or  Caye-dweUers,  on  Hhe  Nubian  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea  seem  to  hare  been  in  the  middle  status  of  barbarism 
(Diodoras,  liL  82 ;  Agatharchides,  61-63),  and  the  Ichthyophagi, 
or  Fiah-eaters,  whom  Nearohus  found  on  the  shores  of  Gedrosia 
(AnJan,  Indica,  cap.  29),  were  probably  in  a  lower  stage,  perhaps 
true  savages.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  that  Mela  puts  a  race  of 
pygmies  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile  (see  map  abore,  p.  S04). 
la  this  only  an  echo  from  Biad,  iii.  6,  or  can  any  ancient  trayeUer 
haye  penetrated  far  enough  inhmd  toward  the  equator  to  haye 
heard  reports  of  the  dwarfish  race  lately  visited  by  Stanley  (In 
Darkest  Africa,  vol.  iL  pp.  100-104,  164)  ?  Strabo  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  savagery  in  Africa  (cf.  Bunbury,  Hist.  AnderU 
Gtog.,  iL  831).  Sataspes  may  have  seen  barbarians  of  low  type, 
possibly  on  one  of  the  Canary  isles  (see  description  of  Canarians 
in  Major's  Prince  Henry,  p.  212).  Ptolemy  had  heard  of  an  ishind 
of  cannibals  in  the  Indian  ocean,  perhaps  one  of  the  Andaman 
group,  visited  A.  D.  1293  by  Marco  Polo.  The  people  of  these 
islands  rank  among  the  lowest  savages  on  the  earth,  and  Marco 
was  disg^usted  and  horrified ;  their  beastly  faces,  with  huge  prog- 
nathous jaws  and  projecting  canine  teeth,  he  tried  to  describe  by 
calling  them  a  dog-headed  people.  Sir  Henry  Yule  suggests  that 
the  mention  of  Cynocephali,  or  Dog-heads,  in  ancient  writers  may 
have  had  an  analogous  origin  (Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  p.  252).  This 
visit  of  the  Venetian  traveller  to  Andaman  was  one  of  very  few 
real  glimpses  of  savagery  vouchsafed  to  Europeans  before  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  a  general  review  of  the  subject  brings  out 
in  a  strong  light  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  American  Indians  in  Eric  the  Red*s  Saga,  as  shown  above^ 
PP.18&-192. 
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they  sliottld  liaye  found  it  possible  at  onoe  to  safl 
eastward  to  the  golf  of  Aden.  Wliat  if  it  should 
turn  out  after  all  that  there  was  no  connection  be* 
tweeu  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans?  Eveiy 
added  league  of  voyaging  toward  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  must  have  been  fraught  with  added 
discouragement,  for  it  went  to  prove  that,  evoi  if 
Ptolemy's  theory  was  wrong,  at  any  rate  the  ocean 
route  to  Asia  was  ind^Knitely  longer  than  had 
been  supposed.  But  was  it  possible  to  imagine 
any  other  route  that  should  be  more  direct  ?  To 
a  trained  mariner  of  original  and  imaginativQ 
mind,  sojourning  in  Portogal  and  keenly  watdiing 
the  progress  of  African  discovery,  the  years  just 
following  the  voyage  of  Santarem  and  Escobar 
would  be  a  period  eminently  fit  for  suggesting 
sucb  a  question.  Let  us  not  forget  this  date  of 
¥  1471  while  we  follow  Prince  Henry's  work  to  its 
first  grand  climax. 

About  the  time  that  Diego  Cam  was  visiting  the 
tribes  on  the  Congo,  the  negro  king  of  Benin, 
a  coimtry  by  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  sent  an 
embassy  to  John  11.  of  Portugal  (Prince  Henry's 
nephew),  with  a  request  that  misnonary  priests 
might  be  sent  to  Benin.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  woolly-haired  chieftain  was  really  courting  an 
alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  or  perhaps  he  thought 
their  ^'  medicine  men  "  might  have  the  knack  of 
confounding  his  foes.  The  negro  envoy  told  King 
John  that  a  thousand  miles  or  so  east  of  Benin 
there  was  an  august  sovereign  who  ruled  over  many 
subject  peoples,  and  at  whose  court  there  was  an 
order  of  chivalry  whose  badge  or  emblem  was 
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A  brazesn  cross.  Sucli,  at  least,  was  the  king's  in- 
terpretation of  the  negro's  words,  and  forthwith  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Af  ri-  Kewi  of 
can  potentate  must  be  Prester  John,  ^**"*^ '***«• 
whose  name  was  redolent  of  all  the  marvels  of  the 
mysterious  East.  To  find  Prester  John  would  be 
a  long  step  toward  golden  Cathay  and  the  isles  of 
spice.  So  the  king  of  Portugal  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  attacked  the  problem  on  both  flanks  at  once. 
He  sent  Pedro  de  Covilham  by  way  of  Egypt  to 
Aden,  and  he  sent  Bartholomew  Dias,  with  three 
fifty-ton  caravels,  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
find  an  end  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 

Covilham's  journey  was  full  of  interesting  expe- 
riences. He  sailed  from  Aden  to  Hindustan,  and 
on  his  return  visited  Abyssinia,  where  ooTmum's 
the  semi-Christian  king  took  such  a  lik-  1^'°™^* 
ing  to  him  that  he  would  never  let  him  go.  So 
Covilham  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  Abyssinia,  whence  he  was  able 
now  and  then  to  send  to  Portugal  items  of  infor- 
mation concerning  eastern  Africa  that  were  after- 
wards quite  serviceable  in  voyages  upon  the  Indian 
ocean.^ 

The  daring  captain,  Bartholomew  Dias,  started 
in  August,  1486,  and  after  passing  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
vras  driven  due  south  before  heavy  winds  for 
thirteen  days  without  seeing  land.  At  the  end  of 
this  stress  of  weather  he  turned  his  prows  east- 
ward, expecting  soon  to  reach  the  coast.  But  as 
he  had  passed  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa 

.  ^  See  Major's  India  in  the  FiJUenth  Centurjf,  pp.  Izzxr.-ze. 
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and  no  land  appeared  before  Iiim,  after  a  irii3e 
BtftiMic-*^    ^  steered  northward  and  landed  near 


STc^^Tof     ^®  month  of  Gaaritz  river,  more  than 
2!di^tte  ^o  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of 


"""^  Good  Hope.  Thence  he  poshed  on 
about  four  hundred  miles  farther  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Great  Fish  river  (about  33""  SC  S.,  27''  10" 
£.),  where  the  coast  b^ins  to  have  a  steady  trend 
to  the  northeast.  Dias  was  now  fiiirly  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  could  look  out  with  wistful  triumph 
upon  that  waste  of  waters,  but  his  worn-out  crews 
refused  to  go  any  farther  and  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  turn  back.  On  the  way  homeward 
the  ships  passed  in  full  sight  of  the  famous  head- 
land which  Dias  called  the  Stormy  Cape  ;  but 
after  arriving  at  Ldsbon,  in  December,  1487,  when 
the  report  of  this  noble  voyage  was  laid  before 
E[ing  John  II.,  his  majesty  said.  Nay,  let  it  rather 
be  called  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  since  there  was 
now  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  found 
the  long-sought  ocean  route  to  the  Indies.^  Though 
this  opinion  turned  out  to  be  correct,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  the  proof  was  not  yet  cc»n- 

^  Hie  greatest  o€  Portogiien  poeti  rcptPBoatM  the  Genivs  cl 

tlie  Cape  as  appearing  to  the  storm-toaBed  maiinen  ia  eUmd-Iika 

shape,  like  the  Jiom  that  the  fiahennan  of  the  Aimbiaa  tale  i^ 

leased  from  a  easket    He  expresses  indignation  at  their  andaot^ 

in  disooTsring  his  seoret,  hitherto  hidden  from  mankind:  — 

So  Km  aqoene  oocolto  o  gnuids  Cabo, 
A  <|iiem  chumiii  Yds  ootrcM  TomMOtorio^ 
Qoa  innM»  4  Ptolomeo,  Fonpoeiot  Batnbo^ 
Fliido,  o  qoantM  pasMrsn,  tai  ua/Un^ : 
Aqui  toda  •  Africans  ooita  aesbo 


Qoe  psia  o  ptAo  Antuctioo  ae 

A  qaem  roam  ouaidlstaato  offande. 

Q»rMrfsrfsf.T.fla 
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plete.  No  one  could  yet  say  with  certainty  tliat 
tihe  African  coast,  if  followed  a  few  miles  east  of 
Great  Fish  river,  would  not  again  trend  southward 
and  run  all  the  way  to  the  pole.  The  completed 
proof  was  not  obtained  imtil  Yasoo  da  Gama 
crossed  the  Indian  ocean  ten  years  later. 

This  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Dias  was  longer 
and  in  many  respects  more  remarkable  than  any 
that  is  known  to  have  been  made  before  that  time. 
From  Lisbon  back  to  Lisbon,  reckoning  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  coast,  but  making  no  allowance  for 
tacking,  the  distance  run  by  those  tiny  craft  was 
not  less  than  thirteen  thousand  miles. 
This  voyage  completed  the  overthrow  of  of  tbe  diwor- 
the  fiery-zone  doctrine,  so  far  as  Africa  *'^* 
was  concerned ;  it  penetrated  far  into  the  southern 
temperate  zone  where  Mela  had  placed  his  antipo- 
dal world ;  it  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the  con- 
tinental theory  of  Ptolemy ;  and  its  success  made 
men^s  minds  readier  for  yet  more  daring  enter- 
prises.    Among  the   shipmates   of  Dias  on  this 
ever  memorable  voyage  was  a  well-trained  and 
enthusiastic  Italian  mariner,  none  other  Bartholomew 
than  Bartholomew,  the  younger  brother  ^**^'*°***"^ 
of  Christopher  Columbus.     There  was  true  dra- 
matic propriety  in  the  presence  of  that  man  at 
just  tfais  time;  for  not  only  did  all  these  later 
African  voyages  stand  in  a  direct  causal  relation 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  but  ad  an  immediate 
eonsequence  of  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  we  shall  presently  find  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus in  the  very  next  year  on  his  way  to  England, 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  King  Henry  YII.  in  behalf  of 
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mwAenedi  umMPtcJepted  boMnflw  for  wUcli  bis 
dder  bradber  had  for  aonie  yean  been  seekiiig  to 
obtain  the  needful  fonda.  Not  la^  after  that  dis- 
appointing Toyage  of  Santaran  and  Escobar  in 
1471,  this  original  and  imaginative  sailor,  Chiis- 
topher  Colombus,  had  conceived  (or  adopted  and 
made  his  own)  a  new  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  an  ocean  route  to  Cathay.  We  have  now 
to  sketch  the  early  career  of  thb  epodnnaking 
man,  and  to  see  how  he  came  to  be  brought  into 
close  rektions  with  the  work  of  the  Portuguese 
axploren. 


CHAPTER  V, 

THE  SEARCH  FOB  THE   INDIES. 

WESTWARD   OB  SPANISH  BOUTS, 

OuB  information  concerning  the  life  of  Colum-^ 
bns  before  1492  is  far  from  being  as  satisfactory 
as  one  could  wish.  Unquestionably  he  is  to  be 
deemed  fortunate  in  having  had  for  his  biographers 
two  such  men  as  his  friend  Las  Casas,  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  and  most  faithful  historians  of 
that  or  any  age,  and  his  own  son  Ferdinand  po« 
Imnbus,  a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  bibli- 
ographer. The  later  years  of  Ferdinand's  life 
were  devoted,  with  loving  care,  to  the  ^oanM  of 
preparation  of  a  biography  of  his  ^SJSShe 
father;  and  his  book  — which  unfortu-  SS:""!^""^ 
nately  survives  only  in  the  Italian  trans-  FwSimllSd 
lation  of  AKonso  UUoii,!  pubUshed  in  ^^"^"• 
Venice  in  1571  —  is  of  priceless  value.  As  Wash- 
ington Irving  long  ago  wrote,  it  is  '^  an  invaluable 
document,  entitled  to  great  faith,  and  is  the  comer- 

^  Histarie  del  8.  D.  Fernando  Colombo;  Nelle  qttali  a*  ha  parti' 
colore^  fc  vera  relatione  della  vita,  ff  de^  faiti  deW  Ammiraglio  D. 
Christqforo  Colombo^  auo  padre :  Et  deUo  scoprimento,  ch*  egli/ece 
delV  Indie  Ocddentali,  dette  Monde  -  Nvovo,  hora  po»8edute  dal 
Sereniss,  Be  Catolico:  Nuouamente  di  lingua  Spagnwda  tradoUe 
neW  haliana  dal  8.  Alfonso  VUoa.  Con.privilegio,  In  Vshbtia, 
x  D  Lzzi.  Appresso  Francesco  de*  Franceschi  Saneae,  The  prin- 
oipttlTepriiitB  are  those  of  Milan,  1614 ;  Venice,  1676  and  1678} 
London,  1867.    I  always  cite  it  aa  Vita  ddV  Ammiraglio. 
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stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  continent."  ^ 
After  Ferdinand's  death,  in  1539,  his  papers  seem 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Las  Casas,  who, 
from  1552  to  1561,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  college 
of  San  Gregorio  at  Yalladolid,  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  great  "  History  of  the  Indies."  *  Fer- 
dinand's superb  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  Eo- 
rope,  was  bequeathed  to  the  cathedral  at  Seville*^ 
It  contained  some  twenty  thousand  volumes  in 
print  and  manuscript,  four  fifths  of  which,  through 
shameful  neglect  or  vandalism,  have  perished  or 
been  scattered.  Four  thousand  volumes,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  and  this  library  (known  as  the 
"  Biblioteca  Colombina  ")  is  full  of  in- 
coiombin&at  tcrcst  for  the  historian.  Book-buying 
«  was  to  Ferdinand  Columbus  one  of  the 

most  important  occupations  in  life.  His  books 
were  not  only  carefully  numbered,  but  on  the  last 
leaf  of  each  one  he  wrote  a  memorandum  of  the  time 
and  place  of  its  purchase  and  the  sum  of  money 
paid  for  it.^    This  habit  of  Ferdinand's  has  fur- 

1  Irvine's  Life  of  Columbus,  New  York,  1868,  vol.  iiL  p.  375. 
My  referenoes,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  to  this,  the  *'  Geof- 
frey Crayon,"  edition. 

^  Lias  Gasas,  Historia  de  las  Indicu,  ahora  porprimera  vez  dada 
d  luzpor  el  Marquis  de  la  Fuensanta  dd  VaUe  jf  D.  Jo$£  Saneko 
Rayon,  Madrid,  1875,  5  yols.  8to. 

*  *'  Fn  qaesto  D.  Emando  di  non  minor  valore  del  padre,  ma 
di  molte  piii  lettere  et  scienze  dotato  cbe  qnelle  non  f  n ;  et  il 
quale  lascib  alia  Chiesa  maggiore  di  Siviglia,  dove  hoggi  si  yede 
honoreTolmente  sepolto,  una,  non  sola  nnmerosissima,  ma  riduasi 
ma  libraria,  et  piena  di  molti  libri  in  ogni  facoltii  et  scienza  raiiasi- 
mi :  laqnale  da  coloro  che  1*  han  vednta,  vien  stimata  delle  pi^ 
rare  cose  di  tntta  Emopa.**  Moleto^s  prefatory  letter  to  Vita  deW 
Ammiraglio,  April  25, 1571. 

*  For  example,  "  Manud  de  la  Saneta  Fe  caMlica,  Seyilla,  140Gb 
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nished  us  with  clues  to  the  solution  of  some  inter- 
esting questions.    Besides  this,  he  was  much  given 
to  making  marginal  notes  and  comments,  which 
are  sometimes  of  immense  value,  and,  more  than 
all,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  library  a  few 
books  that  belonged  to  Christopher  Columbus  him- 
self, with  very  important  notes  in  his  own  hand* 
iMrriting  and  in  that  of  his  brother  Bartholomew. 
lias  Casas  was  familiar  with  this  grand  collection 
in  the  days  of  its  completeness,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  members  of  the  Columbus 
family,  and  he  had  evidently  read  the  manuscript 
sources  of  Ferdinand's  book ;  for  a  comparison 
with  UUoa's  version  shows  that  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  original  Spanish  text  —  or  of  the  doc- 
uments upon  which  it  rested  —  are  preserved  in  the 
work  of  Las  Casas.^    The  citation  and  adoption  of 
Ferdinand's   statements  by  the  latter  writer,  who 
was  able  independently  to  verify  them,  is  therefore 
in  most  cases  equivalent  to  corroboration,  and  the 
two  writers  together  form  an  authority  of  the 
weightiest  kind,  and  not  lightly  to  be  questioned  or 
set  aside. 

iii^.  Gost^  en  Toledo  34  manTedis,  afto  1611,  9  de  Ootabre,  No. 
S004."  ''  Tragicomedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,  Sevilla,  1602,  iD-4. 
Mnchas  fignras.  Cost<5  en  Roma  26  cnatrines,  por  Junio  de  1616. 
No.  2417,"  etc.  See  Harrisse,  Femand  Colomh,  Paris,  1872,  p.  la 
^  "  Jj  antorita  di  Laa  Casas  k  d'  una  snprema  e  vitale  impor- 
tanza  tanto  nella  storia  di  Cristoforo  Colombo,  come  nell*  esame 
delle  HistorU  di  Fernando  suo  figlio.  ...  £  dal  oonfronto  tra 
qneati  dne  scrittori  emeigerit  nna  omogeneitlk  si  perf  etta,  ohe  si 
potrebbe  coi  termini  del  Irate  domenioano  ritrovare  o  rif  are  per 
dne  terzi  il  teste  originale  spa^^nnolo  delle  Historie  di  Fernando 
Colombo.*'  Perag^o,  £*  atUentidtHi  delle  Historie  di  Fernando 
Colombo,  Genoa,  1884,  p.  23. 
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Besides  these  books  of  most  fundamental  impor- 
tance, we  Iiave  valuable  accounts  of  some  parts  of 
the  life  of  Columbus  by  his  friend  Andres  Ber- 
BernaidM  ud  naldez,  the  curate  of  Los  Palados  near 
Fitariur^.  Seville.^  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera, 
by  Lago  Maggiore,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Columbus,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  his  voy- 
ages, besides  mentioning  him  in  sundry  epistles.* 
Columbus  himself,  moreover,  was  such  a  volu- 
minous writer  that  his  contemporaries  laughed 
about  it.  '*  Grod  grant,"  says  Zufiiga  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  ^*  Grod  grant  that  Gutier- 
rez may  never  come  short  for  jMiper,  for  he  writes 
more  than  Ptolemy,  more  than  Columbus,  the  man 
who  discovered  the  Indies."  ^  These  writings  are 
i^en^of  in  great  part  lost,  though  doubtless  a 
^'^*™****  good  many  things  will  yet  be  brought 
to  light  in  Spain  by  persistent  rummaging.  We 
have,  however,  from  sixty  to  seventy  letters  and 
reports  by  Columbus,  of  which  twenty-three  at 
least  are  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  aU  these 
have  been  published.^ 

Nevertheless,  while  these  oontemporaiy  mate- 

^  Htttoria  de  los  Reye$  Catdlicos  D.  Fernando  y  D*  ladbd* 
Cnfniea  inidita  del  aiglo  XV,  escrita  par  el  Bachiller  Andrig 
Bemaldez,  cura  que  fu4  de  Los  Palacios,  Qranada,  1856,  2  tqI& 
■mall  4to.    It  18  a  book  of  very  higch  aathority. 

^  Be  orbe  novo  Decades,  Alcald,  1516 ;  Ojptu  qnstoUtrum,  Com- 
plnti  (AloaU),  1530 ;  Harriase,  BiUioiheea  Americana  VetuttU- 
tima,  Nob.  88, 160. 

*  "A  Gntierrez  Tnestro  solicitadoTi  mego  k  Dioe  que  nimea  lo 
f  alte  l>apel,  poique  escribe  mas  que  Tolomeo  y  que  Colon,  el  qm 
hall6  las  IncUas.*'  Riyadeneyra,  Curiosidades  biUiogrdfioas,  p.  56^ 
•pad  Harrisse,  Christcphe  Colomb,  torn.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Harrisse,  loc,  at,  in  1884,  gives  the  number  at  aocty-fonr. 
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rials  give  us  abundant  inf  onuation  concerning  the 
great  disooyerer,  from  the  year  1492  until  his 
death,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  his  earlier  years, 
especially  before  his  arriyal  in  Spain  in  1484.  His 
own  allusions  to  these  earlier  years  are  sometimes 
liard  to  interpret ;  ^  and  as  for  his  son  Ferdinand, 
that  writer  confesses,  with  characteristic  and  win- 
ning frankness,  that  his  information  is 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  filial  respect  had  Ferdinand'a 
deterred  him  from  closely  mterrogating  ^"'°^^- 
his  father  on  such  points,  or,  to  tell  the  plain 
tratb,  being  still  very  young  when  Ms  father  died, 
he  had  not  then  come  to  recognize  their  impor- 
tance.^  This  does  not  seem  strange  when  we  re- 
flect that  Ferdinand  must  have  seen  very  little  of 
his  father  until  in  1502,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
accompanied  him  on  that  last  difficult  and  disas- 
trous voyage,  in  which  the  sick  and  harassed  old 
man  could  have  had  but  little  time  or  strength  for 
aught  but  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  not  strange 
that  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  son  set 
about  his  literary  task,  he  should  now  and  then 
have  got  a  date  wrong,  or  have  narrated  some  inci- 

1  Sometiines  from  a  slip  of  memory  or  oarelenneBS  of  phras- 
ing, on  Columbus*!  part,  sometimes  from  our  lacking  the  due, 
sometimes  from  an  error  in  nomends,  common  enough  at  all 


*  *'  Ora,  r  Ammtraglio  avendo  cogniraone  delle  dette  soienze, 
oomineib  ad  attendere  al  mare,  e  a  fare  alouni  viaggi  in  levante  e 
in  ponente ;  de'  quali,  e  di  molte  altre  cose  di  quei  primi  di  io 
nam  ho  piena  notiada ;  peroiocoh^  egli  yenne  a  morte  a  tempo  ohe 
io  non  aTera  tanto  ardire,  o  pratica,  per  la-riverenza  filiale,  ohe  io 
ardissi  di  riohiederlo  di  cotali  cose ;  o,  per  parlare  pi^  Teramente, 
•Uora  mi  ritroyava  io,  come  gioyane,  molto  lontano  da  octal  pen* 
iiera*'     Vita  deW  Ammiraglio,  cap.  iv. 
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dents  in  a  confused  manner,  or  liaye  admitted 
some  gossipping  stories,  the  falsehood  of  which  can 
now  plainly  be  detected.  Such  blemishes,  which 
occur  chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ferdinand's 
book,  do  not  essentially  detract  &om  its  high  au- 
thority.^     The  limits  which  boimded  the   son's 

^  Twenty  years  ago  M.  Harrisse  pablisbed  in  Spanish  and 
Frenoh  a  critical  essay  maintaining^  that  the  Vita  dell*  Ammira" 
^io  was  not  written  by  Ferdinand  Colnmbns,  but  probably  by  the 
famous  scholar  Perez  de  Oliva,  professor  in  the  nniyersity  of  Sal- 
amanca, who  died  in  1530  (D.  Fernando  Colon^  historiador  de  9U 
padre,  Seville,  1871 ;  Femand  Colomb :  $a  vie,  ses  emvres,  Paris, 
1872).  The  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  book  had  quite  a  career. 
As  already  observed,  it  is  dear  that  Las  Gasas  used  it,  probably 
between  1552  and  1561.  From  Ferdinand's  nephew,  Luis  Gdnxn- 
bus,  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  1568  into  the  hands  of  Baliano  di 
Fomari,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Genoa,  who  sent  it  to  Venice  with 
the  intention  of  havings  it  edited  and  published  with  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian versions.  AU  that  ever  appeared,  however,  was  the  Italian  ver- 
sion made  by  Ulloa  and  published  in  1571.  Harrisse  supposes  Uiat 
the  Spanish  manuscript,  written  by  Oliva,  was  taken  to  Qenoa  by 
some  adventurer  and  palmed  off  upon  Baliano  di  Fomari  as  the 
work  of  Ferdinand  Columbus.  But  inasmuch  as  Harriase  also  sup- 
poses that  Oliva  probably  wrote  the  book  (about  1525)  at  Seville, 
under  Ferdinand's  eyes  and  with  documents  furnished  by  him,  it 
becomes  a  question,  in  such  case,  how  far  was  Oliva  anything^ 
more  than  an  amanuensis  to  Ferdinand  ?  and  there  seems  really  to 
be  precious  little  wool  after  so  much  loud  crying.  If  the  manu- 
script was  actually  written  "  sous  les  yens  de  Femand  et  aveo 
documents  foumis  par  lui,"  most  of  the  arguments  alleged  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  have  emanated  from  the  son  of  Columbus 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  becomes  simply  a  (question  whether  Ulloa 
may  have  here  and  there  tampered  with  the  text,  or  made  addi^ 
tions  of  his  own.  To  some  extent  he  seems  to  have  done  so,  but 
wherever  the  Italian  version  is  corroborated  by  the  Spanish 
extracts  in  Las  Casas,  we  are  on  solid  ground,  for  Las  Gasas  died 
five  years  before  the  Italian  version  was  published,  li.  Hazrisse 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  convinced  many  scholars.  His  argu- 
ments have  been  justly,  if  somewhat  severely,  characterized  by  my 
old  friend,  the  lamented  Henry  Stevens  (Historical  CoUediomM^ 
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aocnrate  knowledge  seem  also  to  Iiave  bounded 
that  of  such  friends  as  Bemaldez,  who  did  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  Columbus  until  after  his 
arrival  in  Spam. 

In  recent  years  elaborate  researches  have  been 
made,  by  Henry  Harrisse    and  others,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Genoa,  Savona,  Seville,  and 
other  places  with  which  Columbus  was  Hemy  hat- 


connected,  in  the  hope  of  supplement- 
ing this  imperfect  information  concerning  his  ear- 
lier years.^  A  number  of  data  have  thus  been 
obtained,  which,  while  clearing  up  the  subject 
most  remarkably  in  some  directions,  have  been 
made  to  mystify  and  embroil  it  in  others.  There 
is  scarcely  a  date  or  a  fact  relating  to  Columbus 
before  1492  but  has  been  made  the  subject  of  hot 
dispute;  and  some  pretty  wholesale  reconstruc- 
tions of  his  biography  have  been  attempted.^  The 
general  impression,  however,  which  the  discussions 
of  the  past  twenty  years  have  left  upon  my  mind, 
is  that  the  more  violent  hypotheses  are  not  likely 

London,  1881,  voL  L  No.  1370),  and  have  been  elaborately  refuted 
by  li.  d'Avezae,  Le  livre  de  Ferdinand  Cclomh :  revue  critique  dee 
aUeffations  proposies  eontre  son  authenticiUy  Paris,  1873 ;  and  by 
Prospero  Peragallo,  Z'  autenticitd  deUe  Hietorie  di  Fernando  Co- 
hmbo,  Genoa,  1884.  See  also  Fabi^,  Vida  de  Fray  BartoiomS  de 
Las  Casas,  Madrid,  1869,  torn.  i.  pp.  360-372. 

^  See  Harrisse,  Christophe  Cdomby  Paris,  1884,  2  toIs-,  a  work 
of  immense  researcb,  absolutely  indispensable  to  eyery  student  of 
the  subject,  tboug^b  bere  and  there  somewhat  over-ingenious  and 
hypercritical,  and  in  general  unduly  biased  by  the  author's  pri- 
vate crotchet  about  the  work  of  Ferdinand. 

*  One  of  the  most  radical  of  these  reconstructions  may  be 
found  in  the  essay  by  M.  d* Avezac,  *'  Canevas  chronologique  de  la 
vie  de  Christophe  Colomb,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  Giographie, 
1872,  6"  s^rie,  tom.  iv.  pp.  5-59. 


/ 
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to  be  sustained,  and  that  the  newly-ascertained  iaots 
do  not  call  for  any  very  radical  interference  witli 
the  traditional  lines  upon  which  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus has  heretofore  been  written.^  At  any  rate 
there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  suck  interfere 
enoe  as  to  modify  our  Tiews  of  the  causal  sequence 
of  events  that  led  to  the  westward  search  for  the 
Indies ;  and  it  is  this  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect 
that  chiefly  concerns  us  in  a  history  of  the  DiaooT- 
ery  of  America. 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  Columbus  is  easy  to 
determine  approximately,  but  hard  to  determine 
with  precision.  In  the  voluminous  disonssion 
upon  this  subject  the  extreme  limits  assigned  have 
been  1480  and  1456,  but  neither  of  these  extremes 
is  admissible,  and  our  choice  really  lies  somewhere 
between  1486  and  1446.  Among  the 
birthof  ^  town  archives  of  Savona  is  a  deed  of 
MobiTMof      gale  executed  August  7,  1473,  by  the 


father  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
ratified  by  Christopher  and  his  next  brother  GKo- 
vanni.^     Both  brothers  must  then  have  attained 

1  Washington  Ii^ing^B  Life  of  Cdumtmy  says  HaniaMf  ^b 
a  history  written  with  judgment  and  imparttslity,  which  leaves 
far  behind  it  all  descriptions  of  the  disooYery  of  the  New  Woirid 
published  before  or  since.*'  ChrUtcphe  Colombo  torn.  L  p.  130. 
Inring  was  the  fint  to  make  use  of  the  superb  work  of  Kairar- 
zete»  CoUcdon  de  los  viaget  y  detcubrimientoi  que  hicieronpor  wtar 
ha  EqxOoUs  desde  fines  dd  siglo  XV.,  Madrid,  1825-^,  5  toIs. 
4ta  Next  followed  Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  with  his  Examen 
critique  de  Fhistoire  de  la  g^ographU  de  Nouveau  Continent,  Ptms, 
18S6-39,  5  vols.  Syo.  This  monument  of  gigantic  emditioa 
(which,  unfortunately,  was  neyer  completed)  will  always  remaia 
indispensable  to  the  historian. 

*  Harrisse,  op,  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  106. 
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iheir  majority,  which  in  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
fixed  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Christopher,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  have  been  less  than  seven  and 
twenty,  so  that  the  latest  probable  date  for  his 
birth  is  1446,  and  this  is  the  date  accepted  by 
Miifioz,  Major,  Harrisse,  and  Avezac.  There  is  no 
docnmentary  proof,  however,  to  prevent  our  taking 
an  earlier  date ;  and  the  curate  of  Los  Palados — 
strong  authority  on  such  a  point — says  gtetementof 
expressly  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ^•'***""- 
in  1506,  Columbus  was  ^^  in  a  good  old  age,  seventy 
years  a  little  more  or  less."  ^  Upon  this  statement 
Navarrete  and  Humboldt  have  accepted  1486  as 
the  probable  date  of  birth.^  The  most  plausible 
objection  to  this  is  a  statement  made  by  Columbus 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
written  in  1501.  In  this  letter,  as  first  given  in 
the  biography  by  his  son,  Columbus  says  that  he 
was  of  *^  very  tender  age  "  when  he  began  to  sail 
the  seas,  an  occupation  which  he  has  kept  up  imtil 
the  present  moment ;  and  in  the  next  sentence  but 
one  he  adds  that  ^^  now  for  forty  years  I  have  been 

^  "  In  seneetute  bona,  de  edad  de  aetenta  alios  pooo  mas  o  me- 
nos."    Bemaldez,  Beyes  CaUflicos^  torn.  L  p.  834. 

'  M.  d^Ayexao  {Canevas  eknmologique,  eto.)  objeets  to  this  date 
that  we  haTe  positiye  documentary  evidence  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
topher's youngest  brother  Giaoomo  (afterwards  spanished  into 
Diego)  in  1468,  whieh  makes  an  interral  of  32  years ;  so  that  if 
the  mother  were  (say)  18  in  1436  she  must  hare  bone  a  child  at 
the  age  of  50.  That  wonld  be  nnnsnal,  bat  not  unprecedented. 
Bnt  M.  Harrisse  (tom.  u,  p.  214),  from  a  more  thorongh  sifting  of 
iStoB  docnmentary  eyidenoe,  seems  to  haye  proved  that  while  Gia- 
eomo  cannot  have  been  bom  later  than  1468  he  may  have  been 
born  as  early  as  1460 ;  so  that  whaterer  is  left  of  M.  d'Avezao's 
falls  to  the  giound. 
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in  ihis  business  and  have  gone  to  eveiy  place  wheie 

there  is  any  navi&ntion  up  to  the  pres- 

letter  of  Sep.    eut  time.   ^     The  expression  "  very  ten- 

tember.  IfiOL  *  ^ 

*^'  der  age  "  agrees  with  Ferdiiumd's  state- 

ment  that  his  father  was  fourteen  years  old  when 
he  first  took  to  the  sea.^  Since  1446  +  14  +  40= 
1500,  it  is  argued  that  Columbus  was  probably 
bom  about  1446  ;  some  sticklers  for  extreme  pre- 
cision saj  1447.  But  now  there  were  eight  years 
spent  by  Columbus  in  Spain,  from  1484  to  1492, 
without  any  voyages  at  all ;  they  were  years,  as  he 
forcibly  says,  *^ dragged  out  in  disputations."' 
Did  he  mean  to  include  those  eight  years  in  his 
forty  spen(  upon  the  sea?  Navarrete  thinks  he 
did  not.  When  he  wrote  under  excitement,  as  in 
this  letter,  his  language  was  apt  to  be  loose,  and 
it  is  fair  to  construe  it  according  to  the  general 
probabilities  of  the  case.  This  addition  of  eight 
years  brings  his  statement  substantiidly  into  bar- 
mony  with  that  of  Bemaldez,  which  it  really  will 
not  do  to  set  aside  lightly.  Moreover,  in  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  letter,  since  published  by  Navarrete, 
Columbus  appears  to  say,  *^now  for  more  than 
forty  years,''  so  that  the  agreement  with  Bemaldes 
becomes  practically  complete.^    The  good  curate 

^  ''Semnanmi  prinetin,  di  6tlk  molto  taneim  io  eatni  in  nuoB 
nRTigaiidO}  et  vi  bo  eootiiiOTato  fin*  boggi :  .  .  .  et  ^^fg'"*^*  P^** 
sano  qnannta  mm  tht  io  nao  per  tatte  qneUe  parti  ^tt  fin  boggi 
•i  BnTJgnDo."     VUa  dttt  Awanrttgiio,  cap.  hr. 

*  Op,  cit  eap.  hr.  ad  Jim, 

*  "^  Trudo  en  dispatM,"  Navarrete,  CUeenVm,  tom.  n.  p.  SSI^ 

*  '*'  Mn J  ahoB  BejM,  de  nray  peqnefta  ednd  entr<  en  In  mar 
naTegandOk  ^  Io  be  wmtinnado  &atn  boy.  .  .  .  Ti  paaan  de  eaa* 
raatn  abas  qne  yo  ytfj  en  eeto  nao :  todo  Io  que  boy  aa  Bsrega, 
todo  b>  be  andado."    KftTanete,  CetsecMn,  took  a.  p.  983.    Ob 
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spoke  from  direct  personal  acquaintance,  and  liis 
phrases  "  seventy  years  '*  and  "  a  good  old  age  " 
are  borne  out  by  the  royal  decree  of  ThebiOMioeaf 
February  28,  1505,  permitting  Colum-  E^^V 
bus  to  ride  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  ^*^ 
by  reason  of  his  old  age  (ancianidad)  and  infirm- 
ities.^ Such  a  phrase  applies  much  better  to  a 
man  of  sixty-nine  than  to  a  man  of  fifty-nine.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  that  Washington  Irving  showed 

aerre  the  lame  phrase  "  paean  de  cnarenta ;  "  what  btisiiiesB  has  that 
*'  de  "  in  such  a  place  without "  mas  '*  before  it  ?  "  Pasan  mas  de 
enaienta,'*  L  e.  **  more  than  forty ; "  writing  in  haste  and  excite- 
ment, Columbna  left  out  a  little  word;  or  shall  we  blame  the 
proof-reader  ?  Avezao  himself  translates  it  '*  il  y  a  plus  de  qn»- 
rante  ans,"  and  so  does  Eugene  Miiller,  in  his  French  version  of 
Ferdinand^s  book,  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  Chriitophe  Colombf  Paris, 
1879,  p.  15. 

^  That  was  the  gulden  age  of  sumptuary  laws.  Because  Al- 
fonso XL  of  Castile  (1312-1350),  when  he  tried  to  impress  horses 
for  the  army,  found  it  hard  to  get  as  many  as  he  wanted,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  his  subjects  were  raising  too  many  mules  and 
not  enough  horses.  So  he  tried  to  remedy  the  eril  by  a  wholesale 
decree  prohibiting  all  Castilians  from  riding  upon  mules  I  In  prao- 
tioe  this  precious  decree,  like  other  yillainous  prohibitory  laws  that 
try  to  preyent  honest  people  from  doing  what  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do,  proved  so  vexations  and  ineffective  withal  that  it 
had  to  be  perpetually  fussed  with  and  tinkered.  One  year  yon 
could  ride  a  mule  and  the  next  year  you  could  n't.  In  1492,  as 
we  shaU  see,  Columbus  immortalized  one  of  these  patient  beasto 
by  riding  it  a  few  miles  from  Granada.  But  in  1494  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  decreed  that  nobody  except  women,  children,  and 
clergymen  could  ride  on  mules,  —  '*  dont  la  marche  est  beaucoup 
plus  douce  que  celle  des  chevaux  ''  (Humboldt,  Examen  critique^ 
torn.  ill.  p.  838).  This  edict  remained  in  force  in  1505,  so  that 
the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World,  the  inaugurator  of  the  greatest 
historic  event  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  could  not  choose  an  easy- 
going animal  for  the  comfort  of  his  weary  old  weather-shaken 
bones  without  the  bother  of  getting  a  special  edict  to  fit  his  case. 
EkeUf  quamjKurva  sapientia  regitur  mundua  t 
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good  sense  in  accepting  the  statement  of  the  coiate 
of  Los  Palacios  as  decisive,  dating  as  it  does  the 
birth  of  Columbus  at  1436,  ^'  a  litde  more  or  less.'' 
With  regard  to  the  place  where  the  great  discov- 
erer was  bom  there  ough^  to  be  no  dispute,  since 
we  have  his  own  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
word  for  it,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Neverthe- 
less there  has  been  no  end  of  dispute.  He  has 
been  claimed  by  as  many  places  as  Horner,^  but 
the  only  real  question  is  whether  he  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Genoa  or  in  some  neighbouring  village 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Genoese  repubUc  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  doubt  has  arisen  on  this 
point,  if  we  trace  the  changes  of  residence  of  his 
family.  The  grandfather  of  Columbus  seems  to 
have  been  Giovanni  Colombo,  of  Terrarossa,  an  in- 
land hamlet  some  twenty  miles  east  by  north  horn 

^  **  Nous  ayons  d^montr^  rinaiiit^  des  theories  qni  le  foot  naftie 

k  PradeUo,  k  Cnooaro,  k  Cogoleto,  k  SaTona,  k  Nerri,  k  AIInb- 

boIa,  k  Bogliasoo,  k  Coaseria,  k  Finale,  k  Oneglia,  voire  rnfime  ea 

Aogleterre  oa  dans  Fiale  de  Cone."    HarriaM,  torn.  i.  p.  217. 

In  Cogdeto,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Genoa  on  the  Canuehe 

road,  the  Tiutor  is  shown  a  house  where  Colnmbns  is  said  fint  to 

have  seen  the  light.    Upon  its  front  is  a  quaint  inscriptioD  in 

which  the  disooyerer  is  compared  to  the  doye  (Colowtba)  which, 

when  sent  by  Noah  from  the  ark,  disooyered  dry  land  amid  the 

the  waters:  — 

Con  generoto  ardir  dan*  Area  all*  onda 

UbUdlente  il  toI  Colomba  praoda, 

Gona,  ■*  BggI^^  tamo  woiHre,  a  froada 

D*  oUto  In  Mgno,  al  gxan  Noi  ne  renda. 

L*  fmlta  in  ci6  Oolombo,  ne*  s*  aaooada, 

E  da  ana  patria  Q  mar  aolcando  fenda ; 

Tamno  al  fin  aooprando  diada  f  ondo, 

Offarando  all'  Ispaao  im  Nnoyo  Mondo. 

This  house  is  or  has  been  mentioned  in  Baedeker's  HoriJun 
Raljf  as  the  probable  birthplace,  along  with  Pesohera  abeord  data 
1456.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Columbus  was  not  bom  in  thst 
house  or  in  Gogdeto.    See  HairisBe,  torn.  L  pp.  148-166. 
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Grenoa.  Giovaimi's  son,  Domenico  Colombo,  was 
probably  bom  at  Terrarossa,  and  moved  thence 
with  his  father,  somewhere  between  1430 
and  1445,  to  Quinto  al  Mare,  four  miles  Domenico'co^ 
east  of  Grenoa  on  the  coast.  All  the  f  am-  chuigia*of 
ily  seem  to  have  been  weavers.  Before  *°^ 
1445,  but  how  many  years  before  is  not  known, 
Domenico  married  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  who  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  weavers,  probably  of  Quezzi, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Genoa.  Between  1448 
and  1451  Domenico,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, moved  into  the  city  of  Genoa,  where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  house  and  was  duly  qualified 
as  a  citizen.  In  1471  Domenico  moved  to  Savona, 
thirty  miles  west  on  the  Comiche  road,  where  he 
set  up  a  weaving  establishment  and  also  kept  a 
tavern.  He  had  then  five  children,  Cristoforo, 
Giovanni,  Bartolommeo,  Giacomo,  and  a  daughter. 
Domenico  lived  in  Savona  till  1484.  At  that 
time  his  wife  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  dead, 
Giacomo  was  an  apprentice,  learning  the  weaver's 
trade,  Christopher  and  Bartholomew  had  long  been 
domiciled  in  Portugal,  the  daughter  had  married 
a  cheese  merchant  in  Genoa,  and  to  that  city 
Domenico  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1484,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death,  at  a  great  age,  in  1499 
or  1500.  He  was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  died  poor  and  in  debt,  though  his  sons  seem 
to  have  sent  him  from  Portugal  and  Spain  such 
money  as  they  could  spare.^ 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Christopher  and 
his  two  next  brothers  were  bom  before  the  family 

1  Hairine,  torn,  i  pp.  166-210. 
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Trent  to  live  in  the  city  of  Grenoa.  It  has  heooe 
been  plausibly  inferred  that  they  were  bom  either 
in  Quinto  or  in  Terrarossa;  more  likely  the  lat- 
ter, since  both  Christopher  and  Bartholomew,  as 
well  as  their  father,  were  called,  and  sometimes 
signed  themselves,  Columbns  of  Terrarossa.^  In 
this  opinion  the  most  indefatigable  modem  inyes- 
tigator,  Harrisse,  agrees  with  Las  Casas.'  Never- 
theless, in  a  solemn  legal  instrument  executed  Feb- 
ruaiy  22, 1498,  establishing  a  mayorazgo^  or  right 
of  succession  to  his  estates  and  emoluments  in  die 
Indies,  Columbus  expressly  declares 
teOsiistteft  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa: 
tiMcitjoc       *^  I  enjoin  it  upon  my  son,  tiie  said  Don 


Di^o,  or  whoever  may  inherit  the 
mayorcBsgOy  always  to  keep  and  maintain  in  the 
City  of  Grenoa  one  person  of  our  lineage,  because 
from  thence  I  came  and  in  it  I  was  bom.^*  *  I  do 
not  see  how  such  a  definite  and  positive  statement, 
occurring  in  such  a  document,  can  be  doubted  or 
explained  away.  It  seems  dear  that  the  son  was 
bom  while  the  parents  were  dwelling  either  at 


^  Hanuw,  torn.  L  p.  188 ;  VUa  deS*  Awtmiragiioy  cap.  zL 

*  **  Fn^  eate  rmxoa  eaoogido  de  uaoMm  genon^s,  de  algm  Ingv 
da  l»  ptoTineui  de  G^bota  ;  eiud  faeae,  donde  vmd6  6  q«d  m/mhn 
toTo  el  tal  lagar,  no  ooastala  Terdad  deUo  mis  de  q[«e  ae  aolia 
Damar  iataa  ffom  Degaae  al  eetado  qaa  Degd,  CiiHobal  Coloadw 
de  Tena-culna  j  lo  mkoio  am  benauw  Baztolonad 
Caaaa,  Hi  jftna  de  las  Imdiat^  toBA.  L  p.  42 ;  «£. 
i  ppw  217-222. 

•  *' Maado  al  dieko  D.  DiegiH  Bd  kqo,  d  i  la  pnaeM  <i«a  W«- 
dafe  el  didbo  maTom^gei,  qaa  teis*  7  eorteaga  aeatpre  aa  la 
Chtdad  de  G4umn  ana  fwiiiwa  de  uauaUa  Haas*  •  •  •  paai  qat 
deOa  nU  f  ca  dia  aoci"  [ttalieB  snae].  Navaffeta,  Ccieaiom, 
taB.  ii.  p.  832. 
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Terrarossa  or  at  Quinto,  but  what  is  to  hinder  our 
supposing  that  the  event  might  ha^e  happened 
when  the  mother  was  in  the  city  on .  some  errand 
or  visit?  The  fact  that  Christopher  and  his  bro- 
ther were  often  styled  ''  of  Terrarossa "  does  not 
prove  that  the j  were  bom  in  that  hamlet.  A  f am^ 
ily  moving  thence  to  Quinto  and  to  Genoa  would 
stand  in  much  need  of  some  such  distinctive  epi- 
thet, because  the  name  Colombo  was  extremely 
oonunon  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  insomuch  that  the 
modem  historian,  who  prowls  among  the  archives 
of  those  towns,  must  have  a  care  lest  he  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  person,  and  thus  open  a  fresh  and 
prolific  SQurce  of  confusion.  This  has  happened 
more  than  once. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Discoverer  of  America  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Grenoa  in  1436,  or  not  much  later.  Of  his  child- 
hood we  know  next  to  nothing.  Las  Casas  tells 
us  that  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Pavia  and 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin.^  This  has 
been  doubted,  as  incompatible  with  the  statement 
of  Columbus  that  he  began  a  seafaring  life  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  It  is  clear,  however,  Christopher's 
that  the  earlier  years  of  Columbus,  be-  *"*^  ^^^"^^ 
fore  his  departure  for  Portugal,  were  not  all 
spent  in  seafaring.  Somewhere,  if  not  at  Pavia, 
he  not  only  learned  Latin,  but  found  time  to 
study  geography,  with  a  little  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  to  become  an  expert  draughts- 
man. He  seems  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  upon  the 
Mediterranean  in  merchant  voyages,  now  and  then 

^  Las  Cabm,  Historia,  torn,  i  p.  40. 
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taking  a  liand  in  sharp  scrimmages  wit^  Mussul- 
man pirat&.^  In  the  intervals  of  this  adventu- 
rous life  he  was  probably  to  be  found  in  Grenoa, 
earning  his  bread  by  making  maps  and  charts,  for 
which  there  was  a  great  and  growing  demand. 
About  1470,  having  become  noted  for  his  skill  in 
such  work,  he  followed  his  younger  brother  Bar- 
tholomew to    Lisbon,^    whither   Prince    Henry's 

^  The  reader  mnst  beware,  howeTer,  of  aome  of  the  atoriea  of 
adventure  attaching  to  this  part  of  his  life,  even  where  they  are 
confirmed  by  Las  Casas.  They  evidently  rest  npon  hearsay,  and 
the  incidents  are  so  confused  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract 
the  kernel  of  truth. 

'  The  date  1470  rests  npon  a  letter  of  Colnmbns  to  Kiqg  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  in  May,  1505.  He  says  that  Ged  mnst  have 
directed  him  into  the  service  of  Spain  by  a  kind  of  mirade,  since 
he  had  already  been  in  Portng^,  whose  king  was  more  interested 
than  any  other  sovereign  in  making  discoveries,  and  yet  God  closed 
his  eyes,  his  ears,  and  all  his  senses  to  such  a  degree  that  in  foW' 
teen  years  Columbus  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  lend  aid  to  his 
scheme.  **  Dije  milagrosamente  porqne  fui  A  aportar  4  Portugal, 
adonde  el  Rey  de  alli  entendia  en  el  descubrir  mas  que  otro : 
^1  le  ataj6  la  vista,  oido  y  todos  los  sentidos,  que  en  oatoroe  aftos 
no  le  pude  hacer  entender  lo  que  yo  dije."  Las  Casas,  up.  eit. 
tarn.  iiL  p.  187 ;  Kavarrete,  tom.  iii.  p.  528.  Now  it  is  known 
that  Columbus  finally  left  Portugal  late  in  1484,  or  very  early  in 
1485,  so  that  fourteen  yeais  would  carry  us  back  to  before  1471 
for  the  first  arrival  of  Columbus  in  that  country.  M.  Harriase 
(op.  cit.  tom.  L  p.  263)  is  unnecessarily  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  person  was  not  king  of  Portugal  during  the  whole  of 
fchat  period.  Alfonso  V.  (brother  of  Henry  the  Navigator)  died 
in  1481 ,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  II. ;  but  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  between  1475  and  1481  the  royal 
authority  was  exercised  by  the  latter.  Both  kings  were  more  in- 
terested in  making  discoveries  than  any  other  European  aover- 
eig^ns.  Which  king  did  Columbus  mean  ?  Obviously  his  words 
were  used  loosely ;  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  be  eazef  ol 
about  trifles ;  he  probably  had  John  in  his  mind,  and  did  not 
bother  himself  about  Alfonso ;  King  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  was 
writing,  did  not  need  to  have  such  points  minutely  specified,  aa4 
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nndertakiiigs  had  attracted  able  navigators  and 
learned  geographers  until  that  city  had  come  to 
be  the  chief  centre  of  nautical  science  in  Europe. 

eoald  undentand  an  elliptioal  statement ;  and  the  fact  stated  by 
Colombna  was  siinply  that  dnxing  a  residence  of  fourteen  years 
in  Portiigal  he  had  not  been  able  to  enlist  even  that  enterprising 
{^oremment  in  behalf  of  his  novel  scheme. 

In  the  town  archives  of  Savona  we  €md  Christopher  Colnmbns 
-witnessing  a  doenment  March  20, 1472,  endorsing  a  kind  of  prom- 
issoiry  note  for  his  father  Angnst  26,  1472,  and  joining  with  his 
mother  and  his  next  brother  Qioyanni,  Angnst  7,  1473,  in  relin- 
qnishing  all  olaimA  to  the  house  in  Genoa  sold  by  his  father  Do- 
memoo  by  deed  of  that  date.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Domen- 
ioo  had  moved  from  Genoa  to  Savona  in  1471.  From  these 
documents  (which  are  all  printed  in  his  Ckristtphe  Colombj  tom. 
iL  pp.  419,  420,  424-426)  M.  Harxisse  concludes  that  Christopher 
cannot  have  gone  to  Portugal  until  after  August  7, 1478.  Prob- 
ably not,  so  far  as  to  be  domiciled  there ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had 
long  been  a  sailor,  why  should  he  not  have  been  in  Portugal,  or 
upon  the  African  coast  in  a  Portuguese  ship,  in  1470  and  1471^ 
and  nevertheless  have  been  with  his  parents  in  Savona  in  1472 
and  part  of  1473  ?  His  own  statement  '*  fourteen  years  **  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  on  such  slight  grounds  as  this.  Furthermore,  from 
the  fact  that  Bartholomew's  name  is  not  signed  to  the  deed  of 
August  7, 1473,  M.  Harrisse  infers  that  he  was  then  a  minor ;  L  e. 
under  five  and  twenty.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  likely  that  Bar- 
tholomew was  already  domiciled  at  Lisbon,  since  we  are  expressly 
told  by  two  good  contemporary  authorities — both  of  them  Geno- 
ese writers  withal  —  that  he  moved  to  Lisbon  and  began  making 
maps  there  at  an  earlier  date  than  Christopher.  See  Antonio 
GaUo,  De  navigatione  Columbi  per  inaccessum  antea  Oceanum  Com^ 
merUarioluSy  apud  Muratori,  tom.  xxiii.  col.  301-304 ;  Giustiniani, 
Paakerium,  Milan,  1516  (annotation  to  Psalm  zix.) ;  Harrisse, 
BtUiotheca  Americana  VetustiMima^  No.  88.  To  these  statements 
M.  Harrisse  objects  that  he  finds  (in  Belloro,  Notixie,  p.  8)  men- 
tion of  a  document  dated  Savona,  June  16,  1480,  in  which  Do- 
menico  Colombo  gives  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  son  Bar- 
tholomew to  act  for  him  in  some  matter.  The  document  itself, 
however,  is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  notice  cited  by  M.  Harrisse 
leaUy  affords  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Bartholomew 
in  1480  domiciled  at  Savona  or  at  Genoik 
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Las  Casas  assures  us  that  Bartholomew  was  quits 
^ji^ij^^^yp,^  equal  to  Christopher  as  a  sailor,  and  but- 
^iJ^SS£^  passed  him  in  the  art  of  making  maps 
'^"^  and  globes,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty 

of  his  handwriting.^  In  Portugal,  as  before  in 
Italy,  the  work  of  the  brothers  Columbus  was  an 
alternation  of  map-making  on  land  and  adventure 
on  the  sea.  We  have  Christopher*s  own  word  for 
it  that  he  sailed  with  more  than  one  of  those  Por- 
tuguese expeditions  down  the  African  coast; '  andl 
think  it  not  altogether  imlikely  that  he  may  have 
been  with  Santarem  and  Escobar  in  their  famous 
voyage  of  1471. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Portugal  before  he 
found  a  wife.  We  have  already  met  the  able 
Italian  navigator,  Bartholomew  Perestrelo,  who 
was  sent  by  Prince  Henry  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Santo  with  Zarco  and  Yaz,  about  1425.  In  recog- 
nition of  eminent  services  Prince  Henry  after- 
wards,  in  1446,  appointed  him  governor 
!S^iL??  of  Porto  Santo.  Perestrelo  died  in  1457, 
leaving  a  widow  (his  second  wife,  Isa^ 
bella  Mofiiz)  and  a  charming  daughter  Philippa,' 

1  Las  Casas,  op.  du  torn.  i.  p.  224;  torn.  U.  p.  80.  He  pos- 
seaaed  many  maps  and  doonments  by  both  the  brothen. 

>  ''Spesse  volte  nayigando  da  Lisbona  a  Ghdnea,"  etc.  VUa 
d^  Ammiraglioj  cap.  iv.  The  original  authority  is  Colmnbns^s 
marginal  note  in  his  copy  of  the  Imago  Mundi  of  Alliofm^^  notr 
preserred  in  the  Colombina  at  Seville :  **  Nota  quod  sepias  navi- 
gando  ex  Ulixbona  ad  austmm  in  Quineam,  notavi  cum  diligentia 
Tiam,  etc.  Compare  the  allusions  to  Guinea  in  his  letters,  Na- 
varrete,  Coleccion^  torn,  i,  pp.  56,  71,  101. 

*  There  are  some  vexed  questions  concerning  thu  lady  and  the 
oonneotions  between  the  Mofiiz  and  Perestrelo  families,  for  which 
gee  Harrisse,  torn.  L  pp.  267-292. 
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^vliom  Columbus  is  said  to  have  first  met  at  a  reli- 
gions  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  All 
Saints  at  Lisbon.  From  the  accounts  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  given  by  Las  Casas  and  others 
y^ho  knew  him,  we  can  well  understand  how  Co- 
lumbus should  have  won  the  heart  of  this  lady,  so 
far  above  him  at  that  time  in  social  position.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  and  commanding  presence, 
tall  and  powerfully  built,  with  fair  ruddy 
(somplexion  and  keen  bluef;ray  eyes  that  wmaM  3" 
easily  kindled ;  whue  his  wavmg  white 
hair  must  have  been  quite  picturesque.  His  man- 
ner was  at  once  courteous  and  cordial  and  his  con- 
Tersation  charming,  so  that  strangers  were  quickly 
won,  and  in  friends  who  knew  him  well  he  inspired 
strong  affection  and  respect.^  There  was  an  inde- 
finable air  of  authority  about  him,  as  befitted  a 
man  of  great  heart  and  lofty  thoughts.^  Out  of 
Hiose  kindling  eyes  looked  a  grand  and  poetic  soul, 
touched  with  that  divine  spark  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  makes  true  genius. 

The  acquaintance  between  Columbus  and  Phi- 
lippa  Mo&iz  de  Perestrelo  was  not  long  in  ripening 
into  affection,  for  they  were  married  in  1473.  As 
there  was  a  small  estate  at  Porto  Santo,  hii  marriage, 
Columbus  went  home  thither  with  his  SJiaLdfS'' 
bride  to  live  for  a  while  in  quiet  and  se-  ^"**^  ^^"^ 
dusion.    Such  repose  we  may  believe  to  have  been 

1  Las  Casas,  Hutoria.,  tooL  L  p.  43.  He  describes  Baiiholomew 
as  not  unlike  his  brother,  bat  not  so  tall,  less  affable  in  manner, 
and  more  stem  in  disposition,  id,  torn.  iL  p.  80. 

^  **  Christoral  Colon  .  .  .  persona  de  g^ran  corazon  y  altos  pen- 
wmientos."    Mariana,  Historia  de  Eqxxfia,  tarn,  viii  p.  341. 
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&YOurable  to  meditation,  and  on  that  little  island, 
three  hundred  miles  out  on  the  mysterious  ocean, 
we  are  told  that  the  great  scheme  of  sailing  west- 
ward to  the  Indies  first  took  shape  in  the  mind 
of  Columbus.^  His  father-in-law  Perestrelo  had 
left  a  quantity  of  sailing  charts  and  nautical 
notes,  and  these  Columbus  diligently  studied, 
while  ships  on  their  way  to  and  from  Guinea  every 
now  and  then  stopped  at  the  island,  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  eager  discussions  that  must 
have  been  held  over  the  great  commercial  problem 
of  the  age,  —  how  far  south  that  African  coast  ex« 
tended  and  whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
ever  finding  an  end  to  it 

How  long  Columbus  lived  upon  Porto  Santo  is 
not  known,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  from  time 
to  time  back  to  Lisbon,  and  at  length  to  have 
made  his  home  —  or  in  the  case  of  such  a  rover 
we  might  better  say  his  headquarters — in  that 
city.  We  come  now  to  a  docimient  of  supreme 
importance  for  our  narrative.  Paolo  del  Pozzo  dei 
Toscanelli,  bom  at  Florence  in  1397,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  astronomers  and  cosmographers  of 
his  time,  a  man  to  whom  it  was  natural  that  ques- 
tions involving  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth 

^  Upon  that  uland  hia  eldest  son  Diego  was  born.  This  whole 
•tory  of  the  life  npon  Porto  Santo  and  its  relation  to  the  genesb  of 
Golumbns's  scheme  is  told  very  explicitly  by  Las  Casas,  who  says 
that  it  was  told  to  him  by  Diego  Columbus  at  Barcelona  in  1510, 
when  they  were  waiting  upon  Charles  V.,  just  elected  Elmperar 
and  about  to  start  for  Aachen  to  be  crowned.  •  And  yet  there  an 
modem  critics  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  whole  story.  (See 
Harrisse,  tom.  L  p.  298.)  The  grounds  for  doubt  are,  howcTOiv 
extremely  trivial  when  confronted  with  Loa  Caaas,  Hiitoria,  tom 
L  p.  64 
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should  be  referred.  To  him  Alfonso  Y.  of  Portu- 
gal made  application,  through  a  gentle- 
man of  the  royal  household,  Fernando  Mkaadrioeof 
Martinez,  who  happened  to  be  an  old  Mtronomer 
friend  of  ToscaneUi.  What  Alfonso 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  oould  be  a 
shorter  oceanic  route  to  the  Indies  than  that  which 
his  captains  were  seeking  by  following  the  African 
coast ;  if  so,  he  begged  that  ToscaneUi  would  ex^ 
plain  the  nature  and  direction  of  such  a  route. 
The  Florentine  astronomer  replied  with  the  letter 
presently  to  be  quoted  in  full,  dated  June  25, 
1474 ;  and  along  with  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  king 
a  sailing  chart,  exhibiting  his  conception  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  Europe  on  the  east  and  Cathay 
on  the  west.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  eloquent. 
It  was  early  in  1472  that  Santarem  and  Escobar 
brought  back  to  Lisbon  the  news  that  beyond  the 
Gold  Coast  the  African  shore  turned  southwards 
and  stretched  away  in  that  direction  beyond  the 
equator.  As  I  have  already  observed,  this  was 
the  moment  when  the  question  as  to  Ae  possibiK^ 
of  a  shorter  route  was  likely  to  arise ;  ^  and  this 
is  precisely  the  question  we  find  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal  putting  to  ToscaneUi  some  time  before  the 
middle  of  1474.  Now  about  this  same  time,  or 
not  long  afterwards,  we  find  Columbus  himself 
appealing  to  ToscaneUi.  An  aged  Florentine  mer- 
chant, Lorenzo  Giraldi,  then  settled  in  Lisbon, 
was  going  back  to  his  native  city  for  a  visit,  and 
to  him  Colimibus  entrusted  a  letter  for  the  eminent 
astronomer.     He  received  the  f oUowing  answer : 

1  See  aboTo,  p.  880. 
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:m»  mrsaast^  to  Ctutstopher  Colnmbos 
•r<znc  I  iticwcTi^  Ti;«r  great  and  noble  dedre 
^  u  :atf  7iaw  vluxe  lie  ^ices  grow ;  where- 
inM  3L  swiy  i»  a  letter  of  yours,  I  send 
^nK  a  cvo^  «f  aaotlier  letter,  wliich  I 
wr>iar  a  dew  Jsrrs  ^o  [or  some  time 
%p"  lo  a  rTTtfmi  «i£  ama^.  a  gendoman  of  the 
MaKO^'ui  fc  latf  aawt  ^ljckhb  king  of  Portugal 
jtotx.ri*  :tt«  ^ncf^  4t  CasczIeJ'  in  reptjr  to  another, 
,\*i  TT  ?«iniBiini£  'ic  H3»  H^imcaB  he  wrote  me 
.^^ecnin^:  :aac  macaHrr  jni  I  send  yon  another 
ittc  r^acn.  -™*"»*'^  a»  dip  mmt  I  sent  hint,  by 
;\«i  ^mr  cttmaniB}- vul  W  isatwfipd.    The  copy 

^    .Nmu  "&!»  Taysa.'u^  s»  Faaaado  Martinez, 
i&  ^.^AHitu  x^^jtion^:^    I  waa  ^ad  to  hear 


of  tibaFi^ 

i  ^*  -^  «!»  ■  -ipk  QS^.  tj»  Cmbb^  W  a  iMt«  afip  <if 
«k  <«Mt»  •«»  Hm.  ite  la-t-McMc'*  Jfiurv  Ffxma^  aai  fifty  jmis 
%>ii>%    ^>.^»Mi>   «^*><  -Mft    i-.-««*   -'**««u  WBuncnftr  '"par  wnao  q«« 


«^   ^^  ^^   «»   iikt«iKtwM    iimiMliiw  of  Snrr  IV.  a  1466 
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of  your  intimacy  and  favour  with  your  most  noble 
and  illustrious  king.  I  have  formerly  To«»nem»B 
spoken  with  you  about  a  shorter  route  SS«iStttr 
to  the  places  of  Spices  by  ocean  navi-  ^^S^" 
gation  than  that  which  you  are  pursu-  ^o^^^ 
ing  by  Guinea.  The  most  gracious  king  **°^ 
now  desires  from  me  some  statement,  or  rather  an 
exhibition  to  the  eye,  so  that  even  slightly  educated 
persons  can  grasp  and  comprehend  that  route. 
Although  I  am  well  aware  that  this  can  be  proved 
from  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth,  neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  make  the  point  clearer  and  to 
facilitate  the  enterprise,  I  have  decided  to  exhibit 
that  route  by  means  of  a  sailing  chart.  I  there- 
fore send  to  his  majesty  a  chart  made  by  my  own 
hands,^  upon  which  are  laid  down  your  coasts,  and 

sbbreyiatioiis  of  the  origfinal)  in  hk  Bibliolheca  Americana  Vetus' 
tisnma  —  AddithnSj  Paris,  1872,  pp.  xn.-zyiii.  Very  likely 
CSolnmbiui  had  occasion  to  let  the  original  MS.  go  ont  of  his  hands, 
and  so  preserved  a  copy  of  it  ni>on  the  fly-leaves  of  one  of  his 
books.  These  same  fly-leaves  contain  extracts  from  Josephns  and 
Saint  Angostine.  The  reader  will  rightly  infer  from  my  transla- 
tion that  the  astronomer's  Latin  was  somewhat  rugged  and  lack- 
ing in  literary  grace.  Apparently  he  was  amdous  to  jot  down 
qniekly  what  he  had  to  say,  and  get  back  to  his  work. 

^  A  sketch  of  this  most  memorable  of  maps  is  given  oppo- 
site. Colnmbns  carried  it  with  him  npon  his  first  voyage,  and 
shaped  his  coarse  in  accordance  with  it.  Las  Casas  afterwards 
bad  it  in  his  possession  (Hist,  de  las  Indias,  tom.  L  pp.  96,  279). 
It  has  since  been  lost,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  still  be  in  eztstence, 
but  nobody  knows  where.  But  it  has  been  so  well  described  that 
the  work  of  restoring  its  general  outlines  is  not  difficult  ^and 
has  several  times  been  done.  The  sketch  here  given  is  taken 
from  Winsor  (Narr.  and  Crit  Hitt,,  ii.  108),  who  takes  it  from 
Das  Auslandf  1867,  p.  5.  Another  restoration  may  be  found  in 
St.  Martin's  Ad(u,  pi.  iz.  This  map  was  the  source  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  Martin  fi^aim's  globe,  as  given  below,  p.  422. 
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the  islands  from  wHch  you  must  begin  to  shape  jour 
course  steadily  westward,  and  the  places  at  which 
you  are  bound  to  arrive,  and  how  far  from  the 
pole  or  from  the  equator  you  ought  to  keep  away, 
and  through  how  much  space  or  through  how  many 
miles  you  are  to  arrive  at  places  most  fertile  in  all 
sorts  of  spices  and  gems ;  and  do  not  wonder  at 
my  calling  weat  the  parts  where  the  spices  are, 
whereas  they  are  commonly  called  eo^t,  because  to 
persons  saiUng  persistently  westward  those  parts 
will  be  found  by  courses  on  the  under  side  of  the 
earth.  For  if  [you  go]  by  land  and  by  routes  on 
this  upper  side,  they  will  always  be  found  in  the 
east.  The  straight  lines  drawn  lengthwise  upon 
the  map  indicate  distance  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  transverse  lines  show  distances  from  south  to 
north.  I  have  drawn  upon  the  map  various  plaZses 
upon  which  you  may  come,  for  the  better  informa- 
tion of  the  navigators  in  case  of  their  arriving, 
whether  through  accident  of  wind  or  what  not,  at 
some  different  place  from  what  they  bad  expected  ; 
but  partly  in  order  that  they  may  show  the  inhab- 
itants that  they  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
country,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  pleasant  thing.  It 
is  said  that  none  but  merchants  dwell  in  the 
islands.^  For  so  great  there  is  the  number  of  nav- 
igators with  their  merchandise  that  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  there  are  not  so  many  as  in  one  very 
splendid  port  called  Zaiton.^    For  they  say  that  a 

^  All  the  descriptioii  that  follows  is  taken  by  Toseanelli  £rom 
the  book  of  Marco  Polo. 

^  On  modern  maps  usoally  called  Chang- ohow,  aboat  100  mihl 
6*  W.  from  Foa-chow. 
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hundred  great  ships  of  pepper  unload  in  that  port 
every  year,  besides  other  ships  bringing  other 
spices.  That  country  is  very  populous  and  very 
rich,  with  a  multitude  of  provinces  and  kingdoms 
and  cities  without  number,  under  one  sovereign 
who  is  called  the  Great  Elian,  which  name  signi- 
fies King  of  Kings,  whose  residence  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  province  of  Cathay.  His  predecessors 
two  hundred  years  ago  desired  an  alliance  with 
Christendom  ;  they  sent  to  the  pope  and  asked  for 
a  number  of  persons  learned  in  the  faith,  that  they 
might  be  enlightened ;  but  those  who  were  sent, 
bavin?  encountered  obstacles  on  the  way,  returned.^ 
£ven  in  the  time  of  Eugenius  ^  there  came  one  1x> 
Eugenius  and  made  a  declaration  concerning  their 
great  goodwill  toward  Christians,  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  about  many  things,  about  the  great 
size  of  their  royal  palaces  and  the  remarkable 
length  and  breadth  of  their  rivers,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  such  that 
on  one  river  there  are  about  two  hundred  cities, 
with  marble  bridges  very  long  and  wide  and  every- 
where adorned  with  columns.  This  countiy  is 
worth  seeking  by  the  Latins,  not  only  because 
great  treasures  may  be  obtained  from  it,  —  gold, 
silver,  and  all  sorts  of  jewels  and  spices,  —  but  on 
account  of  its  learned  men,  philosophers,  and 
skilled  astrologers,  and  fin  order  that  we  may  seel 
mth  what  arts  anl  deviL  so  powerfol  and  splen- 
did  a  province  is  governed,  and  also  [how]  they 
conduct  their  wars.     This  for  some  sort  of  answer 

^  I  haye  giyen  an  aooonnt  of  Uub  mianon,  above,  p.  281. 
tjOogenhu  IV.,  pope  from  1431  to  1447. 
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to  bis  request,  so  far  as  baste  and  my  occapatums 
bave  allowed,  ready  in  future  to  make  furdier 
response  to  bis  royal  majesty  as  mncb  as  be  may 
wislu    Given  at  Elorence  25tb  June,  1474.' 

^From^  tbe  city  of  lisbon  due  west  diere  are 
26  spaces  marked  on  tbe  map,  eacb  of  wbicb  con- 
tains 250  miles,  as  far  as  tbe  very  great 
and  splendid  city  of  Qoinsay.'  For  it 
is  a  bnndred  miles  in  circmnf erenoe  and 
bas  ten  bridges,  and  its  name  means  City  of  Hea- 
Tm,  and  many  wonderful  tbings  are  told  abont  it 
and  aboat  tbe  multitude  of  its  arts  and  revenues. 
Tbis  space  is  almost  a  tbird  part  of  tbe  wbok 
spbere.  Tbat  dty  is  in  tbe  proYince  of  Mafagi,  or 
near  the  province  of  Catbay  in  wbicb  land  is  tbe 
roval  residence.  But  from  tbe  island  of  Antilia, 
wUdi  you  know,  to  the  Te.7  splendid  islaad  of 


1  This  pnagnph  is  eridentfy  ih«  eoacliaion  of  tiie  letter  to 
GolmibaB,  and  Bot  apart  of  the  letter  to  Martinet  wldeh  baa  joit 
Mided  witk  UkP  data.    la.  Vita  ddt  Ammirmglio  the  two  litten 


>  Ob  modern  maps  Haap«how.  After  1127  Aat  eitjwaa  for 
aams  time  the  eapital  of  Ghlaa,  and  Maroo  Polo^s  same  Qaaasaf 
lepsiseeto  the  Chmeee  word  ITM^-tw  or '^  coital,"  mm  geMraOy 
applied  to  Pekm^.  Macoo  Polo  eaUa  it  the  finest  aai  noUest 
eitj  in  ^  world.  It  appears  that  be  doee  not  oreistate  tibe  at- 
eamf  erenoe  of  ite  waDs  at  100  Chunse  ratios  or  /i,  eqnnmleBt  to 
aboat  30  Eagliab  milee.  It  baa  gread^  diminiahed  sSnee  Ptalo'i 
time»  while  other  cities  have  grown.  Toaeaaelfi  waa  perhaps 
afraid  to  repeat  Polo*s  figure  ss  to  the  onmber  of  stone  bridges; 
Polo  sajs  tiiere  were  12,000  of  them,  higb  enoogb  for  ships  to 
psssvndert  We  thne  eee  bow  bis  Y enotiaa  f eOow-eitim  canw 
toaiekBamebim'^MMBerMareoMifione."  As  Colonel  Tale  es?s, 
'^I  believe  we  mast  not  bring  Mareo  to  bodt  for  die  literal  aceB> 
mej  of  bis  statemeats  as  to  the  bridges ;  bat  all  travellers  baTS 
Botieed  the  nnmber  and  eleganee  of  the  bridges  of  ent 
Ibis  part  of  Ghian.''    Mam  PWo»  tqL  ii.  pw  144 
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Cipango^  there  are  ten  spaces.  For  that  island 
abounds  in  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and 
they  cover  the  temples  and  palaces  with  solid  gold. 
So  through  the  unknown  parts  of  the  route  the 
sti'etches  of  sea  to  be  traversed  are  not  great. 
Many  things  might  perhaps  have  been  stated  more 
clearly,  but  one  who  duly  considers  what  I  have 
said  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  rest  for  himself. 
Farewell,  most  esteemed  one." 

Some  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  Co- 
lumbus wrote  again  to  Toscanelli,  apparently  send- 
ing him  either  some  charts  of  his  own,  or  some 
notes,  or  something  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  No  such  letter  is  preserved,  but  Toscanelli 
replied  as  follows  :  — 

^^  Paul,  the  physicist,  to  Christopher  Columbus 
greeting.^    I  have  received  your  letters,  with  the 
things  which  you  sent  me,  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much.  I  regard  as  noble  and  grand 
your  project  of  sailmg  from  east  to  west  aeoond  lotter 

1.  .        .1        .1...  m        .ii    to  Oolnmbuft* 

according  to  the  indications  fumisned 
by  the  map  which  I  sent  you,  and  which  would  ap- 
pear still  more  plainly  upon  a  sphere.    I  am  much 
pleased  to  see  that  I  have  been  well  understood, 
and  that  the  voyage  has  become  not  only  possible 

1  For  Cipaogo,  or  Japan,  see  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  toI.  li.  pp.  105- 
207.  The  venerable  astronomer's  style  of  oomposition  is  amus- 
ing. He  sets  ont  to  demonstrate  to  Colnmbus  that  the  part  of  the 
Toyage  to  he  accomplished  through  new  and  unfamiliar  strotches 
of  the  Atlantic  is  not  great ;  hnt  he  is  so  f  nil  of  the  glories  of 
Cathay  and  Cipango  that  he  keeps  reverting  to  that  subject,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  his  exposition.  His  aif^nment,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  dear. 

*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  not  forthcoming.  I  translate 
from  ViUi  deff*  Ammiraglioj  cap.  viiL 
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but  certain,^  fraught  with  honour  as  it  must  be, 
and  inestimable  gain,  and  most  lofty  fame  among 
all  Christian  people.  You  cannot  take  in  all  that 
it  means  except  by  actual  experience,  or  without 
such  copious  and  accurate  information  as  I  have 
had  from  eminent  and  learned  men  who  have  come 
from  those  places  to  the  Roman  court,  and  from 
merchants  who  have  traded  a  long  time  in  those 
parts,  persons  whose  word  is  to  be  believed  (jfcr- 
Bone  di  grande  autorita).  When  that  voyage 
shall  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  voyage  to  pow- 
erful kingdoms,  and  to  cities  and  provinces  most 
wealthy  and  noble,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  things 
most  desired  by  us ;  I  mean,  with  all  kinds  of 
spices  and  jewels  in  great  abundance.  It  will  also 
be  advantageous  for  those  kings  and  princes  who 
are  eager  to  have  dealings  and  make  alliances 
with  the  Christians  of  our  countries,  and  to  learn 
from  the  enidite  men  of  these  parts,^  as  well  in 
religion  as  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
For  these  reasons,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  are  of 
great  courage,  and  the  whole  Portuguese  nation, 
which  has  always  had  men  distinguished  in  all  such 
enterprises,  are  now  inflamed  with  desire^  to  exe- 
cute the  said  voyage." 

^  Yet  poor  old  Toscanelli  did  not  Hye  to  see  it  aooomplklied; 
he  died  in  1482,  before  Colnmbiu  left  Portugal. 

*  That  18,  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy.  Toeoanelli  again 
refers  to  Knblai  Khan^s  message  to  the  pope  vhieh  —  more  or 
less  mixed  np  with  the  ragne  notions  about  Prester  John  -^  had  sti- 
dently  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  European  mind.  In  trans- 
lating the  above  sentence  I  have  somewhat  retrenched  its  ezoes^ 
nve  verbiage  without  a£Peoting  the  meaning. 

*  In  including  the  **  whole  Portuguese  nation  '*  as  feeling  tlui 
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These  letters  are  intensely  interesting,  especially 
the  one  to  Martinez,  which  reveaLs  the  fact  that 
as  early  as  1474  the  notion  that  a  westward  route 
to  the  Indies  would  be  shorter  than  the  southward 
route  had  somehow  been  suggested  to  Alfonso 
V, ;  and  had,  moreover,  sufficiently  arrested  his 
attention  to  lead  him  to  make  inquiries  Ytho  snt  ng- 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomer  within  Sume«*o<T 
reach.  Who  could  have  suggested  this  JSSTVm 
notion  to  the  king  of  Portugal?    Was  »cotamim.t 

it  Columbus,  the  trained  mariner  and  map-maker, 
who  might  lately  have  been  pondering  tiie  theo- 
ries of  Ptolemy  and  Mela  as  affected  by  the  voy- 
age of  Santarem  and  Escobar,  and  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  Mofiiz  and  Perestrelo  families  would 
now  doubtless  facilitate  his  access  to  the  court? 
On  some  accounts  this  may  seem  probable,  espe- 
cially if  we  bear  in  mind  Columbus's  own  state- 
ment implying  that  his  appeals  to  the  crown  dated 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  fourteen  years 
in  Portugal 

All  the  circumstances,  however,  seem    to  be 
equally  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  westward  route 
may  have  come  from  Toscanelli  himself,  wm  tomm- 
through  the  medium  of  the  canon  Mar- 
tinez, who  had  for  so  many  years  been  a  member 
of  King  Alfonso's  household.    The  words  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  lend  some  probability  to 
this  view:   ^*I  have  formerly  spoken  with  you 
about  a  shorter  route  to  the  places  of  Spices  by 

dnue,  the  good  astronomer^s  enthusiaain  again  mna  sway  with 
him. 
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ocean  navigation  than  that  which  yon  are  pursii- 
ing  by  Ghiinea."  It  was  accordingly  earlier  than 
1474  —  how  much  earlier  does  not  appear  —  that 
such  discussions  between  Toscanelli  and  Martinez 
must  probably  have  come  to  the  ears  of  King 
Alfonso ;  and  now,  very  likely  owing  to  the  voy- 
age of  Santarem  and  Escobar,  that  monarch  began 
to  think  it  worth  while  to  seek  for  further  infor- 
mation, ^^  an  exhibition  to  the  eye,"  so  that  mari- 
ners not  learned  in  astronomy  like  Toscanelli 
might  ^^  grasp  and  comprehend  ^'  the  shorter  route 
suggested.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Flor- 
entine astronomer,  who  was  seventy-seven  years 
old  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  had  already  for  a  "^ 
long  time  entertained  the  idea  of  a  westwa^rd 
route ;  and  a  man  in  whom  the  subject  aroused"  so 
much  enthusiasm  could  hardly  have  been  reticent 
about  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  Martinez  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  descanted  ^  upon  the  glory 

1  Lnigi  Pnlci,  in  his  famous  romantio  poem  published  in  1481, 

has  a  oonple  of  striking  stanzas  in  which  Astarotte  says  to  Ri- 

naldo  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Heronles  shall  blnsh  to  see 

how  far  beyond  his  Pillars  the  ships  shall  soon  go  forth  to  find 

another  hemisphere,  for  although  the  earth  is  as  round  as  a  wheel, 

yet  the  water  at  any  given  point  Ib  a  plane,  and  inasmuch  as  aU 

things  tend  to  a  common  centre  so  that  by  a  divine  mystery  the 

earth  is  suspended  in  equilibrium  among  the  stars,  just  so  there  is 

an  antipodal  world  with  cities  and  castles  unknown  to  men  of  olden 

time,  and  the  sun  in  hastening  westwards  descends  to  shine  upon 

those  peoples  who  are  awaiting  him  below  the  horizon :  — 

Sappi  ch«  qoMta  opinlone  h  yios 
ParcM  ptd  oltre  nsvicar  ai  poote, 
Per6  ohe  1*  soqtis  in  ogni  parte  A  pisaa, 
Benchi  U  tern  sbbl  forma  dl  mote ; 
Era  pid  grova  allor  la  gente  umana, 
Tal  obe  potrebbe  arroMdme  le  goto 
Krcnle  anoor,  d*  aVer  poati  que*  aegni, 
PorohA  pid  oltre  paeeerenno  i  legnL 
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and  riches  to  be  found  by  sailing  *^  straight  to 
Cathay,"  and  there  were  many  channels  through 
which  Columbus  might  have  got  some  inkling  of 
his  views,  even  before  going  to  Portugal. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  letter  clearly 
proves  that  at  that  most  interesting  period,  in  or 
about  1474,  Columbus  was  already  meditating 
upon  the  westward  route.^     Whether  he  owed  the 

B  poool  andar  giii  nell*  altro  «misperio, 
Par6  che  a]  oentro  ogni  con  repiime : 
Uoohi  la  terra  per  dlvin  miiterio 
Boepeaa  sta  f  ra  le  atelle  mbllme, 
B  laggiii  aon  cittA,  caitella,  e  imperio ; 
Ma  nol  cognobban  quelle  gente  prime. 
Vedi  ohe  U  aol  dl  «*™™*«^t  s'  aftretta, 
Dove  lo  dloo  che  laggld  s'  aepetta. 

Puloi,  Morffanit  Magfftore,  zxr.  229,  230. 

This  prophecy  of  western  diaooyery  combines  with  the  astro- 
nofmical  knowledge  here  shown,  to  remind  as  that  the  Florentine 
Polci  was  a  fellow-townsman  and  most  likely  an  acquaintance  of 
ToacanellL 

*  It  was  formerly  assnmed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  letter 
from  Toscanelli  to  Colmnbns  was  written  and  sent  in  1474.  The 
reader  will  observe,  howeyer,  that  while  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Martinez  is  dated  June  25,  1474,  the  letter  to  Golnmbns,  in  which 
it  was  enclosed,  has  no  date.  But  according  to  the  text  as  giyen 
in  Vita  delP  AmmiragliOf  cap.  viii.,  this  would  make  no  differencCi 
for  the  letter  to  Columbus  was  sent  only  a  few  days  later  than 
the  original  letter  to  Martinez :  "I  send  you  a  copy  of  another 
letter,  which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  (alquafiti  giomi  /a)  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  the  household  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  before  the  wars  of  Castile,  in  reply  to  another,  ^'  etc.  This 
friend,  Martinez,  had  evidently  been  a  gentleman  of  the  house- 
hold of  Alfonso  V.  since  before  the  civil  wan  of  Castile,  which 
in  1474  had  been  going  on  intermittently  for  nine  years  under  the 
feeble  Henry  IV.,  who  did  not  die  until  December  12, 1474.  Tos- 
canelli apparently  means  to  say  **  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  for 
ten  years  or  more  been  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  household,"  etc. ; 
only  instead  of  mentioning  the  number  of  years,  he  alludes  less 
precisely  (as  most  people,  and  perhaps  especially  old  people,  are 
1^^  to  do)  to  the  most  notable,  mentionable,  and  glaring  fact  in 
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idea  to  Toscanelli,  or  not,  is  a  question  of  no  great 
ThetdMtwM  ™poi!'*ance  80  far  as  concerns  his  own 
gjig^j^  originality ;  for  the  idea  was  already  in 
form  of  the  f}^Q  ^ir.  The  originality  of  Columbus 
did  not  consist  in   his   conceiving  the 

the  history  of  the  PeniiiiiilA  for  that  deeade,  —  namely,  the  ernl 
wars  of  Castile.    As  if  an  Amerioaa  writer  iu  1804  had  said,  **  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  secxetaiy  to  A.  B.  since  before  the 
war/'  instead  of  saying  *^  for  four  years  or  more.*'     This  is  the 
only  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  it  stands  abore,  and 
it  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Humboldt  {Examen  critique,  tarn.  L 
p.  225).     Italian  and  Spanish  writers  of  that  day,  however,  were 
lavish  with  their  commas  and  sprinkled  them  in  pretty  much  at 
haphazard.    In  this  case  Ferdinand's  translator,  Ulloa,  sprinkled 
in  one  comma  too  many,  and  it  fell  just  in  front  of  the  claose 
"before  the  wars  of  Castile ;  "  so  that  Toscanelli's  sentence  was 
made  to  read  as  follows :  *'  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  another  letter, 
which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  alriend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of 
the  household  of  the  king  of  Portng^  before  the  wan  of  Gaa- 
tile,  in  reply  to  another,"  etc  Now  this  unhappy  oonuna,  coming 
after  the  word  "  Portugal,"  has  caused  ream  after  ream  of  good 
paper  to  be  inkei  up  in  discussion,  for  it  has  led  some  critics  to 
understand  the  sentence  as  follows :  '*  I  send  you  a  copy,  of  aa- 
other  letter,  which  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  before  the  wan  of 
Castile,  to  a  friend  of  mine,"  etc    This  reading  brought  thiqgs 
to  a  pretty  pass.    Evidently  a  letter  dated  June  25, 1474,  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  ciril  wan  of  Castile,  which  be- 
gan in  1465.     It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  phrase  must 
refer  to  the  "  War  of  Succession  "  between  Castile  and  Portugal 
(in  some  ways  an  outgrowth  from  the  civil  wars  of  Castile)  which 
began  in  May,  1475,  and  ended  in  September,  1479.    M.  d'Aveiao 
thinks  that  the  letter  to  Columbus  must  have  been  written  after 
the  latter  date,  or  more  than  five  years  later  than  the  enclosed 
letter.    M.  Harrisse  is  somewhat  less  exacting,  and  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  written  at  any  time  after  this  war 
had  fairly  beg^n,  —  say  in  the  summer  of  1475,  not  more  than  a 
year  or  so  later  than  the  enclosed  letter.    Still  he  is  disposed  on 
some  accounts  to  put  the  date  as  late  as  1482.    The  phrase  al» 
quanti  giomifa  will  not  allow  either  of  these  interpretations.    It 
means  "  a  few  days  ago/'  and  cannot  possibly  mean  a  year  ago^ 
■till  leas  five  yean  ago.     The  Spanish  retranslator  from  UUm 
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possibility  of  reaching  the  shores  of  Cathay  by  sail- 
ing west,  but  in  his  conceiving  it  in  Buch  distinct 

renden  it  exactly  algunos  dias  hd  (Navanete,  Co2eccian,  torn.  ii. 
p.  7),  and  Humboldt  (loc,  cit.)  has  it  i7  y  a  quelques  jours.  If  we 
oonld  be  Buxe  that  the  expreaeioii  is  a  oorreot  rendering  of  the 
lost  Latin  original,  we  might  feel  erne  that  the  letter  to  Cdlnm- 
bus  mnat  have  been  written  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Angost, 
1474.  Bnt  now  the  great  work  of  Las  Casas,  after  lying  in  man- 
uscript for  814  years,  has  at  length  been  published  in  1875.  Las 
Casas  gives  a  Spanish  yersion  of  the  Tosoanelli  letters  (Hittcria 
de  las  Indias,  torn.  L  pp.  92-97),  which  is  nnqnestionably  older 
than  Ulloa*s  Italian  version,  thoogh  perhaps  not  necessarily  more 
aoenxate.  The  phrase  iA  Las  Casas  is  not  algunos  dias  hd,  bnt 
hd  diasy  L  e.  not  **  a  few  days  ago,"  bnt  '*  some  time  ago."  Josfe 
•which  expression  Toscanelli  used  cannot  be  determined  unless 
somebody  is  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  lost  Latin  original 
The  phrase  in  Las  Casas  admits  much  more  latitude  of  meaning 
tJian  the  other.  I  should  suppose  that  hd  dias  might  refer  to  an 
event  a  year  or  two  old,  which  would  admit  of  the  interpretation 
oonsidered  admissible  by  M.  Harrisse.  I  should  hardly  suppose 
that  it  could  refer  to  an  event  five  or  six  years  old ;  if  Toscanelli 
had  been  referring  in  1479  or  1480  to  a  letter  written  in  1474,  hia 
phrase  would  probably  have  appeared  in  Spanish  as  algunos  aSios 
kd,  L  e.  '*a  few  years  ago,"  not  as  hd  dias,  M.  d'A^eiao's  hy- 
pothesis seems  to  me  not  only  inconsiBtent  with  the  phrase  ha 
dias,  but  otherwise  improbable.  The  frightful  anarchy  in  Caa- 
tile,  which  began  in  1465  with  the  attempt  to  depose  Henry  lY. 
and  alter  the  succession,  was  in  great  measure  a  series  of  rav- 
aging campaigns  and  raids,  now  more  general,  now  more  local,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  Henry's  death 
in  1474.  The  war  which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Castile  by 
Alfonso  y.  of  Portugal,  in  May,  1475,  was  simply  a  later  phase  of 
the  same  series  of  conflicts,  growing  out  of  disputed  claims  to  the 
crown  and  rivalries  among  great  barons,  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  contemporary  anarchy  in  England  called  the  Wan  of  the 
Roses.  It  is  not  likely  that  Toscanelli,  writing  at  any  time  be- 
tween 1475  and  1480,  and  speaking  of  the  ''wars  of  Castile"  in 
the  plural,  could  have  had  1474  in  his  mind  as  a  date  previous  to 
those  wars ;  to  his  mind  it  would  have  rightly  appeared  as  a  date 
in  the  midst  of  them.  In  any  case,  therefore,  his  reference  must 
be  to  a  time  before  1465,  and  Homboldt^s  interpretation  is  in  all 
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and  practical  shape  as  to  be  ready  to  make  the 
adventure  in  his  own  person.  As  a  matter  of  theory 
the  possibility  of  such  a  voyage  could  not  fail  to 
be  suggested  by  the  globular  form  of  the  earth ; 
and  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  that  had  been 
geaerally  adxni«ed  by  men  learned  in  physical 
science.  Aristotle  proved^  from  the  difterent  alti- 
tudes of  the  pole-star  in  different  places,  that  the 
earth  must  necessarily  be  a  globe.  Moreover, 
says  Aristotle,  ^^  some  stars  are  seen  in  Egypt  or 
at  Cyprus,  but  are  not  seen  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  these;  and  the  stars  that  in  the  north 
are  visible  while  they  make  a  complete  circuit, 
there  undergo  a  setting.  So  that  from  this  it  is 
manifest,  not  only  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is 
round,  but  also  that  it  is  part  of  not  a  very  large 
sphere ;  for  otherwise  the  difference  would  not  be 
so  obvious  to  persons  making  so  small  a  change  of 
place.  Wherefore  we  may  judge  that  those  per-' 
80718  wh/}  connect  the  region  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  with  that  towards 
India^  and  who  assert  that  in  this  way  the  sea  is 
ONE,  do  not  assert  things  very  improbable."  ^    It 

probability  correct  The  letter  from  Toecanelli  to  Goliimbaa 
was  probably  written  within  a  year  or  two  after  June  25, 1474 
On  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  ToacaneUi  letters, 
and  because  the  early  texts  are  f  onnd  in  books  which  the  reader 
IS  not  likely  to  have  at  hand,  I  have  given  them  entire  in  the 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

X^y,  ical  fi^  ravra  paly€ff$at  wphs  Hpieroy  rt  col  fi€Vii/i$pit»  furtim 
^iyovfftp  *  &I01  7&P  ip  Aly^WT^  fikp  iurr4pfs  6p&prai,  Koi  V(p2 
K^wpoir  ip  roit  wplhs  iptcrop  9^  x^P^^^'  ^^X  ^fwrrai  ical  rk  Si&  T«ofc 
rht  ip  rois  vpbt  iiptcrhp  ^ip6fitpa  r&p  iurrp&Vf  ip  iictlpois  ToTs  r&roa 
iroicfrai  8^iy.  'Aor'  ob  ftivow  ix  ro^mp  V^Xop  vcpi^cp^f  tuf  rh  0X^ 
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thus  appears  that  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
before  Columbus  took  counsel  of  Tosca-  i^awMMoid 
nelli, "  those  persons  "  to  whom  Aristotle  "  Arutotie. 
alludes  were  discussing,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  this 
same  subject.  Eratosthenes  held  that  it  woidd 
be  easy  enough  to  sail  fi'om  Spain  to  India  on 
the  same  parallel  were  it  not  for  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean.^  On  the  other  hand,  Seneca 
maintained  that  the  distance  was  probably  not  so 
very  great,  and  that  with  favouring  winds  a  ship 
might  make  the  voyage  in  a  few  days.^  In  one 
of  his  tragedies  Seneca  has  a  striking  passage^ 
which  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  referring  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  is  certainly  one  of 

T^f  yrjt,  A\A&  icaU  ff^lpat  oi  fitydXris,  Ov  7^  tip  oSrct  ra^  iwU 
SifXoy  hroUi  fitBurr^fAtvois  otrw  fipax^.  Ai^  robs  6Tro\afi0dyoirras 
cnwcdrrciy  rhtf  Vffp2  riLs  *Jipatc\tlovs  crr^Aaf  rAicov  r^  vcp2  r^v  ^lyBucifPf 
Kol  rovTOv  rhv  rp6woy  §tvat  r^v  OcUarraK  fjSa»^  fi^  \iap  twoKofifid' 
PMw  tarivra  ^Ktlv,  Aristotl^  De  CodOy  u.  14.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  '*  those  persons*'  allege  the  existenoe  of  elephants  alike  in 
Manretania  and  in  India  in  proof  of  their  theory. 

^  *CUrr'  c/  ik^i  rh  fi4yfBos  rov  'ArXarriicov  vekdyovs  iK^Kvt,  k^p 
vXciK  ^i/ioj  iK  T^J  *lfiriplas  tts  riip  'UBik^p  did  rov  a^ov  vo/miAA^- 
Kov.    Straho,  i.  4,  §  6. 

^  ^  Qnantnm  enim  est,  qnod  ab  nllamis  Htoribus  HispaniA  nsqne 

ad  liidos  jacet  ?    Pancissimonmi  dienun  spatimn,  si  navem  snns 

Tentns  impleyit."    Seneca,  Nat,  Quaut.,  i.  pnef.  §  11. 

*  Venient  annla  UBCula  lerit, 
Quibui  Ooeanns  Tincnla  remm 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  telltu, 
Tdthysqne  noroa  detegat  orbes, 
Neo  ait  tarria  nltlma  Thnle. 

Seneca,  Medea,  376. 

In  the  copy  of  Seneca's  tragedies,  published  at  Venice  in  1510, 
bought  at  Valladolid  by  Ferdinand  Ck>lninbns  in  March,  1518,  for 
4  reals  (pins  2  reals  for  binding),  and  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Biblio- 
teca  Golombina,  there  is  a  marginal  note  attached  to  these  verses : 
^'hflBO  prophetia  ezpleta  S  per  patrS  men)  cristofora  coloalmiritS 
■ano  1492." 
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die  most  notable  instances  of  prophecy  on  lecorcL 
There  ^will  come  a  time,  he  says,  in  the  later  years., 
idien  Ocean  shall  loos^i  the  bonds  by  whxcli  we 
have  been  confined,  when  an  immense  land  shall 
^^^  lie  revealed,  and  Tethys  shall  disclose 
new  worlds,  and  Thole  wiU  no  longer 
be  the  most  remote  of  coontries.  In 
Strabo  there  is  a  passage,  less  commonly  noticed, 
which  hits  the  truth — as  we  know  it  to^y — 
even  more  closely.  Having  argued  Uiat  the  total 
length  of  the  Inhabited  World  is  only  about  a 
tliird  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  die 
temperate  zone,  he  suggests  it  as  possible,  or  even 
probable,  that  within  this  space  lliere  may  be  an- 
otlier  Inhabited  World,  or  even  more  tlian  one ; 
but  such  places  would  be  inhabited  by  different 
races  of  men,  with  whom  the  geographer,  whose 
task  it  is  to  describe  the  known  world,  has  no  con- 
cern.^ Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  Strabo's  mind.  In  smi 
speculations,  so  far  as  his  means  of  verification 
went,  he  was  situated  somewhat  as  we  are  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  probable  inhabitants  of  Venus 
or  Mars. 
Early  in  the  Christian  era  we  are  told  by  an 

^  KaAoC/MF  7Jkf»  oiiantfUniy  V  olicovfU9  ica2  yimptfyiuw  •  iMKvtiu 
th  Kmiirrf  «dr^  dkpdiry  (Aiff  jcal  S^  olicovfidrtts  cfym  1^  iobI  vAcU 
out.  Stnbo,  L  4,  §  6 ;  «■)  yiip  c<  otrms  lx«t>  «^  ^*^  ro^rwr  y 
oUfMirai  lihf  wap^  ^p'  ^UX*  ixtitniP  iXK^p  oitmo/ahup  0rr4op. 
$W9p  iarl  9iBap6p,  'Hfup  9k  t^  ip  airrp  tvvta Xc«T^y.  Id.  li. 
6,  f  13.  This  haa  always  seemed  tome  one  of  the  moBfexemarkaUa 
aaticipatioas  of  modem  trnth  in  all  ancient  Htetetoze.  BIr.  Bon- 
Iravy  thinks  it  may  have  sngypested  the  famous  veiaes  of  Seneer 
\aat  qnotod.    History  of  Ameient  Qtogrophtf,  voL  ii.  p.  224 
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eminent  Greek  astronomer  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  sphericily  was  accepted  by  all  competent 
persons  except  the  Epicureans.^     Among  the  Far 
thers  of  the  Church  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  while  in  general  they  denied  the  existence 
of  human  beings  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  CEcumene,  or  Inhabited  World,  chrisSSia 
this  denial  did  not  necessarily  involve 
disbelief  in  the  globular  figure  of  the  eartL^    The 
views  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  of  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  clergy;  down  to  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, were  probably  well  represented  in  the  book,  of 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  already  cited.^    Neverthe- 
less among  the  more  enlightened  clergy  the  views 
of  the  ancient  astronomers  were  never  quite  foiv 
gotten,  and  in  the  great  revival  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
sphericily  was  again  brought  prominently  into  the 
foregroimd.     We  find  Dante  basing  upon  it  the 
oosmical  theory  elaborated  in  his  immortal  poem.^ 
In  1267  Roeer  Bacon  —  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  reports  of  the  ocean  east 
of  Cathay-coUected  passages  from  ancient ^tew 

'  Of  8^  fl/Urtpoi  [i.  e.  the  Stoios]  ica)  iwh  fiaBiiftiirmy  irdErrtt,  m) 
of  9\§iovs  r&»  kth  rov  ^Meparucov  ii^curicaktiov  tr^aipiKlfw  tlrai  rh 
4rx9/ta  T^r  y^s  Hitfitfiai^arro,  Cleomedes,  i.  8  ;  cf .  LnereliiUf 
De  Berum  NcU.f  I  1052-1082 ;  Stobasus,  Edog.  I  10;  Flutaroh, 
De  facie  in  Orbe  Luna,  cap.  Tii 

*  See  Angnstine,  De  civittUe  Dei^  xyi.  9  ;  Laotantiiu,  Irut*  Div^ 
&,  23  ;  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Ezechiel,  L  6 ;  Wliewell*s  Hietorg  <f  thr 
Inductive  Sciences,  vol  L  p.  196. 

*  See  above,  p.  266. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  coemog^pliy  of  the  Divine  Comedy- 
fliiistrated  with  interesting  diagnuna,  see  Artand  de  Momto^ 
Histoire  de  Dante  Aligkierif  Paris,  IS^L 
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to  prove  that  thedistance  £rom  Spain  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  could  not  be  very  great  Bacon's 
argument  and  citations  were  copied  in  an  extremely 
canons  book,  the  *^  Imago  Mondi,*'  published  in 
1410  by  the  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Bishop  fA 
Cambrai,  better  known  by  the  Latinized  form  of 
his  name  as  Petrus  Alliacus.  This  treatise,  which 
Tte  -  T— go  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  enjoyed 
J|^5*^  a  great  reputation,  was  a  favourite 
-^"•■^^  book  with  Columbus,  and  his  copy  of 
it,  covered  with  marginal  annotations  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  stall  preserved  among  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  Biblioteca  Colombina,^  He  found 
in  it  strong  confirmation  of  his  views,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  reading  of  it  may  have  first  put 
such  ideas  into  his  head.  Such  a  point,  however, 
can  hardly  be  determined.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, these  ideas  were  in  the  air.  What  Colum- 
bus did  was  not  to  originate  them,  but  to  incarnate 
them  in  facts  and  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of 
life.    It  was  one  thing  to  suggest,  as  a  theoretical 

^  It  was  first  printed  withoat  indication  of  place  or  dftte,  but 
probably  the  place  was  Paxu  and  the  date  aomewbere  from  148S 
to  1490.  Manoacript  copies  were  Tery  common,  and  Columbus 
probably  knew  the  book  long  before  that  time.  There  is  a  good 
acconnt  of  it  in  Hnmboldt's  Examen  critique,  torn.  L  pp.  Ol-TSi 
06-108.  Hnmboldt  thinks  that  such  knowledge  as  Colnmbus  had 
of  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers  was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  oU 
tained  from  Alliacns.  It  is  donbtfnl  if  Golnmbns  had  any  dneel 
acquaintance  with  the  woiks  of  Roger  Bacon,  bnt  he  knew  tihe 
laber  Co9mograpldeu§  of  Albertns  Magnns  and  the  SpecvUtm  Nih- 
twrak  of  Vincent  de  Beaavaas  (both  abont  1250),  and  drew  ea- 
oonragement  from  them.  He  also  knew  the  book  of  MandeTiUe, 
first  printed  in  French  at  Lyons  in  1480,  and  a  Latin  translatioa 
•f  Marco  Polo,  published  in  1486,  a  copy  of  which,  with  noigiaal 
MS.  notes,  is  now  in  the  Colombinik 
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Aonotatioiis  by  Coluinbiiai 
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possibiliiy ,  that  Cathay  might  be  reached  by 
westward ;  and  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  proTe 
that  the  enterprise  was  feasible  with  the  ships  and 
instruments  then  at  command. 

The  principal  consideration,  of  course,  was  the 
distance  to  be  traversed ;  and  here  Columbus  was 
helped  by  an  error  which  he  shared  with  many 
geographers  of  his  day.  He  somewhat  underesti- 
mated  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  overestimated  the  length  of  Asia.  Hie 
first  astronomer  to  calculate,  by  scientific  mediods, 
the  circumference  of  our  planet  at  the  equator 
Aodeotaiii.  ^^^^^  Eratosthcncs  (b.  c.  276-196),  and 
Sn^ute**  ^®  came  —  all  things  considered — &urly 
£5ui*Sf  ^  near  the  truth ;  he  made  it  25,200  geo- 
^■*^™**^  graphical  miles  (of  ten  stadia),  or  about 
one  seventh  too  great.  The  true  figure  is  21,600 
geographical  miles,  equivalent  to  24,899  English 
statute  miles.^  Curiously  enough,  Posidonius,  in 
revising  this  calculation  a  century  later,  reduced 
the  figure  to  18,000  miles,  or  about  one  seventh 
too  smalL  The  circumference  in  the  latitude 
of  Gibraltar  he  estimated  at  14,000  miles;  the 
length  of  the  (Ecumene,  or  Inhabited  World,  he 
called  7,000 ;  the  distance  across  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Spanish  strand  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia 
was  the  other  7,000.  The  error  of  Posidonius  was 
partially  rectified  by  Ptolemy,  who  made  the  equa* 
torial  circumference  20,400  geographical  miles,  and 

1  See  Heraehel's  Outlines  ofAttnmomy^  p.  140.  For  an  aocoanl 
cf  the  method  employed  by  Entosthenes,  aee  Delambre,  Hutoirt 
de  VaatranQmie  ancienne,  torn.  L  pp.  86-^1 ;  Lewis,  Astronomy  rf 
tke  AndenU,  p.  19a 
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the  length  of  a  degree  56.6  miles.^  This  estimate, 
in  which  the  error  was  less  than  one  sixteenth,  pre- 
vailed until  modem  times.  Ptolemy  also  supposed 
the  Inhabited  World  to  extend  over  about  half  the 
circumference  of  the  temperate  zone,  but  the  other 
half  he  imagined  as  consisting  largely  of  \>ad  lands,, 
quagmires,  and  land-locked  seas,  instead  of  a  vast 
and  open  ocean.^ 

Ptolemy's  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  In- 
habited World  was  considerably  modified  in  the 
minds  of  those  writers  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
book  of  Marco  Polo.  Among  these  persons  was 
Toscanelli.  This  excellent  astronomer  T<„c„em»t 
calculated  the  earth's  equatorial  cir-  ^^SlaST^ 
cumf erence  at  almost  exactly  the  true  **'^* 
figure;  his  error  was  less  than  124  English  miles 
in  excess.  The  circumference  in  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  he  made  26  x  250  x  3 = 19,500  miles.^  Two 
thirds  of  this  figure,  or  18,000  nules,  he  allowed 

^  See  Bnnbnry's  Hittory  of  Ancient  Otogtxqjhy^  voL  ii.  pp.  05- 
97, 546-670;  Mailer  and  Donaldflon,  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
ToL  iii.  p.  26& 

^  Strabo,  in  argning  against  this  theory  of  bad  lands,  ete.,  as 
obetades  to  ocean  nayigation  —  a  theory  which  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  old  as  SSpparohna — has  a  passage  which  finely  expresses 
the  loneliness  of  the  sea :  —  OTrc  yiip  vtpitrKtiy  hrtxtip^frarrts, 
tlra  io^aitrrp4^apT€S,  obx  Mt  ^prtipov  riyhs  iurrtitiirrovafis  mU 
KwKyo^aifff  rhv  hriK^iva  icXovv  iu^oKpovTBriveu  ^alv,  &XA&  iwh 
ieropUa  col  ipftifdas,  ovitkv  ^rrow  riis  BoKdrriis  ixo^tnit  rhw  ic6poif 
(lib.  i.  0^.  L  §  8).  When  one  thinks  of  this  k-ropia  and  ipmidoy 
one  fancies  oneself  far  ont  on  the  Atlantic,  alone  in  an  open  boat 
on  a  olondy  night,  bewildered  and  hopeless. 

*  See  aboTc,  p.  360.  Toscanelli*s  mile  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Knglish  statute  mile.  See  the  very  important  note  in  Vfut- 
lor,  Narr*  and  Grit.  HiMt.fToL  i  p.  51. 
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for  the  length  of  the  CEcumene,  from  Lisbon  east- 
ward to  Quinsay  (i.  e.  Hang-chow),  leaving  6^00 
fop  the  westward  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Qoinsaj. 
Thus  Toscanelli  elongated  Asia  by  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  His  Quinsay  would 
come  about  130^  W.,  a  few  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Zaiton  (L  e. 
Chang-chow),  the  easternmost  city  in  Toscanelli's 
China,  would  come  not  far  from  the  tip  end  of 
Lower  California.  Thus  the  eastei^  coast  of  Q- 
pango,  about  a  thousand  miles  east  from  Zaiton, 
would  fall  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  somewhere  near 
the  ninety-third  meridian,  and  that  island,  being 
over  a  thousand  miles  in  length  north  and  south, 
would  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
^^^  parallel  of  New  Orleans  and  that  of  the 
ip«go.  ^£^  ^f  Ghiatemala.  The  westvrard  voy- 
age from  the  Canaries  to  Cipango,  according  to 
Toscanelli,  would  be  rather  more  than  8,250 
miles,  but  at  a.  third  of  the  distance  out  he  placed 
the  imaginaiy  island  of  ^^Antilia,"  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  supposed  Portuguese  sailors 
to  be  familiar.^  *^  So  through  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  route,"  said  the  venerable  astronomer,  ^  the 
stretches  of  sea  to  be  traversed  are  not  great,'' 

^  The  reader  will  also  notioe  ni>on  Toacanelli'a  map  Ae  isLunb 
of  Braal  and  St  Brandan.  For  an  account  of  aU  tlieae  fabnlons 
ialaiids  aee  Winaor,  Near,  and  Crit,  Hist,,  voL  i.  pp.  4d-^L  The 
name  of  ^  Antilia''  sarvivesui  the  name  "  Antillee,'^  appliedBBoe 
about  1602  to  the  West  India  isla&ds.  All  the  idands  westof 
Tosoanelli's  ninetieth  meridian  belong  in  the  Paeifie.  He  drew 
them  from  his  nnderstanding  of  the  deeoriptions  of  Mareo  Pdoi 
Friar  Odoric,  and  other  traTeUers.  These  were  the  klands  sn^ 
posed,  rightly,  thoogh  ragaeljf  to  abound  in  spioea. 
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—  not  much  more  than  2,000  English  miles,  not 
so  long  as  the  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Guinea 
coast. 

While  Columbus  attached  great  importance  to 
these  calculations   and  carried  Toscanelli's  map 
with  him  upon  his  first  voyage,  he  improved  some- 
what upon  the  estimates  of  distance,  and  thus  made 
his  case  still  more  hopeful.     Columbus  was  not 
enough  of  an  astronomer  to  adopt  Tos- 
canellis  unproved  measurement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
size  of  the  earth.    He  accepted  Ptolemy's  siobe,  the 
figure  of  20,400  geographical  miles  for  cscumene, 
the  equatorial  girth,^  which  would  make  of  the  Atian- 
the   circumference  in    the    latitude  of 

1  Goliuiibns  WM  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  book  of  the 
Arabian  astronomer  Alfragan,  written  about  A.  D.  950,  a  Latin 
translation  of  which  api>eared  in  1447.  There  is  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  it  in  Delambre,  Histoire  de  Pastronomie  du  Moyen  Agty 
pp.  63-73.  Colnmbns  proceeded  throughout  on  the  assumption 
that  the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator  is  56.6  geographical 
miles,  instead  of  the  correct  figure  60.  This  would  oblige  him  to 
reduce  aU  Toscanelli's  figures  by  about  six  per  cent.,  to  begin  with. 
Upon  this  point  we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Columbus 
himself,  in  an  autograph  marginal  note  in  his  copy  of  the  Imago 
Mundi,  where  he  expresses  himself  most  explicitly :  '*  Nota  quod 
sepias  navigando  ex  Ulixbona  ad  Austrum  in  Guineam,  notavi  cum 
diligentia  viam,  ut  solitum  naucleris  et  malineriis,  et  pieteiia  ac- 
cepi  altitudinem  solis  cum  quadrante  et  aliis  instrumentis  plures 
▼ices,  et  inveni  concordare  cum  Alfragano,  yidelicet  respondere 
qnemlibet  gradum  milliariis  o6f.  Quare  ad  banc  mensuram 
fidem  adhibendam.  Tunc  igitur  possumus  dicere  quod  circuitus 
Teme  sub  aras  equinoctiali  est  20,400  milliariorum.  Similiter 
que  id  invenit  magister  Josephns  phisicus  et  astrologus  et  alii 
plnres  missi  specialiter  ad  hoc  per  sereniasimum  regfem  Portu- 
galisB,'*  etc. ;  anglic^,  '*  Observe  that  in  sailing  often  from  Usbon 
aonihwftrd  to  Oninea,  I  carefully  marked  the  course,  according  to 
the  enstom  of  skippers  and  mariners,  and  moreover  I  took  the 
•011*8  altitude  several  times  with  a  quadrant  and  other  instni- 
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the  Canaries  about  18,000 ;  and  Columbus,  on  ihe 
strength  of  sundiy  passages  from  ancient  authors 
which  he  found  in  AUiacus  (cribbed  from  Boger 
Bacon),  concluded  that  six  sevenths  of  this  cir« 
cumf erence  must  be  occupied  by  the  (Ecumene, 
including  Cipango,  so  that  in  order  to  reach  that 
wonderful  island  he  would  only  have  to  sail  over 
one  seventh,  or  not  much  more  than  2,500  miles 
from  the  Canaries.^    An  authority  upon  which  he 

meotB,  and  in.  agreement  with  Alfragan  I  found  tbat  eaeh  degree 
[i.  e.  of  longitude,  meaanred  on  a  great  oirole]  answen  to  66§ 
milea.  So  that  one  may  xely  upon  thia  meaenre.  We  may  tfaer»' 
fore  say  that  the  eqaatorial  eiionmferenoe  of  the  earth  ia  20,400 
miles.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Master  Joseph,  the  phy- 
sioist  [or,  perhaps,  physician]  and  astronomer,  and  several  otheza 
sent  for  this  special  purpose  by  the  most  g^raoious  king  of  Porta- 
gal.*'  — Master  Joseph  was  physician  to  John  IL  of  Portugal,  and 
was  associated  with  Martin  Behaim  in  the  inyention  of  an  im- 
proved astrolabe  which  greatly  facilitated  ocean  navigatioin. — 
The  exact  agreement  with  Ptolemy's  figures  shows  that  by  a  mila 
Columbus  meant  a  geographical  mile,  equivalent  to  ten  Greek 
stadia. 

^  One  seventh  of  18,000  is  2,571  geographical  miles,  equvalent 
to  2,963  English  miles.  The  actual  length  of  Columbus's  fint 
voyage,  from  last  sight  of  land  in  the  Canaries  to  first  aght  of  land 
in  the  Bahamas,  was  according  to  his  own  dead  reckoning  about 
8,2*30  geographical  miles.  See  his  journal  in  Navarrete,  CoUocum^ 
torn,  i  pp.  6-20. 

I  give  here  in  parallel  columns  the  passage  from  Bacon  and  the 
one  from  Alliacus  upon  which  Columbus  placed  so  much  telianoe. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  generous  tolerance  of  mueh  thai 
we  have  since  learned  to  stigmatize  as  plagiarism. 

From    Boger   Bacon,    Opus        From   Petms    Alliawis,   Dt 

Majiu    (a.  d.  1267),    London,  imagine   Mundi    (a.  d.   1410X 

1733,  ed.  Jebb,  p.  183:  —  "Sed  Paris,  oir.  1490,  cap.  viii.  foL 

Axistoteles  vult  in  fine  secundi  13  b :  —  "  Summns  Axistoteles 

CobU  et  Mundi  quod  plus  [teme]  dioit  quod  mare  parvum  est  in- 

habitetur  quam  quarta  pais.  Et  ter  finem  Hispaniai  a  parte  oe«- 

Averroes  hoc  confirmat.    Dioit  dentia  et  inter  primripwum  Inc  jfl 
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placed  great  reliance  in  this  connection  was  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  although  ^^j^  j^^^^^^ 
not  a  canonical  part  of  the  Bible  was  ^Jw? 
approved  by  holy  men,  and  which  ex- 

Azistoteles  fftcd  iliare  parvum    »  parte  orientas,  et  Tnlt  quod 
est  inter  finem  Hi8|>aiiiiB  a  parte    plus    habitetnr   qnam    quarta 
fwyijantis  et  mte^  priqi^xpinm    para,    et    Averroee    hoc    oon- 
InduB  a  parte  orientifl.    Et  Sen-    fixmat.      Insuper  Seneca,  libro 
eca,   libro  qointo   Natoralinm,    quinto  Natoralinm,  dioit  quod 
dicit  qnod  mare  hoc  est  naTi-    mare  est  nayigabile  in  paneis 
gabile  in  pancisaimis  diebns  si    diebns  si  ventns  sit  oonveniens. 
▼entos  sit  conveniens.    £t  Pli-    £t  Flinius  docet  in  Natnralibns, 
nins  docet  in  Natnrilibiis  qnod    libro  seonndo,  qnod  navigatnm 
navigatom  est  a  sinu  Arabioo    est  a  sinn  Arabioo   nsqne  ad 
usque  ad  Gades:   nnde  refert    Qades    Heronlis   non    mnltom 
qnendam    fngisse    a  rege   sno    magno  tempore, 
pne  timore  et  intravit   sinum 
Maris  Rnbri  .  •  .  qni  circiter 
gpntinm    nayigationia   annnalia 
distat  a  Man  Indieo:  ...  ex 
qno  patet  prinoipinm  Indies  in 
oriente  mnltnm  a  nobis  distare 
et  ab  Huipania,  postqnam  tan- 
torn  distat  a  prinoipio  Arabiss 

Teians  Tndiam.   A  fine  HispaniiB  nnde  oonoln- 

sab  terra  tarn  parrnm  mare  est  dnnt  aliqni,  qnod  mare  non  est 
qnod  non  potest  oooperire  tres  tantnm  qnod  possit  oooperire 
qnartas  terrse.  Et  hoc  per  tres  qnartas  terrss.  Aocedit  ad 
anctoritatem  alterins  conside-  hoc  anotoritas  Esdra  libro  sno 
ratioius  probatnr.  Kam  Esdras  qnarto,  dioentis  qnod  sex  partes 
dieit    qnarto   libro,    qnod   sex 

partes  terra  sunt  habitataa  et    terrae  sunt  habitatfls  et  septima 
septima  est  cooperta  aqnis.    Et    est  cooperta  aqnis, 
ne  aUqnis  impediat  hano  auoto- 
xitatem,  dioens  qnod  liber  ille 
est  apooryphns  et  ignotss  ano- 

toritatis,    dieendnm    est   quod    onjus  libri  anctoritatem  sanoti 
saneti  habnemnt  iUnm  libmm    habnerunt  in  rcTerentia*" 
in  nam  et  confirmant  Teritates 
per  iUum  libmm." 

Colombna  most  either  haye  cazried  the  book  of  Alliaons  with 
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pressly  asserted  that  six  parts  of  the  earth  (L  e.  of 
the  length  of  the  CE^cumene^  or  north  temperate 
zone)  are  inhabited  and  only  the  seventh  part 
covered  with  water.  From  the  general  habit  of 
Columbus's  mind  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
chiefly  upon  this  scriptural  authority  that  he  based 
his  confident  expectation  of  finding  land  soon  after 
accomplishing  seven  hundred  leagues  fi'om  the 
Canaries.  Was  it  not  as  good  as  written  in  the 
Bible  that  land  was  to  be  found  there  ? 

Thus  did  Columbus  arrive  at  his  decisive  con- 
clusion^ estimating  the  distance  across  the  Sea  of 
Darkness  to  Japan  at  something  less  than  the 
figure  which  actually  expresses  the  distance  to  the 
West  Indies.  Many  a  hopeful  enterprise  has  been 
rained  by  errors  in  figuring,  bat  iMs  wrong  cal- 

him  on  Iub  rojt^gemy  or  else  have  read  his  favourite  piwagea  mitil 
he  knew  them  by  heart,  as  may  be  seen  from  .the  foUoinngf  paa- 
sage  of  a  letter,  written  from  Hispaniola  in  1498  to  Ferdinuid 
and  Isabella  (KavarretOi  torn  i  p.  261) :  — ''  £1  Aristotel  dice  <iiie 
este  mnndo  es  peqnefio  y  es  el  agna  mny  poea,  y  que  faeilmente 
se  pnede  pasar  de  Espalia  k  las  Indias,  y  esto  confirma  el  Aveniys 
[Averroes],  y  le  alegfa  el  cardenal  Pedro  de  Aliaoo,  antorizaado 
este  deoir  y  aqnel  de  Seneoa,  el  qnal  conforma  oon  estos.  ...  A 
esto  trae  una  antoridad  de  Esdras  del  teroero  libro  snyo,  *^«»^^ 
dioe  que  de  siete  partes  del  mnndo  las  seis  son  desenbiertas  y  Ift 
una  es  cnbierta  de  agna,  la  oual  antoridad  es  aprobada  por  San- 
tos, los  cnales  dan  antoridad  al  3°  ^  4°  libro  de  Esdras,  ans(  eome 
es  S.  Agnstin  4  S.  Ambrosio  en  sn  exdmeron"  etc.  —  '*  Singular 
period,*'  exolaims  Humboldt,  '*when  a  mixture  of  testimonies 
from  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  Esdras  and  Seneca,  on  the  smaU 
extent  of  the  ocean  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  continental 
land,  afforded  to  monarohs  guarantees  for  the  safety  and  expe- 
diency of  costly  enterprises  I  "  Coamoi,  tr.  Sabine,  vol.  iL  p.  250 
The  pasBag^s  cited  in  this  note  may  be  found  in  Humboldt,  Exa» 
ncn  critique^  tom.  L  pp.  65-60.  Another  interesting  passage  from 
Imago  Mundi,  cap.  zr.,  is  quoted  on  p.  78  of  the  same  wotlc. 
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eolation  waa  certainly  a  great  help  to  ColombuB. 
When  we  consider  How  difficult  he  found  portm»te 
it  to  obtain  men  and  ships  for  a  voyage  JjJjJhlid' 
supposed   to  be  not  more  than  2,500  '"^* 
mUes  in  this  new  and  untried  direction,  we  must 
admit  that  his  chances  would  have  been  poor  in- 
deed if  he  had  proposed  to  sail  westward  on  the 
Sea  of  Darkness  for  nearly  12,000  miles,  the  real 
distance  from  the  Canaries  to  Japan.     It  was  a 
case  where  the  littleness  of  the  knowledge  was  not 
a  dangerous  but  a  helpful  thing.    If  instead  of  the 
somewhat  faulty  astronomy  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
very  hazy  notions  prevalent  about  ^^the  Indies,'' 
the  correct  astronomy  of  Toscanelli  had  prevailed 
and  had  been  joined  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
eastern  Asia,  Columbus  would  surely  never  have 
conceived  his  great  scheme,  and  the  discovery  of 
America  would  probably  have  waited  to  be  made 
by  accident.^     The  whole  point  of  his 
scheme  lay  in  its  promise  of  a  shorter  point  and 
loute  to  the  Indies  than  that  which  the  cSmib«u's 
Portuguese  were    seeking   by  way  of 
Guinea.     Unless  it  was  probable  that  it  could 
furnish  such  a  shorter  route,  there  was  no  reason 
for  such  an  extraordinary  enterprise. 

The  years  between  1474  and  1480  were  not  fa- 
vourable for  new  maritime  ventures  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  government.  The  war  with  Castile 
absorbed  the  energies  of  Alfonso  Y.  as  well  as  his 
money,  and  he  was  badly  beaten  into  the  bargain. 
About  this  time  Columbus  was  writing  a  treatise 

^  See  beiow,  toL  iL  p.  90. 
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on  ^  the  five  habitable  zones,"  intended  to  refute 

the  old  notions  about  reeiona  so  fiery 
■peouutiona     OF  SO  iTOzen  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  man. 

As  this  book  is  lost  we  know  little  ot 
nothing  of  its  views  and  speculations,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  writing  it  Columbus  utilized  sundry 
observations  made  by  himself  in  long  voyages  into 
the  torrid  and  arctic  zones.  He  spent  some  time 
HiB  Toyace  **  *^®  f  ortrcss  of  Sau  Jorge  de  la  Mina, 
to  ooiDM.  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  made  a  study  of 
that  equinoctial  climate.^  This  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  1482,  the  year  in  which  the  fortress 
was  built.  Five  years  before  this  he  seems  to  have 
gone  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a  fragment 
of  a  letter  or  diary,  preserved  by  his  son  and  by 
Las  Casas,  he  says  :  —  '^  In  the  month  of  February, 

1477, 1  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  beyond 
intothelrotio  the  islaud  of  Thule,  [to  ?]  an  island  of 

which  the  south  part  is  in  latitude  73% 
not  63°,  as  some  say ;  and  it  [i.  e.  Thule]  does  not 
lie  within  Ptolemy's  western  boundary,  but  much 
farther  west.  And  to  this  island,  which  is  as  big 
as  England,  the  English  go  with  their  wares,  e»- 
pecially  from  Bristol.  When  I  was  there  the  sea 
was  not  frozen.'  In  some  places  the  tide  rose  and 
fell  twenty-six  fathoms.  It  is  true  that  the  Thule 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  lies  where  he  says  it  does, 
and  this  by  the  moderns  is  called  Frislanda.*'  ^ 

^  Yita  deW  Ammiraglio^  cap.  iv. ;  Las  Gasaa,  HUtoria,  tom.  L 
p.  49. 

^  *'  lo  naTigai  1'  anno  m  gcoo  lxxvii  nel  meae  di  Febnio  oltcm 
Tile  iflola  cento  leghe,  la  oni  parte  Anstrale  ^  lontana  daU'  Elqni- 
Dottialeaettantatr^  gradi,  e  non  seasantatrd,  oome  alonni  TOg^UoDo ; 
p&  giaoe  dentro  deUa  lineat  ol^o  inoliide  V  Oooidente  di  Tolomac^ 
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Taken  as  it  stands  this  passage  is  so  bewildering 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  have  come  in  just 
this  shape  from  the  pen  of  Columbus.  It  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  abridged  from  some  diary  of  his  by 
some  person  unfamiliar  with  the  Arctic  seas  ;  and 
I  have  yentured  to  insert  in  brackets  a  little  prep- 
osition which  may  perhaps  help  to  straighten  out 
the  meaning.  By  Thule  Columbus  doubtless  means 
Iceland,  which  lies  between  latitudes  64^  and  67°, 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  ran  be- 
yond it  as  far  as  the  little  island,  just  a  hundred 
leagues  from  Iceland  and  in  latitude  _ 
71*^,  since  discovered  by  Jan  Mayen  in  re«jhed  j»n 
1611.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is 
more  intelligible.  It  is  true  that  Iceland  lies 
thirty  degrees  farther  west  than  Ptolemy  placed 
Thule;  and  that  for  a  century  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  the  English 
did  much  fishing  in  the  waters  about  Iceland, 

ma  h  molto  piii  Oocidentale.  £t »  qnesta  isola,  che  h  tanto  g^nmde, 
eome  1'  Lughilterra,  Taono  gV  Ingiem.  con  le  loro  mercatantie, 
■pecialmente  qvelli  di  Bristol.  £t  al  tempo  ohe  io  yi  andai,  non 
era  ooiig«lato  il  mare,  quantnnqne  yi  f  ossero  si  grooe  maree,  ohe 
in  alcnni  Inoghi  ascendeva  ventisei  braccia,  e  dlscendeya  altretanti 
in  altezza.  ^  bene  il  vero,  che  Tile,  qnella,  di  cni  Tolomeo  fa 
mentione,  giaoe  dove  egli  dice ;  &  qnesta  da*  modemi  ^  ohiamata 
Frialanda."  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio^  cap.  iv.  In  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1571,  there  are  no  quotation-marks ;  and  in  some  modem 
editions,  where  these  are  supplied,  the  quotation  is  wrong'ly  made 
to  end  just  before  the  last  sentence,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  like 
a  gloss  of  Ferdinand*  s.  This  is,  however,  impossible.  Ferdinand 
died  in  1530,  and  the  Zeno  narratiTe  of  Frislanda  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1558,  so  that  the  only  source  from  which  that  name 
eonld  have  come  into  his  book  was  his  father's  document.  The 
genuineness  of  the  passage  is  proved  by  its  recurrence,  almoti 
word  for  word,  in  Las  Casas,  Historia^  tom.  i  p.  48. 
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and  carried  wares  thither,  especially  from  Bristol.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Frislanda  Colom- 
bos  means  the  Fseroe  islands,^  which  do  lie  in 
•Dd  stopped  ^^®  latitude  though  not  in  the  longitude 
atioeiand.  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  As  for  the 
voyage  into  the.  Jan  Mayen  waters  in  February,  it 
would  be  dangerous  but  by  no  means  impossible.' 
In  another  letter  Columbus  mentions  visiting  Eng- 
land, apparently  in  connection  with  this  voyage,^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  went  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship  from  Bristol. 

The  object  of  Columbus  in  making  these  long 
voyages  to  the  equator  and  into  the  polar  circle 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  gather  observations  upon 
climate.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
made  a  stop  at  some  point  in  Iceland,  it  was 
conjectured  by  Finn  Magnusson  that  Columbus 
The  hypoth.  flight  havc  Icamed  something  about  Vin- 
iUfmb^'^^  land  which  served  to  guide  him  to  his 
indVndS^  owu  enterprise  or  to  encourage  him  in 
^e  vjiSS  it-  Starting  from  this  suggestion,  it 
▼qyagea.  YiBs  bccn  argued  ^  that  Columbus  must 

have  read  the  geographical  appendix  to  Adam  of 
Bremen's  '^  Ecclesiastical  History ;  **  that  he  must 

^  See  Thorold  Rogers,  The  Economic  LUerpretation  of  Hutonf, 
London,  1888,  pp.  103,  319. 

3  See  aboTe,  p.  236. 

'  See  the  graphic  description  of  a  voyage  in  these  waters  in 
Maroh,  1882,  in  Nansen's  TTie  First  Crossing  of  Grtedand^  Lon- 
don, 1890,  YoL  i.  pp.  149-152. 

^  '*  £  Yidi  tutto  il  Levante,  e  tntto  il  Ponente,  ohe  a  dice  per 
andare  vetso  il  Settentrione,  cio&  V  Inghilterra,  e  ho  oamminate 
per  Li  Guinoa."     Vita  deW  Ammiraglioj  cap.  it. 

*  See  Andenon*s  America  not  discovered  bjf  Columbus,  Chicago^ 
1874 ;  3d  ed.  enUrged,  Chicago,  1883. 
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have  understood,  as  we  now  do,  the  reference 
therein  made  to  Yinland ;  that  he  made  his  voyage 
to  loehtnd  in  order  to  obtain  further  information ; 
that  he  there  not  only  heard  about  Yinland  and 
other  localities  mentioned  in  the  sagas,  but  also 
mentally  placed  them  about  where  they  were 
placed  in  1837  by  Prof essor  Eafn;  that,  among 
other  things,  he  thus  obtained  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  latitude  28^ 
N. ;  and  that  during  fifteen  subsequent  years  of 
'weary  endeavour  to  obtain  ships  and  men  for  his 
westward  voyage,  he  sedulously  refrained  from 
using  the  most  convincing  argument  at  his  com- 
mand, —  namely  that  land  of  continental  dimen- 
sions had  actually  been  found  (though  by  a  veiy 
different  route}  in  the  direction  which  he  indi- 
cated. 

I  have  already  given  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Columbus  arrived  at  the  firm  belief 
that  by  sailing  not  more  than  about  2,500  geograph- 
ical miles  due  west  from  the  Canaries  he  should 
reach  the  coast  of  Japan.  Every  step  of  that  ex- 
planation is  sustained  by  documentary  evidence, 
and  as  his  belief  is  thus  completely  accounted  for, 
the  hypothesis  that  he  may  have  based  it  upon  in- 
formation obtained  in  Iceland  is,  to  say  the  least, 
superfluous.  We  do  not  need  it  in  order  to  ex- 
plain his  actions,  and  accordingly  his  actions  do 
not  affoi*d  a  presumption  in  favour  of  it.  There 
is  otherwise  no  reason,  of  course,  for  Thathypothp 
refusing  to  admit  that  he  might  have  ^^"J 
obtained  ioformation  in  Iceland,  were  *'"'»^<»>'- 
there  any  evidence  that  he  did.     But  not  a  scrap 
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of  such  eTidenoe  has  ever  been  produced.  TSirearj 
8tq»  in  the  ScandinaTian  hypothesb  is  a  pure  as- 
somptioii. 

fint  it  is  assomed  that  Columbus  must  faa^e 
read  the  appendix  to  Adam  of  Bremen's  histoiy. 
But  really,  ^while  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  should 

have  reaik  that  document,  it  is,  on  the 
•btotk^^^  whole,  improbable.     The  appendix  was 
"  "Su^  first  printed  in  Lindenbrog's  edition, 
to       published  at    Leyden,  in  1595.     The 

eminent  Norwegian  historian,  GrustaT 
Storm,  finds  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  just  six 
MSS.  of  Adam's  works  can  now  be  traced.  Of 
these,  two  were  preserved  in  Denmark,  two  in 
Hamburg,  one  had  perhaps  already  wandered 
souihward  to  Leyden,  and  one  as  far  as  Yiennm. 

Dr.  Storm,  therefore,  feels  sure  that 
miMtef*  Columbus  never  saw  Adam's  mention 
if  te  taAd         of  Vinland,  and  pithily  adds  that  ^  had 

Columbus  known  it,  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  perhaps  to  the  North  Pole."  ^  From  the  ao* 
count  of  this  mention  and  its  context,  which  I 
have  already  given,^  it  b  in  the  highest  degree  inir- 
probable  that  if  Columbus  had  read  the  passi^  he 
could  have  tmderstood  it  as  bearing  upon  his  own 
problem.    There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  the 

^  **  Det  er  derfor  sikkert,  at  Colnmbnt  ikke,  flom  nogle  ha* 
fonnodet,  kaa  have  kjendt  Adam  af  Bremena  Beretmii^  om  V»* 
land ;  t!  kan  gjerne  tUfsie,  at  hayde  Colnmbiu  kjendt  den,  viUU 
den  ikke  haye  kunnet  yiae  ham  Yei  til  Vesten  (Indieii),  mtm 
kaiMke  tU  Kordpolen."  Aarb^  for  NordUk  (Hdkyndigkti, 
1887,  U.  2,  p.  801. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  210. 
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assumption  that  Columbus  went  to  Iceland  in 
order  to  make  inquiries  about  Vinland. 

It  may  be  argued  that  even  if  he  did  not  go  for 
such  a  purpose,  nevertheless  when  once  there  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  incidentally  to  get  the 
information.     This,  however,  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Observe  that  our  sole  authority  for  the  journey 
to  Iceland  is  the  passage  above  quoted  at  second- 
hand from  Columbus  himself;   and  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  to  show  whether  he  staid  a  few  hours 
or  several  weeks  ashore,  or  met  with  any  i^  j^,  ^i^^mvh 
one  likely  to  be  possessed  of  the  know-  wo^J'SSS' 
ledge  in  question.     The  absence  of  any  J^™ utortoiy 
reference  to  Vinland  in  the  Zeno  narra-  *"^*^'»**»^ 
tive  is  an  indication  that  the  memory  of  it  had  faded 
away  before  1400,  and  it  was  not  distinctly  and  gen- 
erally revived  until  the  time  of  Torfseus  in  1705.^ 

^  In  1689  the  Swedish  writer,  Ole  Rudbeck,  could  not  nnder- 
Btand  Adam  of  Bremen's  allnston  to  Vinland.  The  passage  is 
instraetive.  Rudbeck  declares  that  in  speaking  of  a  wine-grow- 
ing oonntry  near  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  Adam  must  have  been  mis- 
led by  some  poetical  or  fignrative  phrase ;  he  was  deceiyed  either 
by  his  trost  in  the  Danes,  or  by  his  own  credulity,  for  he  mani- 
festly refers  to  Finland^  for  which  the  form  Vifdand  does  not  once 
oeeia  in  Sturleson,  etc :  —  "  Ne  tamen  poetis  solis  hoc  loqnendi 
genus  in  suis  regionum  laudationibus  f  amiliare  f  uisse  qnis  existi- 
met,  sacras  adeat  literas  qus9  PalmstiniB  f secunditatem  appella- 
faooejluentorum  kutis  &  mellis  designant.  Tale  aliquid,  sine  omne 
dnbio,  Adamo  Bremensi  quondam  peisuaserat  insuUm  ease  in 
ultimo  aeptentrione  sitam,  man  glaciali  vioinam,  vini  f  eraoem,  A 
ea  propter  fide  tamen  Danorum,  Virdandiam  diotam  prout  ipse 
•  •  .  fateri  non  dubitat.    Sed  deceptum  eum  hac  siye  Danorum  -^ 

fide,  siye  eredulitate  sua  planum  facit  affine  isti  Tocabulum  JPVn- 
landite  proyincin  ad  Regnum  nostrum  pertinentis,  pro  quo  apnd 
Snorronem  &,  in  Hist.  Kegum  non  semel  occurrit  Vinlandice  no- 
men,  onjua  promontorium  ad  ultimum  septentrionem  &  usque  ad 
mare  glaeiale  seae  eztendit"  Rudbeck,  Atland  eUer  ifaiiAciaiy 
Upsala,  oir.  1689,  p.  291. 
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But  to  hear  about  Yinland  was  one  thing,  to  be 
guided  by  it  to  Japan  was  quite  another  afiEair.  It 
was  not  the  mention  of  timber  and  peltries  and 
Skrselings  that  would  fire  the  imagination  of  Co- 
lumbus; his  dreanls  were  of  stately  cities  ^th 
busy  whanres  where  ships  were  laden  with  silks 
and  jewels,  and  of  Oriental  magnates 
hMidi^iM  decked  out  with  ^barbaric  pearl  and 
wufy  half  gold,"  dwelling  in  pavilions  of  marble 
wttfanoh  and  jasper  amid  flowery  eardens  in  ^^  a 
«f  St.  Bratt-     summer  fanned  with  spice."     The  men- 

ilill*t  lilt  • 

tion  of  Yinland  was  no  more  likely  to 
excite  Columbus's  attention  than  that  of  St^  Bran- 
dan's  isle  or  other  places  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
western  ocean.     He  was  after  higher  game. 

To  suppose  that  Columbus,  even  had  he  got 
hold  of  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  and  conned  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  vriih  a  learned  interpreter 
at  his  elbow,  could  have  gained  from  it  a  know- 
ledge of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 


hAT6  obteiofld  is  simply  preposterous.    It  would  be  im- 

■onroe  Ut  possiblc  to  cxtract  any  such  knowledfre 

Ofrfnton  of  fha  *  "^    -  ,  ^^ 

width  <rffto  from  that  document  to-day  without  the 


aid  of  our  modem  maps.  The  most 
diligent  critical  study  of  all  the  Icelandic  sources 
of  information,  with  all  the  resources  of  modem 
scholarship,  enables  us  vrith  some  confidence  to 
place  Yinland  somewhere  between  Cape  Breton 
and  Point  Judith,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  be> 
tween  two  points  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  four  degrees  in  latitude  and  more  than  eleyen 
degrees  in  longitude  I  When  we  have  got  thus  far, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  the  coast  in  question  bo 
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longs  to  the  same  continental  system  as  the  West 
Indies,  we  can  look  at  our  map  and  pick  up  our 
pair  of  compasses  and  measure  the  width  of  the 
ocean  at  the  twenty-eighth  parallel.  But  it  is  not 
the  mediseval  document,  but  our  modem  map  that 
guides  us  to  this  knowledge.  And  yet  it  is  inno- 
cently assumed  that  Columbus,  without  any  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  America,  and 
from  such  vague  data  concerning  voyages  made  five 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  by  men  who  had  no 
means  of  reckoning  latitude  and  longitude,  could 
have  obtained  his  figure  of  2,500  miles  for  the 
▼oyage  from  the  Canaries  to  Japan  I  ^  The  fallacy 
here  is  that  which,  underlies  the  whole  Scandina- 
vian hypothesis  and  many    other    fanciful    geo- 

^  The  source  of  sach  a  oonhuion  of  ideas  is  probably  ihe  ridio- 
vlons  map  in  Rafn*s  ArUigpdtaia  Americana^  upon  which  North 
America  is  represented  in  all  ihe  aocnraoy  of  outline  attainable 
by  modem  maps,  and  then  the  Icelandic  names  are  put  on  where 
Bafn  thought  they  ought  to  go,  i.  e.  Markland  upon  Nova  Sootia, 
^(^nland  upon  New  England,  etc.  Any  person  using  such  a  map 
is  liable  to  forget  that  it  cannot  possibly  represent  the  crude  no- 
tions of  locality  to  which  the  reports  of  the  Norse  Toyages  must 
liaTe  given  rise  in  an  ignorant  age.  (The  reader  will  find  the  map 
xeprodueed  in  Winsor,  Narr,  and  Crit,  HisLj  L  96.)  Rafn's  fault 
was,  howeyerf  no  greater  than  that  committed  by  the  modem 
makers  of  so-called  "  ancient  atlases ''  —  still  current  and  in  use 
hi  schools — when,  for  example,  they  take  a  correct  modem  map 
of  Europe,  with  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  upon  countries  so 
dimly  known  to  the  ancients  as  Scandinaria  and  Hindustan,  but 
now  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy,  they  simply  print  the  ancient 
names  1 1  Nothing  but  confusion  can  come  from  using  such 
wretched  maps.  The  only  safe  way  to  study  the  history  of 
gecigraphy  is  to  reproduce  the  ancient  maps  themselyes,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  present  work.  Many  of  the  maps  given  below  in  the 
■eoond  Tolume  will  illustrate  the  slow  and  painful  growth  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  North  American  coast  during  the  two  centuries 
after  Columbus. 
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graphical  speculations.     It  is  the  fallacy  of  pro 
jecting  our  present  knowledge  into  the  past. 

We  have  next  to  inquire,  if  Columbus  had  heard 
of  Vinland  and  comprehended  its  relation  to  his 
own  theory  about  land  at  the  west,  why  in  the 
world  should  he  have  concealed  this  val- 
kBown  «Mi  uable  knowledge  ?  The  notion  seems  to 
tiieyiiiiMid  be  that  he  must  have  kept  it  secret 
ttMrtrongwfe    through  an  imworthy  desire  to  claim  a 

motlTM  for  ...•        •.•  .         i*ii       1 

proehUmiog  it  pnonty  m  discovery  to  wmcn  he  knew 

for  oonoMiing  that  he  was  not  entitled.^  This  is  pio- 
it.  •  . 

jecting  our  present  knowledge  into  the 

past  with  a  vengeance.  Columbus  never  professed 
to  have  discovered  America ;  he  died  in  the  belief 
that  what  he  had  done  was  to  reach  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  by  a  shorter  route  than  the  Portu- 
guese. If  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  North* 
men  had  once  come  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  to 
some  unknown  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  had  no 
motive  for  concealing  such  a  fact,  but  the  strongest 
of  motives  for  proclaiming  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  given  him  the  kind  of  inductive  argument 
which  he  sorely  needed.  The  chief  obstacle  for 
Columbus  was  that  for  want  of  tangible  evidraice 
he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  men's  reason  with 
scientific  arguments.  When  you  show  things  to 
yoimg  children  they  are  not  content  with  locddng ; 
they  crave  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  than  the 
eyes  alone  can  give,  and  so  ihey  reach  out  and 


1  "The  fftolt  tliat  we  find  with  Cdnmbiis  is,  tbaft  be  wm  ooI 
honest  and  fnok  enovgh  to  teU  where  and  how  he  had  obtained 
Ua  previoos  infonnatioa  about  the  buida  whieh  be  pretended  ti 
diaeorer."    Aadenon,  Amtriea  moi  diMcovend  6y  ColmmitUy  p.  OOL 
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handle  the  things.  So  when  ideas  are  presented  to 
growiHip  men,  they  are  apt  to  be  onwilling  to  trust 
to  the  eye  of  reason  until  it  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  eye  of  sense ;  and  indeed  in  most  affairs  of 
life  such  caution  is  wholesome.  The  difference  be- 
tween Columbus  and  many  of  the  ^^  practical  '*  men 
whom  he  sought  to  convince  was  that  he  could  see 
with  his  mind's  eye  solid  land  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Darkness  while  they  could  not.  To  them  the  ocean, 
like  the  sl^,  had  nothing  beyond,  unless  it  might  be 
the  supernatural  world.^  For  while  the  argument 
from  the  earth's  rotundity  was  intelligible  enough, 
tliere  were  few  to  whom,  as  to  Toscanelli,  it  was  a 
liTuig  truth.  Even  of  those  who  admitted,  in  the- 
ory, that  Cathay  lay  to  the  west  of  Europe,  most 
deemed  the  distance  untraversable.  Inductive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  accessible  land  to  the 
west  was  thus  what  Columbus  chiefly  needed,  and 
what  he  sought  every  opportunity  to  find  and  pro- 
duce ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find  anything  more 
substantial  than  sailors'  vague  mention  of  drift- 
wood  of  foreign  aspect  or  other  outlandish  jetsam 
washed  up  on  the  Portuguese  strand.^    What  a 

^  See  below,  p.  898,  note. 
.  *  For  example,  the  pilot  Martiii  Yicenti  told  GolnmboB  that 
1 ,200  miles  west  of  Gape  St.  Vincent  he  had  picked  up  from  the 
■ea  a  piece  of  carred  wood  evidently  not  oarred  with  iron  tools. 
Pedro  Correa,  who  had  married  Columbns's  wife^s  sister,  had  seen 
upon  Porto  Santo  a  similar  piece  of  earring  that  had  drifted  from 
ihe  west.  Hoge  reeds  sometimes  floated  ashore  npon  those  islands, 
and  had  not  Ptolemy  mentioned  enormous  reeds  as  growing  in 
eastern  Asia  ?  Pine-trees  of  strange  species  were  driyen  by  west 
winds  npon  the  coast  of  Fayal,  and  two  corpses  of  men  of  an  nn- 
known  race  had  been  washed  ashore  npon  the  neighbouring  island 
•f  FloTM.   Certain  sailors,  on  a  voyage  from  the  Azores  to  Ireland, 
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godsend  it  would  have  been  for  Columbas  if  lie 
could  have  had  ilie  Vinland  business  to  hurl  at  the 
heads  of  his  adyeisaries  I  If  he  could  have  said, 
*^  five  hundred  years  ago  some  Icelanders  coasted 
westward  in  the  polar  regions,  and  then  coasted 
southward  until  ihey  reached  a  country  beyond 
the  ocean  and  about  opposite  to  France  or  Portu- 
gal ;  therefore  that  country  must  be  Asia,  and  I 
can  reach  it  by  striking  boldly  across  the  ocean, 
which  will  obviously  be  shorter  than  going  down 
by  Ghiinea,*'  —  if  he  could  have  said  this,  he  would 
have  had  precisely  the  imanswerable  argument  for 
lack  of  which  his  case  was  waiting  and  suffering. 
Jn  persuading  men  to  furnish  hard  cash  for  his 
commercial  enterprise,  as  Colonel  Higginson  so 
neatly  says,  ^an  ounce  of  Vinland  would  have 
been  worth  a  pound  of  cosmography."  ^  We  may 
be  sure  that  ihe  nlence  of  Columbus  about  tiie 
Norse  voyages  proves  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
them  or  quite  failed  to  see  their  bearings  upon  his 
own  undertaking.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  deci- 
sive. 

Furthermore,  this  silence  is  in  harmony  with  the 
&ct  that  in  none  of  his  four  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  did  Columbus  betray  any  consdousness 
that  there  was  anything  for  him  to  gain  by  steer- 
ing toward  the  northwest.  If  he  could  correctly 
have  conceived  the  pontion  of  Vinland  he  surely 
would  not  have  conceived  it  as  south  of  the  f(»^ 

had  cMisiit  gliinpw  of  1— d  on  the  wMlt«»dlwlkf^ed  it  to  b>  ^ 
ooMtoff''Tartn7;'*«liL,ot0.  Bf^VHadtir  Ammira^ia^9Kf.j^ 
Siiieo  he  dted  tkeas  Mikn,  why  did  he  Boi  dto  Iko 
il  he  knew  vhat  they  had  doM  f 
1  L^^Huimrjf^At  l7«W£tatei,p.51 
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tieA  parallel.     On  his  first  Toyage  he  steered  due 
west  in  latitude  28°  because  Toseanelli  HotrMeofa 
phioed   Japan   opposite   the    Canaries.  ^SS^t 
When  at  length  some  doubts  began  to  $^i!^^* 
arise  and  he  altered  his  course,  as  we    ®^"™**"*' 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  change  was  toward  the 
southwest.    His  first  two  voyages  did  not  reveal  to 
him  the  golden  cities  for  which  he  was  looking,  and 
when  on  his  third  and  fourth  voyages  he  tried  a 
different  course  it  was  farther  toward  the  equator, 
not  farther  away  from  it,  that  he  turned  his  prows. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  thought  of  Vinland 
appears  in  anything  that  he  did. 

Finally  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  memory  of  Yin- 
land  was  such  a  living  thing  in  Iceland  in  1477 
that  a  visitor  would  be  likely  to  be  told  about  it, 
why  was  it  not  sufficiently  alive  in  1498 
to  call  forth  a  protest  from  the  North?  vormw 

«  1     11  1       loBlttna  utter 

When  the  pope,  as  we  snail  presently  a  protest  in 
see,  was  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
the  Spanish  crown  was  entitled  to  all  heathen  lands 
and  islands  already  discovered  or  to  be  discovered 
in  the  ocean  west  of  the  Azores,  why  did  not  some 
zealous  Scandinavian  at  once  jump  up  and  cry  out, 
^  Look  here,  old  Columbus,  we  discovered  that 
western  route,  you  know  1  Stop  thief !  "  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  wait  more  than  a  hundred 
years  longer  before  the  affair  of  Vinland  was  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  ? 

Simply  because  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  knowledge  of  North  American 
geography  had  reached  such  a  stage  of  complete- 
ness as  to  suggest  to  anybody  the  true  significance 
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of  the  old  voyages  from  Greenland.  That  sigiiifi. 
canoe  could  not  have  been  understood  by  Leif  and 
Thorfinn  themselves,  or  by  the  compilers  of  Hanks- 
b6k  and  Flateyar-bok,  or  by  any  human  being,  un- 
til about  the  time  of  Henry  Hudson.     Not  earlier 

TiMidMor  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^"^®  should  we  expect  to  find 
3Jj"J|;f~.  it  mentioned,  and  it  is  just  then,  in  1610, 
er^&MrfM**  that  we  do  find  it  mentioned  by  Amgrim 
S£LS?!?r  Jonsson,  who  calls  Yinland  "an  island 
^**^'  of  America^  in  the  region  of   Green* 

land,  perhaps  the  modem  Estotilandia."  ^  This  is 
the  earliest  glimmering  of  an  association  of  the 
idea  of  Yinland  vrith  that  of  America. 

1  **  Tbumo  Terrf  LaadaRolfoni  qiMaptMn  imntimttrcm  9am  'Vm- 
Imdwiin  olim  TilMidiit  no  dioCam;  d«  qua  alibi  innilam  nenqw 
Amsrioa  •  ngioiie  GronlAiidin,  qiue  fortft  hodie  EetotalaiMtia,** 
ete.     07910900,  Hambnig,  1610,  p.  120. 

Alnaham  Ortelim  in  1606  speaks  of  tlio  Nordunon  eoBohtg  to 
Ametioa,  bvt  bases  bis  opimoii  upon  the  Zeno  nanatiTe  (paUished 
in  16^)  aad  vpon  the  sound  of  die  name  Norumbeffa,  and  appam 
ently  knows  nothinfj:  of  Yinland:  — "  losephns  Aoosta  in  bis  bot^ 
Die  Natmra  nam  arhit  indenon  by  many  reasons  to  prone,  tihat 
tins  pait  of  Awunea  was  originally  inhabited  by  eettaine  Tndiana, 
fbioed  diither  by  tsmpestnons  weather  oner  the  Soath  sea  irfiich 
now  they  oaU  Mare  del  Zor.  Bnt  to  me  it  seemes  more  probable, 
ont  of  the  historie  of  the  two  Zeni,  gentlemen  of  Yenioe,  . . .  Hiat 
this  Kew  World  many  ages  past  was  entred  npon  by  some  island- 
etsof  J&Bnipe,asttamelyof  6ra9i2iiMf,Ialsnd,andFri8land;  bei^g 
maoh  neerer  thereunto  than  the  Indians,  nor  disioyned  thence  .  . . 
by  an  Ocean  so  huge,  aad  to  the  Indians  so  Tnnanignble.  Also, 
what  else  may  we  ooaieetnre  to  be  ngnified  by  this  Nonambeffa  [the 
name  of  a  North  region  of  Awterioa]  bnt  that  from  Norwajfj  mg^ 
nifying  a  Nortii  land,  some  Colonie  in  times  past  hath  hither 
beene  tianqdaated  ?  *'  Hhaotrv^cAe  YfUelToritf,  London,  1606. 
p.  5.  These  passages  axe  qnoted  and  disoassed  by  BesTea,  7^ 
FUdirng  if  Windamd  tkt  Qcod^  pp.  95,  96.  The  soppoaed  eon- 
nsetion  of  J^enua6e^  with  Karway  is  very  doabtfoL  Poasibly 
Slephaains,  in  his  map  of  1510  (ToffBos,  Oromlamdia  oaCt^no, 
1706),  may  luive  had  rsfenaBS  to  Labradgr  or  the  noftli  of  Nei^ 
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The  genesis  of  the  grand  scheme  of  Colmnbns 
has  now  been  set  forth,  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
fulness.  The  caxdinal  facts  are  1,  that  the  need 
'For  some  such  scheme  was  suggested  in  B^nn,<of «» 
1471,  by  the  discovery  that  the  Gxdnea  g3J!SbM»i 
coast  extended  south  of  the  equator;  "c**™^ 
2,  that  by  1474  advice  had  been  sought  from 
Toscanelli  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  not  veiy 
long  after  1474  by  Coltunbus;  3,  that  upon  Tos- 
eanelli's  letters  and  map,  amended  by  the  Ptole- 
maic estimate  of  the  earth's  size  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  passages  quoted  in  the  book  of  Alliacus  (one 
of  which  was  a  verse  from  the  Apocrypha),  Colum- 
bus based  his  firm  conviction  of  the  feasibleness  of 
the  western  route.  How  or  by  whom  the  sugges- 
tion of  that  route  was  fii'st  made  —  whether  by 
Columbus  himself  or  by  ToscaneUi  or  by  Fernando 
Martinez  or,  as  Antonio  Gallo  declares,  by  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,^  or  by  some  person  in  Portugal 
whose  name  we  know  not  —  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide.  Neither  con  we  fix  the  date  when  Colum- 
bus first  sought  aid  for  his  scheme  from  the  Portu- 
guese government.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  talking  about 
it  before  1474 ;  but  the  affair  did  not  come  to  any 
kind  of  a  climax  untU  after  his  return  from  Guinea, 
some  time  after  1482  and  certainly  not  ^,^j^^ 
later  than  1484.  It  was  on  some  ac-  {^^^^ 
counts  a  favourable  time.  The  war  "*«»i»b«- 
with  Castile  was  out  of  the  way,  and  Martin  Be- 
haim  had  just  invented  an  improved  astrolabe  which 

^  Ghkllo,  De  navigcUione  Cdumhi,  apud  Muratorii  Rerum  Itali' 
^ffrum  Sariptores,  torn,  zxiii.  ooL  302. 
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made  it  ever  so  much  easier  to  find  and  keep  one's 
latitude  at  sea.     It  was  in  1484  that  Portuguese 
discoYeries  took  a  fresh  start  after  a  ten  years'  lull, 
and  Diego  Cam,  with  the  learned  Behaim  and  his 
bran-new  astrolabe  on  board,  was  about  to  sail   a 
thousand  miles  farther  south  than  white  men  had 
ever  gone  before.     About  this  time  the  scheme  of 
Columbus  was  formally  referred  by  King  John  TT. 
to  the  junto  of  learned  cosmographers  from  whom 
the  crown  had  been  wont  to  seek  advice.    The  pro- 
ject was  condemned  as  '^  Yisionary,"  ^  as  indeed  it 
was,  —  the  outcome  of  vision  that  saw  farther  than 
those  men  could  see.    But  the  king,  who  had  some 
of  his  uncle  Prince  Henry's  love  for  bold  enter- 
prises, was  more  hospitably  inclined  toward  the 
ideas  of  Columbus,  and  he  summoned  a  council  of 
Kegotiauona     ^^^  most  leamed  men  in  the  kingdom  to 
5dth  jSh^n.    discuss  the  question.^     In  this  council 
of  Portug»L      ^g  jjg^  scheme  found  some  defenders, 

while  others  correctly  urged  that  Columbus  must 
be  wrong  in  supposing  Asia  to  extend  so  far  to 
the  east,  and  it  must  be  a  much  longer  voyage 
than  he  supposed  to  Cipango  and  Cathay.^    Others 

^  Lftfuente,  Historia  de  E^HxHa,  torn.  ix.  p.  428. 

'  Vaaconcellos,  Vida  del  rey  Don  Juan  IL,  lib.  iy. ;  La  ClMe, 
Histoire  de  Portugal^  lib.  ziii. 

'  The  Portugfuese  have  never  been  able  to  f orgiTe  Coliuobiui  for 
diBCOvering'  a  new  world  for  Spain,  and  their  chag^rin  aometimet 
▼ents  itself  in  amusing  ways.  After  all,  says  Cordeiro,  Columbna 
was  no  snch  g^at  man  as  some  people  think,  for  he  did  not  dia- 
ooTer  what  he  promised  to  discover ;  and,  moreover,  the  Porta- 
gnese  gpeographen  were  right  in  condenming  his  scheme,  because 
it  really  is  not  so  far  by  sea  from  Lisbon  aroond  Africa  to  Hin- 
dnstan  as  from  Lisbon  by  any  practicable  route  westward  to 
Japan  I    See  Laciano  Cordeiro,  De  la  part  pri$e  par  Ui  Porto^otf 
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argaed  that  the  late  war  had  impoyerished  the 
oonntry,  and  that  the  enterprises  on  the  African 
coast  were  all  that  the  treasury  could  afford.  Here 
the  demands  of  Columbus  were  of  themselves  an 
obstacle  to  his  success.  He  never  at  any  time 
held  himself  cheap,^  and  the  rewards  and  honours 
for  which  he  insisted  on  stipulating  were  greater 
than  the  king  of  Portugal  felt  inclined  to  bestow 
npon  a  plain  Genoese  mariner.  It  was  felt  that  if 
the  enterprise  should  prove  a  failure,  as  very  likely 
it  would,  the  less  heartily  the  government  should 
have  committed  itself  to  it  beforehand,  the  less  it 
would  expose  itself  to  ridicule.  King  John  was 
not  in  general  disposed  toward  unfair  and  dishon- 
est dealings,  but  on  this  occasion,  after  much  par- 
ley, he  was  persuaded  to  sanction  a  proceeding 

dans  la  dicouverU  d'Amiriqw,  Lisbon,  1876,  pp.  23,  24,  20,  SO. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  answer  to  be  made  to  this 
aignment.    Logic  is  logic,  says  the  wise  Autocrat :  ~ 

"  Bod  of  the  wonderful  one-hoaa  ahay, 
Logic  la  logic,  that  *•  all  I  aay." 

Cofdeiro's  book  is  elaborately  criticised  in  the  learned  work  of 
Pfospero  Peragallo,  Cristoforo  Colombo  in  PortogaUo :  studi  critici, 
Genoa,  1882. 

^  '*  Perciocehi  essendo  V  Ammiraglio  di  generon  ed  alti  pensieri, 
▼oUe  capitolare  con  sno  g^rande  onore  e  rantaggio,  per  hisoiar  la 
memoria  soa,  e  la  g^randezza  della  sua  casa,  conforms  alia  gran- 
dezxa  delle  sue  opere  e  de'  suoi  meriti.''  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio^ 
cap.  XL  The  jealous  Portuguese  historian  speaks  in  a  somewhat 
different  tone  from  the  affectionate  son : —  "  Ve<S  requerer  A  el  rey 
Dom  JoSo  que  le  desse  algums  naTios  pera  ir  A  descobrir  a  ilha 
de  Gypango  [sic]  i>er  esta  mar  occidentaL  ...  El  rey,  porque  via 
war  este  ChristoySo  Colom  homem  falador  e  glorioso  em  mostrar 
anas  habilidades,  e  mas  f  antastico  et  de  imaginacfto  com  sua  ilha 
de  Cypango,  que  oerto  no  que  dezia:  dayalhe  pouco  credito." 
Baifoe,  Decada  primeira  da  Asia,  Lubon,  1752,  Uy.  iiL  cap.  xL 
{oL56. 
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quite  unworthy  of  him.  Having  obtained  Colum> 
A  shabby  bus's  Sailing  plaus,  he  sent  out  a  ship 
*''**^  secretly,  to   carry  some  goods  to  the 

Cape  Verde  islands,  and  then  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  the  westward  voyage.  If  there  should 
turn  out  to  be  anything  profitable  in  the  scheme, 
this  would  be  safer  and  more  frugal  than  to  meet 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  this  ambitious  foreigner. 
So  it  was.  done ;  but  the  pilots,  having  no  grand 
idea  to  urge  them  forward,  lost  heart  before  the  stu- 
pendous expanse  of  waters  that  confronted  them, 
and  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  to  Lisbon ;  where- 
upon Columbus,  having  been  informed 
leaves  Porta-  of  the  trick,^  departed  in  high  dudgeon, 
to  lay  his  proposals  before  the  crown  of 
Castile.     He  seems  to  have  gone  rather  suddenly, 

^  It  has  been  nrged  in  ihe  king's  defence  tibat  '*  snch  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  an  instance  of  bad  faith  or  perfidy  (!)  but  rather 
of  the  policy  customary  at  that  time,  -which  consisted  in  distmst- 
ing  everything  that  was  foreign,  and  in  promoting  by  whateyer 
means  the  national  glory.'*  Yes,  indeed,  whether  the  means  were 
fair  or  foul.  Of  coarse  it  was  a  common  enough  policy,  bnt  it 
was  lying  and  cheating  all  the  same.  ^*  NSo  f  oi  sem  dnyida  por 
mk  fh  ou  perfidia  que  tacitamente  se  mandon  armar  ham  navio  k 
cu jo  capitfto  se  confiou  o  piano  que  Colombo  hayia  proposto,  e  ouj» 
execn^ao  se  Ihe  enoarregou ;  mas  sim  por  seg^r  a  politica  naqnelle 
tempo  usada,  que  toda  consistia  em  olhar  com  desoonfian^  para 
tudo  o  que  era  estrangeiro,  e  en  promoyer  por  todos  os  modos  a 
gloria  nacional.  O  capitSo  nomeado  para  a  empreza,  como  nSo 
tiyesse  nem  o  espirito,  nem  a  conyicQfto  de  Colombo,  depots  da 
huma  curta  viagem  nos  mares  do  Oeste,  f  eznse  na  volta  da  tetra : 
e  arribou  k  Lisboa  descontente  e  desanimado."  Campe,  HUtoria 
do  descobrimerUo  da  America,  Paris,  1836,  tom.  i.  p.  13.  The 
frightened  sailors  protested  that  Tou  might  as  wvul  ezpxot  to 

FIND  LAND  IN  THB  8KT  AS  IN  THAT  WAgTB  OF  WATKB8 !       Sm 

Las  Casas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  tom.  i.  p.  221.    Las  Casas  calls  till 
king's  conduct  by  its  right  name,  doUadura^  **  trickery.'' 
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leaving  his  wife,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  one 
or  two  childreQ  who  must  also  have  died,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  never  saw  them  again.  But  his 
son  Diego,  aged  perhaps  four  or  five  years,  he  took 
with  him  as  far  as  the  town  of  Huelva,  near  the 
little  port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  where  he  left  him 
with  one  of  his  wife's  sisters,  who  had  married  a 
man  of  that  town  named  Muliar.^  This  arrival  in 
S])ain  was  probably  late  in  the  autumn  of  1484, 
and  Columbus  seems   to  have  entered  ^nd  enter*  the 


into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  JJI^h^iow- 
bella  January  20,  1486.     What  he  was  ^^^ 
doing  in  the  interval  of  rather  more  than  a  year 
is  not  known.      There  is  a  very  doubtful  tradition 


'  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  on  the  aathority  of  Vita  deW 
Ammiraglio,  cap.  zi.,  that  his  wife  had  lately  died ;  but  an  aato- 
graph  letter  of  Colnmbus,  in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  descend- 
ant and  representatiTe  the  present  Duke  of  Yeraguas,  proves  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  this  letter  Columbus  says  expressly  that 
when  he  left  Portugal  he  left  wife  and  children,  and  never  saw 
them  again.  (Navarrete,  CoUccioti,  torn.  ii.  doc.  cxzzviL  p.  255.) 
A£  Las  Casas,  who  knew  Diego  so  well,  also  supposed  his  mother 
to  have  died  before  his  father  left  Portugal,  it  is  most  likely  that 
ahe  died  loon  afterwards.  Ferdinand  Columbus  says  that  Dieg^ 
was  left  in  charge  of  some  f tiais  at  the  oonyent  of  La  RAbida 
near  Palos  (loc.  cit.) ;  Las  Casas  is  not  quite  so  sure ;  he  thinks 
Diego  was  left  with  some  friend  of  his  father  at  Palos,  or  perhaps 
{par  ventwra)  at  La  Rdbida.  (Hiatoria,  torn.  L  p.  227.)  These 
mistakes  were  easy  to  make,  for  both  La  Ribida  and  Huelva  wer« 
close  by  Palos,  and  we  know  that  Diego's  annt  Muliar  was  living 
at  Hnelva.  (Las  Casas,  cp,  cit.  torn.  L  p.  241 ;  Harrisse,  tom.  L 
pp.  279,  356,  301 ;  tom.  ii.  p.  229.)  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Colum- 
bus never  visited  La  Ribida  before  the  autumn  of  1491  (see  be- 
kyw,  p.  412).  My  own  notion  is  that  Columbus  may  have  left  his 
wife  with  an  infant  and  peihaps  one  older  child,  relievii^  her  of 
the  care  of  IMego  by  taking  him  to  his  annt,  and  intending  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  reunite  the  family.  He  clearly  did  not  know  at 
the  outset  whether  he  should  stay  in  Spain  or  not. 
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that  he  tried  to  interest  the  republic  of  Grenoa 
in  his  enterprise,^  and  a  still  more  doubtful  ru- 
mour that  he  afterwards  made  proposals  to  the 
Venetian  senate.^  If  these  things  ever  happened, 
there  was  time  enough  for  them  in  this  year,  and 
they  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  any  later  period. 
In  1486  we  find  Columbus  at  Cordova,  where  the 
sovereigns  were  holding  court.  He  was  unable  to 
effect  anything  imtil  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  Isa- 
bella's finance  minister  Alonso  de  Quintanilla,  who 
had  a  mind  hospitable  to  large  ideas.  The  two 
sovereigns  had  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  such 
things,  for  there  was  a  third  king  in  Spain,  the 
Moor  at  Granada,  whom  there  now  seemed  a  fair 
prospect  of  driving  to  Africa,  and  thus  ending  the 
struggle  that  had  lasted  with  few  intermissions  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  The  final  war  with  Gra- 
nada had  been  going  on  since  the  end  of  1481,  and 
considering  how  it  weighed  upon  the  minds  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
cosmography  got  any  hearing  at  all.  The  affair 
was  referred  to  the  queen's  confessor  Fernando  de 
Talavera,  whose  first  impression  was  that  if  what 
Columbus  said  was  true,  it  was  very  strange  that 
other  geographers  should  have  failed  to  know  aQ 
about  it  long  ago.  Ideas  of  evolution  had  not  yet 
begun  to  exist  in  tliose  days,  and  it  was  thought 
that  what  the  ancients  did  not  know  was  not  worth 

^  It  restB  upon  an  improbable  statement  of  Ramnsio,  wbo  places 
the  event  as  early  as  1470.  The  first  Genoese  writer  to  aUnde  to 
it  is  Casonif  Annali  della  Republica  di  Oenova,  Qenoa,  1708,  ppii 
2&-^l.    Such  testimony  is  of  smaU  value. 

*  First  mentioned  in  1800  by  Marin,  Storia  del  coaiimrctb  dd 
Veneziani,  Yenioe,  179&-1806,  torn,  vii  p.  236. 
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knowing.  Toward  the  end  of  1486  the  Spanish 
Bcvereigns  were  at  Salamanca,  and  Talavera  re- 
ferred the  question  to  a  junto  of  learned  j^e  junto  at 
men,  including  professors  of  the  famous  ^•'»°»"«^ 
aniTersity.^  There  was  no  lack  of  taunt  and  ridi- 
cule, and  a  whole  arsenal  of  texts  from  Scripture 
and  the  Fathers  were  discharged  at  Columbus,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  quite  a  number  were  inclined 
to  think  that  his  scheme  might  be  worth  trying, 
and  that  some  of  his  most  firmly  convinced  sup- 
porters were  priests.  No  decision  had  been  reached 
when  the  sovereigns  started  on  the  Malaga  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  of  1487. 

After  the  surrender  of  Malaga  in  August,  1487, 
Columbus  visited  the  court  in  that  city.  For  a 
year  or  more  after  that  time  silken  chains  seem  to 
have  bound  him  to  Cordova.  He  had  formed  a 
connection  with  a  lady  of  noble  family,  gj^  ^ 
Beatriz  Enriquez  de  Arana,  who  gave  cSUSSSj 
birth  to  his  son  Ferdinand  on  the  16th  ^"«-  ^^ 
of  August,  1488.^  Shortly  after  this  event,  Colum- 
bus made  a  visit  to  Lisbon,  in  all  probability  for 

^  The  description  usually  given  of  this  conf eience  rests  npon 
the  anthority  of  Remesal,  Hittoria  de  la  prouineia  de  Chyapa,  M»- 
dxid,  1619,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  52.  Las  Casas  merely  says  that  the 
question  was  referred  to  certain  persons  at  the  court,  Hitt.  de  las 
Indiag,  torn.  L  p.  228.  It  is  probably  not  true  that  the  project  of 
Colombas  was  officially  condemned  by  the  nniyersity  of  Sala- 
manca as  a  corporate  body.  See  Camara,  Religion  y  Cienda^  Val- 
ladoUd,  1880,  p.  261. 

*  Some  liistoriaiis,  unwilling  to  admit  any  blemishes  in  the 
ehanieter  of  Colnmbos,  haye  supposed  that  this  union  was  sano- 
tioned  by  marriage,  but  this  is  not  probable.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  tendeily  attached  to  Beatrix,  who  survired  him  many  y< 
BeeHaxxMW,  torn.  iL  pp.  359-357. 
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the  purpose  of  meeting  his  brother  Bortlwilomew, 
BarthoiooMw  ^^^  ^**^  retumed  in  the  last  .^eek  of 
retSS^ftrom  December,  1487,  in  the  Dias  expedition, 
^>d*Sope  ^^  *^®  proud  news  of  the  discovery 
Dec.,  i48r      Qf  ^3  Capc  of  Good  Hopc,^  which  was 

1  The  authority  for  Bartholomew  GoliunbiiB  hamng  sailed  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Dias  is  a  manosoript  note  of  his  own 
in  Ghristopher*s  copy  of  the  Imago  Mundi  :  "  Nota  quod  hoe  anno 
de  88  [it  should  be  87]  in  mense  deoembri  appulit  in  Ulizbona 
Bartholomeus    Didaous    capitanens    trinm    carabelamm    qnem 
niiserat  sereuissimns  rex  Portngalie  in  Ghuneam  ad  tentandnnoi 
tenam.    £t  rennnciayit  ipse  serenissimo  regi  pront  naTigayerat 
ultra  jam  navigata  lenchas  600,  videlicet  450  ad  anstrom  et  150 
ad  aquilonem  usque  montem  per  ipsum  nominatum  Caho  de  boa 
ttperan/Qd  quem*  in  Agesimba  estimamus.     Qui  quidem  in  eo  loco 
invenit  se  distare  per  astrolabium  ultra  lineam  equinoctialem  gra- 
dus  35.    Quem  yiagium  piotavit  et  scripsit  de  leuoha  in  lencham 
in  una  carta  navigationis  ut  oculi  yisum  oetenderst  ipso  serenissimo 
regL    In  quibus  omnibus  interfui."    M.  Vamhagen  has  examined 
this  note  and  thinks  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Christopher  C<^ 
lumbus  {Bulletin  de  G^ographie,  Janvier,  1858,  tom.  xy.  p.  71) ; 
and  M.  d'Avezao  (Canevas  ckronologique,  p.  58),  accepting  this 
opinion,  thinks  that  the  words  in  quibuB  omnibus  interfitij  "  in  aU 
of  which  I  took  part,''  only  mean  that  Christopher  was  present 
in  Lisbon  when  the  expedition  retumed,  and  heard  the  whole 
story  I    With  aU  possible  respect  for  such  great  scholars  as  MM. 
d'Ayezao  and  Varnhagen,  I  submit  that  the  opinion  of  Las  Gasaa, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  note,  must  be  much  better  than 
theirs  on  such  a  point  as  the  handwriting  of  the  two  brothers. 
When  Las  Casas  found  the  note  he  wondered  whether  it  was 
meant  for  Bartholomew  or  Christopher,  i  e.  wondered  which  of 
the  two  was  meant  to  be  described  as  having  **  taken  part ; "  but 
at  all  events,  says  Las  Casas,  the  handwriting  is  Barth<Jomew'8  :-^ 
^  Estas  son  palabras  escritas  de  la  mano  de  Bartolom^  Colon,  no 
s^  si  las  escribi6  de  si  6  de  su  letra  por  su  hermano  Cristobal 
Colon."    Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  idle  to  suppose  that 
Las  Casas  could  have  been  mistaken  about  the  handwriting ;  he 
evidently  put  his  mind  on  that  point,  and  in  the  next  breath  he 
goes  on  to  say,  'Ma  letra  yo  conozoo  ser  de  Bartolom^  Colon, 
porque  tuve  muchas  suyas,''  i.  e.  **I  know  it  is  Bartholomew*! 
writiog,  for  I  have  had  many  letters  of  his ;  "  and  again  "  estai 
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li^tly  believed  to  be  the  extremity  of  Af  rioa ;  and 
we  can  well  understand  how  Christopher,  on  seeing 
the  success  of  Prince  Henry's  method  of  reaching 
the  Indies  so  nearly  vindicated,  must  have  become 
more  impatient  than  ever  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  his  own  method.     It  was  probably  not  long 

palabTAS  .  .  .  de  la  misma'  letra  y  xnano  de  Bartdom^  Colon,  la 
eoal  may  bien  conod  y  a^ra  tengo  hartas  oartai  y  letraa  luyaii 
traiando  deste  viaje,"  L  e.  "  these  words  .  .  .  from  the  very 
imting  and  hand  of  Bartholomew  Ccdnmhos,  which  I  knew  Tery 
well,  and  I  hare  to-day  many  charts  and  letters  of  his,  treatin|^ 
of  this  Toyage."  (Hitt.  de  lot  Indieu,  tom.  L  pp.  213, 214. )  This 
laat  sentence  makes  Las  Gasas  an  independent  witness  to  Bar- 
tholomew's presence  in  the  expedition,  a  matter  about  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  What  pnzzled  him  was  the  qnestion, 
not  whether  Bartholomew  went,  but  whether  Christopher  coold 
hare  gone  also, "  pndo  ser  tambien  qne  se  hsilase  Cristobal  Colon." 
Now  Christopher  certainly  did  not  go  on  that  Toyage.  The  expe- 
dition started  in  Angnst,  1486,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  in  Decern* 
ber,  1487,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months  and  seventeen  days, 
"ancsido  dezaaeis  meses  et  dezasete  dias  qne  erSo  partidos  delle.'* 
(BamiB,  Decada  primeira  da  Asia^  Lisbon,  1752,  torn.  L  foL  42, 
44.)  The  aeeoast4xx>k  of  file  treasury  of  Castile  shorn  that  sums 
of  money  were  paid  to  Chxistoi^er  at  Serine,  Hay  5,  July  3, 
Angnst  27,  and  October  15,  1467 ;  so  that  he  could  not  haTC  gone 
with  Dias  (see  Hanisse,  torn.  iL  p.  191).  Neither  could  Chris- 
topher hare  been  in  lisboii  in  December,  1487,  when  tlie  little 
fleet  returned,  for  his  safe-condnet  fnnn  Eong  John  is  dated 
March  20, 1488.  It  was  not  nntS  tlie  antmnn  of  1488  that  Co- 
himbus  made  tJais  Tint  to  Portugal,  and  M.  d*Ayexae  has  got  the 
letnm  of  the  fleet  a  year  too  late.  Barthalomew's  note  followed 
a  enstom  which  made  1488  b^gin  at  Christmas.  1487. 

In  reading  a  later  chapter  of  Las  Casas  for  another  purpose 
(torn.  L  p.  227),  I  come  again  upon  this  point.  He  rightly  oon- 
elndes  that  CkriBtojdier  could  not  hare  gone  with  Diss,  and 
again  declares  moat  positiTely  tliat  the  hatidwnting  of  the  note 
Bartfaolamew^B  and  not  Christopher*s. 

footnote  affords  a  good  illnstration  of  the  kind  of  diffi^ 
eoities  that  surround  sndi  a  subject  as  the  life  of  Columbus,  and 
tiia  eaae  witli  which  an  mronss  of  iqgennity  may  diseorer  mare'a 
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after  Bartholomew's  return  that  Christoplier  de* 
termined  to  go  and  see  him,  for  he  applied  to  King 
John  II.  for  a  kind  of  safe-conduct,  which  was 
duly  granted  March  20,  1488.  This  document^ 
guarantees  Christopher  against  arrest  or  arraign- 
ment or  detention  on  any  charge  civil  or  criminal 
whatever,  during  his  stay  in  Portugal,  and  com- 
mands all  magistrates  in  that  kingdom  to  respect 
it.  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  geographical  speculations  he  had 
neglected  his  business  affairs  and  left  debts  behind 
him  in  Portugal  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
arrested.  The  kin&:'s  readiness  to  srant 
TUiuB«rthoi.  the  desired  privilege  seems  to  mdicate 

omew  at  Lis-         _  _  _  ••••■1         1  m 

bon,  cir.  Sept.,  that  he  may  have  cherished  a  hope  of 
regaining  the  services  of  this  accom- 
plished chart-maker  and  mariner.  Christopher  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  until  late  in  the 
summer,^  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
waited  for  the  birth  of  his  child  and  some  assur- 
ance of  its  mother's  safety.  On  meeting  Barthol- 
omew he  evidently  set  him  to  work  forthwith  in 
Bod  lenda  him  D^^king  overtuTcs  to  thc  courts  of  Eng- 
toEDguod.  ijm^j  and  France.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  Bartholomew  should  first  set  out  for 
Bristol,  where  old  shipmates  and  acquaintances 
were  sure  to  be  found.  It  appears  that  on  the 
way  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  thus  some 
delay  was  occasioned  before  he  arrived  in  London 

^  It  may  be  found  in  NAvarrete,  Coleccion  de  vioffes,  torn.  n.  pjk 
5,6. 

^  The  acoonnt-book  of  the  treasury  shows  that  on  Jane  10  ha 
was  stiU  in  Spain.    See  Harrissei  torn,  i  p.  355. 
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and  showed  the  king  a  map,  probably  similar  to 
Toseanelli's  and  embellished  with  quaint 

■r     i  •  A  J  .1  •  Bartholomew, 

L«atin  verses.     An   entry  on  this   map  after  miahap«, 
informs  us  that  it  was  made  by  Bar-  und  dr.  Feb., 

1490* 

tholomew  Columbus  in  London,  Febru- 
ary 10, 1488,  which  I  think  should  be  read  1489 
or  even  1490,  so  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
about  that  time  or  perhaps  later  that  he  approached 
the  throne.^    Henry  VII.  was  intelligent  enough 

^  The  entzy,  as  giyen  by  Las  Casas,  \b  ^  Pro  authore,  sen  pio> 
tore,  11  Gennna  oui  patria  est,  nomen  cni  Bartolomens  ll  Coluinbiis 
de  terra  rabea,  opns  edidit  istnd  ||  Londonijd :  anno  domini  mil- 
lesfano  qnatercenteasimo  octiesque  nno  |]  Atqne  insnper  anno 
octavo  :  decimaqne  die  mensis  Febmarii.  ||  Landee  Christo  can- 
tentnr  abunde."  Historia^  torn.  i.  p.  225.  Now  since  Bartholo- 
mew 'Colambns  was  a  fairly  educated  man,  writing  this  note  in 
England  on  a  map  made  for  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  I 
suppose  he  used  the  old  English  style  which  made  the  year  begin 
at  the  Temal  equinox  instead  of  Christmas,  so  that  his  February, 
1488,  means  the  next  month  but  one  after  December,  1488,  i  «. 
what  in  our  new  style  becomes  February,  1489.  Bartholomew  re* 
turned  to  Lisbon  from  Africa  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1487, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  plans  could  have  been  matured  and 
himself  settled  down  in  London  in  less  than  seyen  weeks.  The 
logical  relation  of  the  events,  too,  shows  plainly  that  Christ<^her's 
visit  to  Lisbon  was  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  brother  and 
getting  first-hand  information  about  the  greatest  voyage  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  In  the  early  weeks  of  1488  Christopher  sends  his 
request  for  a  safe-conduct,  gets  it  March  20,  waits  till  his  child 
28  bom,  August  15,  and  then  presently  goes.  Bartholomew  may 
have  sailed  by  the  first  of  October  for  England,  where  (according 
to  this  reading  of  his  date)  we  actually  find  him  four  months 
later.  What  happened  to  him  in  this  interval  ?  Here  we  come 
to  the  story  of  the  pirates.  M.  Harrisse,  who  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity for  throwing  discredit  upon  the  Vita  delP  Ammiraglio, 
has  failed  to  make  the  correction  of  date  which  I  have  here  sug- 
gested. He  puts  Bartholomew  in  London  in  February,  1488,  and  is 
thus  unable  to  assign  any  reason  for  Christopher's  visit  to  Lisbon. 
He  also  finds  that  in  the  forty-six  days  between  Christmas,  1487, 
•od  February,  10, 1488,  there  is  hardly  room  enough  for  any  delay 
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to  see  the  bearings  of  Bartholomew's  argnn^ntfl^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  good  man  of  bnainesa, 

due  to  so  grave  a  cauae  as  capture  by  pirates.  (ChrigtojAB  Go2miB^ 
▼oL  iL  p.  102.)  He  therefore  oonelades  that  the  statement  in  the 
Vita  ddt  AmmiragliOy  cap.  zx.,  is  unworthy  of  credit,  and  it  ii 
upon  an  acoiuniilation  of  small  difficulties  like  this  that  be  bases 
His  opinion  that  Ferdinand  Colnmbns  cannot  hare  written  that 
book.  But  Las  Cases  also  giTes  the  story  of  the  pirates,  and  adds 
the  information  that  they  were  '*  Easterlings,"  though  he  eamiot 
say  of  what  nation,  i.  e.  whether  Dntoh,  German,  or  perhaps 
Danes.  He  says  that  Bartholomew  was  stripped  of  his  money  and 
fell  sick,  and  after  his  leooTcry  was  obliged  to  earn  money  by 
map-making  before  he  could  get  to  England.  (Hiatorioj  torn,  l 
p.  225.)  Gould  all  this  hare  happened  within  the  four  mooiha 
which  I  haye  allowed  between  October,  1488,  and  February,  1486  f 
Voyages  before  the  invention  of  steamboats  were  ci.  very  nneer- 
tain  duration.  John  Adams  in  1784  was  fifty-four  days  in  gettiqg 
from  London  to  Amsterdam  (see  my  Critical  Period  of  Awten» 
can  History f  p.  156).  But  with  favourable  weather  a  Poitngnese 
oaravel  in  1488  ought  to  have  run  from  Lisbon  to  Bristol  in  fuor- 
teen  days  or  less,  so  that  in  four  months  there  would  be  time 
enough  for  quite  a  chapter  of  accidents.  I<as  Cases,  however, 
says  it  was  a  long  time  before  Bartholomew  was  able  to  reach 
England :  —  '*  Esto  in4  causa  que  enf  ermase  y  viniese  £  mucha 
pobreza,  y  estuviese  mucho  tempo  sin  poder  llegar  A  Inglaterra, 
haste  tanto  que  quiso  Dios  sanarle  ;  y  reformado  algo,  por  su 
industria  y  trabajos  de  sus  manos,  haciendo  cartas  de  marear, 
llegd  4  Inglaterra,  y,  paaados  un  dia  y  otroa,  hobo  de  alcanzar 
que  le  oyese  Enrique  VIL"  It  is  impoasible,  I  think,  to  read  this 
passage  without  feeling  that  at  least  a  year  must  have  been  c<»- 
Bumed ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  disr^fard  the  wordB 
of  Las  Cases  in  such  a  matter.  But  how  shall  we  get  the  time  f 
Is  It  possible  that  Las  Cases  made  a  slight  mistake  in  deeipher* 
ing  the  date  on  Bartholomew's  map  ?  Either  that  mariner  did 
not  give  the  map  to  Henry  Vii.,  or  the  king  gave  it  back,  or 
more  likely  it  was  made  in  duplicate.  At  any  rate  Las  Caaas  had 
it,  along  with  his  many  other  Columbus  documents,  and  for  aught 
we  know  it  may  still  be  tumbling  about  somewhere  in  the  Spanish 
archives.  It  was  so  badly  written  {de  mug  mala  4  oorrtqpita  letra\ 
apparently  in  abbreviations  (sin  ortografia)^  that  Las  Caaaa  says 
he  found  extreme  difficulty  in  making  it  out.  Now  let  us  observe 
that  date,  which  is  given  in  fantastic  style,  apparently  beoaase  thi 
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he  was  likely  to  be  cautious  about  investing  money 
in  remote  or  doubtful  enterprises.  What  argu- 
ments were  used  we  do  not  know,  but  the  spring  of 
1492  had  arrived  before  any  decisive  ^^^^^ 
answer  had  been  given.  Meanwhile  Jl^JSetotow 
Bartholomew  had  made  his  way  to  ^^^ 
France,  and  found  a  powerful  protector  in  a  cev* 
tain  Madame  de  Bourbon,^  while  he  made  maps  for 


iimeilyiMm  ii  in  a  rode  doggerel,  and  die  vriter  e«fmn  to  lmT« 
wished  to  keep  bit '' Tenet  **  tolerably  eren.  (Tbej  don*!  iflMi 
mncih  better  tban  Walt  Wlutman'e.)    Aa  itstanda,  liie  date  reada 

anno  odano,  L  e.  *^  in  Hie  year  of  onr  Lord  tbe  thonaandtib,  £o«r 
lumdredtb,  axd  noBT-TZMza-osK,  and  diereafter  Ibe  eif^tb 
year.**  Wbat  bannes  baa  tbia  eardinal  nnmbw  ocCiieffiie  «ao  in 
n  rov  of  ordinala  ?  If  it  were  translatable,  vbiob  it  ia  not,  it 
von]d^venal«000  +  400  +  6+6»1416,aaabaaiddnte.  Tba 
mont  obrioiiB  w^  to  make  the  paaaage  readable  ia  to  inaort  tiba 
ovdinal  ocfo^enaio  primo  iwrtead  of  the  inoongmona  odtieaqmt  «mo/ 
then  it  will  read  "  in  Ibe  year  of  oar  Lord  the  one-thoaaand-fonr- 
bmidred-and-eigbtj-fiiat,  and  thereafter  iint  eighth  jeaat"  that  ia 
to  any  14BB.  Now  tnnalate  old  atyle  into  new  atyle,  md  Febmary^ 
1499,  beoamea  Febroazy,  1490,  wbibh  I  beliere  to  be  the  oorreet 
date.  *Dm  aOowa  sixteen  monihs  f  or  Bartholoniew^B  miahaiia; 
it  jnatJfiea  the  atatement  in  whieh  Laa  Caaaa  coufimia  Ferdinand 
Colnmbna ;  and  it  barmoniaeB  with  the  atatement  of  Lord  Baooa : 
*'  For  Chriatopbema  Colnnibna,  refnaed  by  the  kiqg  of  Portogal 
(who  would  not  embraee  at  onee  boflh  eaat  and  west),  employed 
boa  brother  Bartholomew  Golnmbna  nnto  King  Henry  tonegoiiate 
for  bis  diaeoyery.  And  it  ao  fortaned  that  he  was  taken  by 
yiratMB  at  aea ;  by  whidi  aeeidental  impediment  he  was  lon|r  ^*^ 
he  eame  to  the  king  ;  ao  loqg  that  before  he  had  obtained  a  ea- 
pitalation  with  the  kii^  for  hisbrotherthe  enteipriae  waaachieTod, 
and  ao  the  Weat  Indies  by  Proridenee  were  then  reaerred  for  tiba 
erowaof  Castilia.*'  MisUfrie  oftheEasfgne  ofK.  Htmry  the  SeveHth, 
Banou'a  Witrkg,  Boaton,  18(H),  tqI.  zL  p.  296.  Lord  Baeoo  may 
bare  taken  ihe  alaiement  from  Ferdinand's  biogzaphy;  bat  it 
probably  agreed  with  English  tzadilaons,  and  ought  not  to  be 
alighted  in  this  oonneetion. 

1  One  of  the  aiatesB  of  Charlee  VIIL     See  Bacriase,  torn.  iL 
p.  194. 
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people  at  the  court  and  waited  to  see  if  there  were 
any  enances  of  getting  help  from  Charles  VTII. 

As  for  Christopher  Columbus,  we  find  him  hack 
in  Spain  again,  in  May,  1489,  attending  court  at 
Cordova.  In  the  following  autumn  there  was  much 
Buffering  in  Spain  from  floods  and  famine,^  and 
the  sovereigns  were  too  busy  with  the  Moorish  war 
to  give  ear  to  Columbus.  It  was  no  time  for  new 
undertakings,  and  the  weary  suitor  began  to  think 
seriously  of  going  in  person  to  the  French  court 
First,  however,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  private  capital  enlisted  in  his 
enterprise,  and  in  the  Spain  of  that  day  such  pri- 
vate capital  meant  a  largess  from  some  wealthy 
grandee.  Accordingly  about  Christmas  of  1489, 
after  the  Beza  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  said 
to  have  fought  with  distinguished  valour,^  he  seems 
to  have  applied  to  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  but  without 
success.  But  at  the  hands  of  Luis  de  la  Cerda, 
The  Dake  of  Dukc  of  Mediua-Ccli,  he  met  with  more 
JH^^i^s^to  encouragement  than  he  had  as  yet  found 
■bipll^r*^  ^Q  any  quarter.  That  nobleman  enters 
Columbus,  tained  Columbus  most  hospitably  at  his 
castle  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  for  nearly  two 
years,  until  the  autumn  of  1491.  He  became  con* 
vinced  that  the  scheme  of  Columbus  was  feasi« 
ble,  and  decided  to  fit  up  two  or  three  caravels 
at  his  own  expense,  if  necessary,  but  first  he 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  queen's  consent,  and 
to  offer  her  another  chance  to  take  part  in  the 

1  Bemaldez,  Reyes  CaUflicos,  cap.  xoi. 
^^ufiigs,  AneUes  de  Sevillaf  lib.  xiL  p.  404 
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enterprise.^    Isabella  was  probably  unwilling  to 
have  the  duke  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  in  case  the  venture  should  prove  successfuL 
She  refused  the   royal  license,  sayine 
that  she  had  not  quite  made  up  her  withholds  im 
mind  whether  to  take  up  the  affair  or 
not,  but  if  she  should  decide  to  do  so  she  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  duke  take  part  in  it^    Meanwhile 
she  referred  the  question  to  Alonso  de  Quintanilla, 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  Castile.     This  was 
in  the  spring  of  1491,  when  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  buzz  of  excitement  with  the  preparations  for 
the   siege  of    Granada.     The    baffled   Columbus 
visited  the  sovereigns  in  camp,  but  could  not  get 
them  to  attend  to  him,  and  early  in  the  autumn, 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  sick  at  heart, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  shake  the  dust  mmkes  ap  hia 
of  Castile  from  his  feet  and  see  what  hk  luni^^ 
could  be  done  in  France.     In  October  toFnmoe,^ 
or  November  he  went  to  Huelva,  ap- 
parently to  get  his  son  Diego,  who  had  been  left 
there,  in  charge  of  his  aunt.     It  was  probably  his 
intention  to  take  all  the  family  he  had  —  Beatrix 

1  See  the  letter  of  March  19,  1498,  from  the  Dnke  of  Medina- 
Cell  to  the  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain  (from  the  archiyes  of  S»- 
mancaB)  in  Nayarrete  Coleccion  de  viageSf  tom.  ii.  p.  20. 

'  This  promise  was  nerer  fulfilled.  When  Colnmhos  retnnied 
in  triumph,  arriying  March  6,  1493,  at  Lisbon,  and  March  15  at 
Palos,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi  wrote  the  letter  just  cited,  re- 
calling the  queen's  promise  and  asking  to  he  allowed  to  send  to 
the  Indies  onoe  each  year  an  expedition  on  his  own  account ;  for, 
he  says,  if  he  had  not  kept  Columbus  with  him  in  1490  and  1491 
he  would  haye  gone  to  France,  and  Castile  would  haye  lost  the 
prize.  There  was  some  force  in  this,  but  Isabella  does  not  appear 
to  haye  heeded  the  request. 
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and  her  infant  son  Ferdinand,  of  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  as  well  as  Diego  -—  and  find  a  new 
home  in  either  France  or  England,  besides  ascer- 
taining what  had  become  of  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew, from  whom  he  had  not  heard  a  word  since 
the  latter  left  Portugal  for  England.^ 

But  now  at  length  events  took  a  favourable  torn. 
Fate  had  grown  tired  of  fighting  against  such  in- 
domitable  perseverance.  For  some  years  now  the 
stately  figure  of  Columbus  had  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  streets  of  Seville  and  Cordova,  and  as 
he  passed  along,  with  his  white  hair  streaming  in 
the  breeze,  and  QDuntenance  aglow  with  intensity 
of  purpose  or  haggard  with  disappointment  at 
some  fresh  rebuff,  the  ragged  urchins  of  the  pave- 
ment tapped  their  foreheads  and  smiled  with  min- 
gled wonder  and  amusement  at  this  madman. 
Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  letter  from 
Toscanelli  to  Martinez,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  Florentine  astronomer  had  long  since  been 
laid  in  the  grave.  ForJ[^olumbu8  himself  old  age 
was  not  far  away,  yet  he  seemed  no  nearer  the  ful- 
filment of  his  grand  purpose  than  when  he  had 
first  set  it  forth  to  the  king  of  PortugaL  We  can 
well  imagine  that  when  he  started  from  Huelva, 
with  his  little  son  Diego,  now  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  again  to  begin  renewing  his  suit 
in  a  strange  countiy,  his  thoughts  must  have  been 
sombre  enough.  For  some  reason  or  other  —  trar 
dition  says  to  ask  for  some  bread  and  water  for 
his  boy  —  he  stopped  at  the  Franciscan  monastery 

1  This  theoxy  of  the  dtaation  is  folly  sastained  by  Lm  CasM^ 
torn.  i.  p.  241. 
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of  La  B&bida,  about  half  a  leagae  from  Palos. 
The  prior,  Joan  Perez,  who  had  never 
seen  Columbus  before,  became  greatly  R^uda^aad 
interested  in  him  and  listened  with  ear-  mfor  Jma 
nest  attention  to  his  story.     This  wor- 
thy monk,  who  before  1478  had  been  Isabella's 
father-confessor,  had  a  mind  hospitable  to  new 
ideas.     He  sent  for  Grarcia  Fernandez,  a  physician 
of  Palos,  who  was  somewhat  versed  in  cosmogiaphy, 
and  for  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  a  well-to-do  ship- 
owner and  trained  mariner  of  that  town,  and  in 
the  quiet  of  the  monastery  a  conference  was  held 
in  which  Columbus  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of   these  new  friends.     Pinzon  declared  himself 
ready  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  in  person.     The 
venerable  prior  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to  p^^  ,^j^ 
the  queen,  and  received  a  very  prompt  *<>**>•««•«>• 
reply  summoning  him  to  attend  her  in  the  camp 
before  Granada.     The  result  of  the  interview  was 
that  within  a  few  days  Perez  returned  to  the  con- 
vent with  a  purse  of  20,000  maravedis  (equivalent 
to  about  1,180  dollars  of  the  present  day),  out  of 
which  Columbus  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  mule ;  and  about  the  first  of  Decem- 

,,..-..  .  Mid  Colmnbiu 

ber  he  set  out  for  the  camp  m  company  isrammoiMd 

bftck  to  court. 

with  Juan  Perez,  leaving  the  boy  Diego 
in  charge  of  the  priest  Martin  Sanchez  and  a  cer- 
tain Rodriguez  Cabejudo,  upon  whose  sworn  testi- 
mony, together  with  that  of  the  physician  Grarcia 
Fernandez,  some  years  afterward,  several  of  these 
facts  are  related.^ 

^  My  aooonnt  of  theae  proceedings  at  La  lUbida  differs  in  some 
paiticnlArs  from  any  heretofore  giren,  and  I  think  gets  the  eyents 
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At  once  upon  the  arrival  of  Columbos  in  tlia 
oamp  before  Granadai  his  case  was  argued  then 

into  an  order  of  aeqnenoe  that  is  at  once  more  logical  and  man 
in  hannony  with  the  aoorces  of  information  than  any  oUier.  TIm 
error  of  Ferdinand  Colamhna — a  Tezy  easy  one  to  '^««""«Hv  and 
not  in  the  least  damaging  to  his  general  charaeter  as  biographer 
—  lay  in  conf using  his  father's  two  real  Tisits  (in  1484  and  1491) 
to  Hnelra  with  two  yisitB  (one  imaginary  in  1484  and  one  real  in 
1491)  to  La  lUbida,  which  was  d.oae  by,  between  Hnelva  and 
P^os.  The  Tisits  were  aU  the  more  likely  to  get  mixed  np  in 
reooQeetion  becanse  in  each  ease  their  object  was  little  Diego  and 
in  each  case  he  was  left  in  charge  of  somebody  in  that  neigfabooF- 
hood.  The  oonfnmon  has  been  helped  by  another  for  whioh  Fef^ 
dinand  is  not  responsible,  tiz.  :  the  friar  Jnan  Peres  has  been  eon- 
f onnded  with  another  friar  Antonio  de  Maichena,  who  Colnmbns 
says  was  the  only  person  who  from  the  time  of  his  first  nniyal  in 
Spain  had  always  befriended  him  and  ne^er  mocked  at  him. 
These  worthy  friars  twain  have  been  made  into  one  (e.  g.  ''Ilia 
prior  of  the  oonTent,  Joan  Peres  de  Marchena,*'  Inring*a  CWtnn- 
hug^  yoL  i.  p.  128),  and  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  Marehena^s 
acquaintance  began  with  Columbus  at  La  Ribida  in  1484,  and 
that  Diego  was  left  at  the  oonyent  at  that  time.  But  some  mod- 
em sources  of  information  have  seired  at  first  to  bemnddla,  and 
then  when  more  carefully  sifted,  to  dear  up  the  story.  In  1506 
Diego  Columbus  brought  suit  against  the  Spanish  erown  to  Tindi- 
cate  his  daim  to  certain  territories  discovered  by  his  £atiier,  and 
there  was  a  long  inyestigation  in  which  many  witnesses  were  aom- 
moned  and  past  events  were  busily  raked  over  the  coals.  Ai«m»g 
these  witnesses  were  Rodriguez  Cabejudo  and  the  phyneian  Oar- 
eia  Femandes,  who  gave  from  personal  recoUeotion  a  very  Ineid 
account  of  the  affairs  at  La  Ribida.  These  proeeediaga  are 
printed  in  Navarrete,  Cdeccion  de  viaget,  tom.  iiL  pp.  238-^1. 
Hare  recently  the  publication  of  the  great  book  of  Las  Caaaa  haa 
furnished  some  very  significant  dues,  and  the  daborate  mnsiarchss 
of  M.  Harrisse  have  furnished  others.  (See  Las  Caaaa,  fib.  i  cap. 
zziz.,  zzzi.;  Harrisse,  tom.  L  pp.  841-372;  torn,  ii  pp.  237-281; 
of.  Peragallo,  V  a«teftftc»e&,  etc.,  pp.  117-184.)  — It  now  aeens 
dear  that  Marchena,  whom  Cdumbus  knew  from  his  fiivt  anivd 
in  Spain,  was  not  aaMxnated  with  La  R4bida.  At  that  tzme  Co- 
lumbus left  Diego,  a  mere  infant,  with  hia  wife's  nster  at  Hndva. 
Seven  years  later,  intending  to  leave  Spain  forever,  he  went  tt 
Hndva  and  took  Diego,  then  a  small  boy.     On  his  vaj  bum 
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and  fJiere  before  an  assembly  of  learned  men  and 
was  received  more  hospitably  than  for- 
merly, at  Salamanca.    Several  eminent  fonOmudA, 

Dml  1401 

prelates  bad  come  to  think  favourably 
of  his  project  or  to  deem  it  at  least  worth  a  triaL 
Among  these  were  the  royal  confessors,  Deza  and 
TaJavera,  the  latter  having  changed  his  mind,  and 
especially  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
now  threw  his  vast  influence  decisively  in  favour  of 
Columbus.^  The  treasurers  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
moreover,  Quintanilla  for  Castile  and  Luis  de  San- 
tangel  for  Aragon,  were  among  his  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was  the  queen's  promise  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
earnest  as  soon  as  the  Moor  should  have  surren* 
dered  Granada. 

Hnelvm  to  the  SeriUe  load,  and  thenoe  to  Cordora  (wbere  h^ 
would  have  been  joined  by  Beatrix  and  Ferdinand),  he  happened 
to  pasB  by  La  Rdbida,  'where  np  to  that  time  he  was  evidently  un- 
known, anci  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  prior  Joan  Peiez,  and 
the  wheel  of  fortune  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  turned.  Am 
Columbus's  next  start  was  not  for  France,  but  for  Granada,  his 
boy  was  left  in  charge  of  two  trustworthy  persons.  On  May  8, 
1482,  the  little  Diego  was  appointed  page  to  Don  John,  heir- 
s^yparent  to  the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  a  stipend  of 
9,400  maiaTedis.  On  February  19,  1496,  after  the  death  of  that 
young  prince,  Diego  became  page  to  Queen  Isabella. 

^  In  popular  allusions  to  Columbus  it  is  quite  common  to  as- 
sume or  imply  that  he  encountered  nothing  but  opposition  from 
the  clergy.  For  example  the  account  in  Draper^s  Conflict  between 
Science  and  Religion^  p.  161,  can  hardly  be  otherwise  understood 
by  the  rp^der.  But  observe  that  Marchena  who  nerer  mocked  at 
Columbus,  Juan  Peres  who  gare  the  favourable  turn  to  his  affairs, 
the  great  prelates  Deza  and  Mendoza,  and  the  two  treasurers  Sau- 
tei^^  and  Quintanilla,  were  every  one  of  them  priesto !  With- 
out cordial  support  from  the  clergy  no  such  enterprise  as  that  of 
Cdnmbus  could  have  been  undertaken,  in  Spsin  at  least  It  is 
(uito  right  that  we  should  be  free-thinkers;  and  it  is  also  desirar 
Jde  that  we  should  have  some  respeet  for  facts. 
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Columbus  had  not  long  to  wait  for  that  great 
event,  which  came  on  the  2d  of  Jannary,  1492, 
and  was  hailed  with  rejoicings  through- 
OniuMia,jMi.  out  Europc  as  in  some  sort  a  compensa- 
tion for  tiie  loss  of  Constantinople.  It 
must  have  been  with  a  manifold  sense  of  triumph 
that  Columbus  saw  the  banner  of  Spain  unfurled 
to  the  breeze  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alham-* 
bra.  But  at  this  critical  moment  in  his  fortunes 
the  same  obstacle  was  encountered  that  long  be- 
fore had  broken  ofiE  his  negotiations  with  the  king 
of  Portugal.  With  pride  and  self-confidence  not 
an  inch  abated  by  all  these  years  of  trial,  he  de- 
manded such  honours  and  substantial  rewards  as 
seemed  extravagant  to  the  queen,  and  Talavera 
advised  her  not  to  grant  them.  Columbus  insisted 
upon  being  appointed  admintl  of  the  ocean  and 
viceroy  of  such  heathen  countries  as  he  might 
^  .    ^  discover,  besides  havinff  for  his  own  use 

gotiatM  with    and  behoof  one  eighth  part  of  such  rev 

the  queen.  ft  j» 

enues  and  profits  as  might  accrue  from 
the  expedition.  In  principle  this  sort  of  remuner- 
ation did  not  differ  from  that  which  the  crown  of 
Portugal  had  been  wont  to  award  to  its  eminent 
discoverers ;  ^  but  in  amount  it  was  liable  to  prove 

^  Oar  ScandinaTiaii  friends  are  fond  of  pointing  to  thia  demand 
of  Colnmbns  as  an  indication  that  he  secretly  expected  to  "  dis- 
ooyer  America,"  and  not  merely  to  find  the  way  to  Asia.  But 
how  abont  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  finally  granted  what  was 
demanded,  and  their  ministers  who  drew  up  the  agreement,  to 
eay  nothing  of  the  clerks  who  engrossed  it  ?  What  did  they  aU 
nnderstand  by  "  discoTering  islands  and  continents  in  the  ocean  ^  ? 
Were  they  all  in  this  precious  Vinland  secret?  If  so,  it  was 
pretty  well  kept,  fint  in  tmth  there  was  nothing  singular  ia 
thess  stipulations.    Portugal  paid  for  discoTory  in  just  this  way 
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indefinitelj  great,  enough  perhaps  to  raise  to 
princely  power  and  rank  this  foreign  adventurer. 
Could  he  not  be  satisfied  with  something  less? 
But  Columbus  was  as  inexorable  as  the  Sibyl  with 
her  books,  and  would  hear  of  no  abatement  in  his 
price.  For  this  ^^  great  constancy  and  loftiness  of 
soul,"^  Las  Casas  warmly  commends  his  friend 
Columbus.  A  querulous  critic  might  call  it  un- 
reasonable obstinacy.  But  in  truth  the  good  man 
seems  to  have  entertained  another  grand  scheme  of 
his  own,  to  which  he  wished  to  make  his  maritime 
venture  contribute.  It  was  natural  that  his  feel- 
ings toward  Turks  should  have  been  no  more  ami- 
able than  those  of  Hannibal  toward  the  Romans. 
It  was  the  Turks  who  had  ruined  the  commerce  of 
his  native  Grenoa,  in  his  youth  he  had  more  than 
once  crossed  swords  with  their  corsairs,  and  now 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  play 
the  part  of  a  second  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  de- 
liver Jerusalem  from  the  miscreant  followers  of 
Mahound.^    Vast  resources  would  be  needed  for 

by  gnmtixig  goremonhips  orer  ulands  liko  the  Azores,  or  long 
stretehee  of  contineiit  like  Gninea,  along  with  a  ehaie  of  the 
lereDoeB  yielded  by  such  places.  See  for  example  the  oaeee  of 
Qonaalo  Cabral,  Fernando  Gomez,  and  othen  in  Major,  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  pp.  238,  321,  and  elsewhere.  In  their 
aeaxch  for  the  Indies  the  Portngnese  were  oontinnally  finding  new 
lands,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  the  same  with  the  western  route, 
wbioh  was  sopposed  (see  Catalan,  Tnscanelli,  and  Behaim  maps) 
to  lead  among  spioe  islands  innnmerable,  and  to  Asiatic  kingdoms 
whose  heathen  people  had  no  rights  of  sorereignty  that  Chiistiaa 
m^tpjMwlM  felt  bound  to  vespeet 

^  Las  Casas,  <9>.ei^.  torn  L  p.  243. 

<  See  his  letter  of  Febmiuy,  1502,  to  Pope  Alexander  VL  la 
NaTarrete,  tom«  iL  p.  280;  and  ef.  Helps,  Spanigh  C<mqwett  in 
Amerieaj  roL  L  p.  96;  BoseUy  da  Lorgnes,  CkriiUphi  CoUmbp 
9.394. 
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such  work,  and  from  Cipango  with  its  gold-roofed 
temples,  and  the  nameless  and  numberless  isles  of 
spices  that  crowded  the  Cathayan  seas,  he  hoped 
to  obtain  them.  Long  brooding  over  his  cherished 
projects,  in  which  chimeras  were  thus  mixed  with 
anticipations  of  scientific  truth,  had  imparted  to 
his  character  a  tinge  of  religious  fanaticism.  He 
had  come  to  regard  himself  as  a  man  with  a  mis* 
sion  to  fulfil,  as  God's  chosen  instru- 
ooDiidend*^  mcut  f  or  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom and  achieving  triumphs  of  untold 
magnificence  for  its  banners.  In  this  mood  he  was 
apt  to  address  kings  with  an  air  of  equality  that 
iU  comported  with  his  humble  origin  and  slender 
means ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  if  Talavera 
felt  his  old  doubts  and  suspicions  reviving,  and  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  set  Columbus  down  as 
a  mere  vendor  of  crotchets,  one  can  hardly  wonder. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  in- 
domitable enthusiast  once  more  prepared  to  go  to 
France.  He  had  actually  started  on  his  mule  one 
fine  winter  day,  when  Luis  de  Santangel  rushed 

intenodtimi  ^^  *^®  quecu's  room  and  spoke  to  her 
^^^^  with  all  the  passionate  and  somewhat 
reproachful  energy  of  one  who  felt  that 
a  golden  opportunity  was  slipping  away  forever. 
His  arguments  were  warmly  seconded  by  Quinta- 
nilla,  who  had  followed  him  into  the  room,  as  well 
as  by  the  queen's  bosom  friend  Beatriz  de  Boba- 
dilla.  Marchioness  of  Moya,  who  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  the  sofa  and  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Columbus.  An  impulse  seized  Isabella.  A  cou* 
rier  was  sent  on  a  fleet  horse,  and  overtook  Colum- 
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bus  as  he  was  jogging  quietly  over  the  bridge  of 
Pinos,  about  six  miles  out  from  Granada.  The 
matter  was  reconsidered  and  an  arrangement  was 
soon  made.    It  was  agreed :  — 

^1.  That  Columbus  should  haye,  for  himself, 
durmg  his  life,  and  for  his  heirs  and  suooessors 
forever,  the  office  of  admiral  in  all  the  Agnemantbe- 
islands  and  continents  which  he  might  taT^aT" 
discover  or  acquire  in  the  ocean,  with  "*^*'*''^ 
similar  honours  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district. 

^^2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor- 
general  over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents; 
with  the  privaege  of  nominating  three  candidates 
for  the  government  of  each  island  or  province,  one 
of  whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

'*  3.  That  he  should  be  entided  to  reserve  for  him- 
self one  tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold, 
silver,  spices,  and  all  other  articles  and  merchan- 
dises, in  whatever  manner  found,  bought,  bartered, 
or  gained  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs  being 
first  deducted. 

^  4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  be  the 
sole  judge  in  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of 
traffic  between  those  countries  and  Spain,  provided 
the  high  admiral  of  Castile  had  similar  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  district. 

^*  5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times, 
contribute  an  eightii  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting 
ont  vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  receive 
an  eighth  part  of  the  profits. "  ^ 

^  I  die  tini  mmon  from  Irviofr'i  Columbiu,  toI.  L  p.  142,  mak- 
iag  ft  ■liglii  MDendment  in  tlia  rendenng ;  tha  oogiaal  text  ■  in 
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Columbus  was  not  long  in  finding  friends  to 
advance  or  promise  on  his  account  an  eighth  part 
of  the  sum  immediately  required.  A  considerable 
amount  was  assessed  upon  the  town  of  Palos  in 
punishment  for  certain  misdeeds  or  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  its  people  or  some  of  them*  Castile 
assumed  the  rest  of  the  burden,  though  Santangel 
may  hare  advanced  a  million  maravedis  out  of  tiiQ 
treasury  of  Aragon,  or  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Sier^ 
^nandad^  or  perhaps  more  likely  on  his  own  ac- 
count.^ In  any  case  it  was  a  loan  to  the  treasury 
of  Castile  simply.    It  was  always  distinctly  under- 

Nayarrete,  torn.  ii.  p.  7.  A  few  days  later  the  title  of  "Don'* 
waa  granted  to  Colnmbiu  and  made  hereditary  in  his  family  aloi^ 
with  the  offices  of  viceroy  and  g^vemor-generaL 

^  A  police  organization  formed  in  1476  for  snppreasing  highway 
robbery. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  aoourate  aooonnt  of  the  oost  of 
this  most  epoch-making  royage  in  aU  history.  Conflicting  state- 
ments by  different  authorities  combine  with  the  flnotnating  ralnea 
of  different  kinds  of  money  to  pnzade  and  mislead  ns.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Harrisse  1,000,000  maravedis  would  be  equivalent  to 
205,175  francs,  or  abont  59,000  gold  dollars  of  United  States  money 
at  present  values.  Las  Casas  (torn.  i.  p.  256)  says  that  the  eighth 
part,  raised  by  Columbus,  was  500,000  maravedis  (29,500  dollars). 
Account-books  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  show  that 
the  sums  paid  from  the  treasury  of  Castile  amounted  to  1,140,000 
maravedis  (67,500  dollars).  Assuming  the  statement  of  Las  CSasas 
to  be  correct,  the  amounts  contributed  Vould  perhaps  have  been 
as  follows :  — 

Queen  Isabella,  from  Castile  treasury     »    .    •  $67,600 

"•               loan  from  Santangel .    .    .    .  59,000 

Columbus 29,600 

Other  sources,   including   contribution  levied 

upon  the  town  of  Palos 80,000 

Total $236,000 

Tliis  total  seems  to  me  altogether  too  large  for  probability,  and 
so  does  the  last  item,  which  is  simply  put  at  the  figure  necessai^ 
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stood  that  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Aragon  had  no 
share  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Spanish  Indies 
yvere  an  appurtenance  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  agreement  was  signed  April  17,  1492,  and 
'with  tears  of  joy  Columbus  vowed  to  devote  every 
maravedi  that  should  come  to  him  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

When  he  reached  Palos  in  May,  with  royal  orders 
for  ships  and  men,  there  had  like  to  ntmuijai 
have  been  a  riot.    Terrible  dismay  was       ^ 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  launching  out  for  such  a  voy- 

to  make  the  total  eight  times  29,600.  I  am  molined  to  Buspeot 
that  Las  Caeas  (with  whom  arithmetio  was  not  always  a  stroni^ 
poiiit)  may  have  g^t  his  figures  wrong.  The  amount  of  Santan- 
geVs  loan  also  depends  npon  the  statement  of  Las  Gasas,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  took  it  from  a  doonment  t>r  from  hearsay. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  it  should  be  added  to,  or  included  in, 
the  first  item.  More  likely,  I  think,  the  latter.  The  only  item 
that  we  know  with  documentary  certainty  is  the  first,  so  that  our 
statement  becomes  modified  as  follows :  — 

Queen  Isabella,  from  Castile  treasury     .    •    .    $67,500 
**'  loan  from  Santaogel  ....         ? 

Columbus ? 

C  rent  of  two  fully 

Town  of  Palos -<  equipped  caravels 

(  for  two  months,  etc 

Totel .    .    .         ? 

(Cf.  Haznsse,  tom.  L  pp.  391-404.)  Unsatisfactory,  but  cer- 
tain as  far  as  it  goes.  Alas,  how  often  historical  statements  axe 
thus  reduced  to  meagreness,  after  the  hypothetical  or  ill-supported 
part  has  been  sifted  out  I  The  story  that  the  Pinzon  brothers  ad- 
▼anoed  to  Columbus  his  portion  is  told  by  Las  Casas,  but  he  very 
flhrewdly  doubte  it.  The  famous  story  that  Isabella  pledged  her 
erown  jewels  (Vita  ddV  Ammiraglio,  cap.  ziv.)  has  also  been 
doubted,  but  perhaps  on  insufficient  g^rounds,  by  M.  Harrisse. 
It  is  oonfirmed  by  Las  Casas  (tom.  i.  p.  249).  According  to  one 
aoeount  she  pledged  them  to  Santaagel  in  security  for  his  loan,  — 
which  seems  not  altogether  improbable.  See  Pizaxro  y  Orellana, 
Vanmsi  Uustna  dd  Nuevo  MundOf  Madrid,  1639,  p.  10. 
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age  upon  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  Groans  and  corsea 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  forced  contribu- 
tion. But  Martin  Pinzon  and  his  brothers  were 
active  in  supporting  the  crown  officials,  and  the 
work  went  on.  To  induce  men  to  enlist,  debts  were 
forgiven  and  civil  actions  suspended.  Criminals 
were  released  from  jail  on  condition  of  serving. 
Three  caravels  were  impressed  into  the  service  of 
the  crown  for  a  time  unlimited ;  and  the  rent  and 
The  three  fiiP  maintenance  of  two  of  these  vessels  for 
I^ST"  *^^  months  was  to  be  paid  by  the  town. 
SuteMwia.     rjijj^  largest  caravel,  called  the   Santa 

Maria  or  Capitana,  belonged  to  JuandeLaCosa,  a 

Biscayan  mariner  whose  name  was  soon  to  become 

famous.^    He  now  commanded  her,  with  another 

consummate  sailor,  Sancho   Ruiz,   for  his  pilot. 

This   single -decked  craft,  about  ninety  feet  in 

length  by  twenty  feet  breadth  of  beam,  vras  the 

Admiral's  flag-ship.     The   second  caravel,  called 

the  Pinta,  a  much  swifter  vessel,  was 

commanded  by  Martin   Pinzon.     She 

belonged  to  two  citizens  of  Palos,  Gbmez  Bas- 

con  and  Cristobal  Quintero,  who  were  now  in  her 

crew,  sulky  and  ready  for  mischief.    The  third  and 

smallest  caravel,  the  Nifia  ("Baby"), 

had  for  her  commander  Vicente  Ya&ez 

Pinzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  now  about 

thirty  years  of  age.     Neither  the  Pinta  nor  the 

Nifia  was  decked  amidships.     On  board  the  three 

oaravels  were  just  ninety  persons.^    And  so  they 

^  Kayanete,  BiUioleea  mcariiima,  torn.  ii.  pp.  208,  209. 
^  The  accounts  of  the  armament  are  well  summed  up  and  dia^ 
mused  in  Harriase,  torn.  i.  pp.  405-406.    Eighty-flCTan  namaa,  oul 
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Bet  sail  from  Palos  on  Friday,  August  8,  1492, 
lialf  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  by  sunset  bad 
run  due  south  five  and  forty  geographical  miles, 
when  they  shifted  their  course  a  couple  of  points 
to  starboard  and  stood  for  the  Canaries. 

No  thought  of  Yinland  is  betrayed  in  these  pro- 
ceedings.    Columbus  was  aiming  at  the  northern 
end  of  Cipango  (Japan).    Upon  ToscaneUi's  map, 
which  he  carried  with  him,  the  great  island  of  Ci- 
pango extends  from  5°  to  about  28^  north  lati- 
tude.   He  evidently  aimed  at  the  northern  end  of  # 
Cipango  as  being  directly  on  the  route  to  Zaiton    '    _/ 
(CSiang-chow)  and  other  Chinese  cities  mentioned    ^ 
by  Marco  Polo.     Accordingly  he  began  by  run- 
ning down  to  the  Canaries,  in  order  that  he  might 
sail  thence  due  west  on  the  28th  paral-  They  bo  to  the 
lei  without  shifting  his  course  by  a  sin-  2?^^Jd* 
gle  point  until  he  should  see  the  coast  ^^^ 
of  Japan  looming  up  before  him.^    On  this  pre- 
liminary run  signs  of  mischief  began  already  to 
show  themselves.     The  Pinta's  rudder  was  broken 
and  unshipped,  and  Columbus  suspected  her  two 
angry  and  chafing  owners  of  having  done  it  on 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  and  their  vessel  might 
be  left  behind.      The   Canaries  at  this  juncture 
merited  the  name  of  Fortunate   Islands ;   fortu- 
nately they,  alone  among  African   islands,  were 
Spanish,  so  that  Columbus  could  stop  there  and 
make  repairs.   While  this  was  going  on  the  sailors 

of  the  ninety,  hare  been  recoTered,  and  the  list  is  given  below, 
Appendix  G. 

^  "Para  de  alii  tomar  mi  derrota,  y  naregar  tanto  que  yo 
Qegaae  i  las  Indias,'*  he  says  in  his  journal,  Kavaxzete,  ColeocUm 
4U  viageif  torn.  i.  p.  3. 
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HarHn  Beh«m*a  Globe,  140S, 

^  Haiiiii  Beliaim  wm  bom  at  Naremberf^  in  1436,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pnpil  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Regiomon- 
tanus,  anthor  of  the  first  almanac  pnblisbed  in  Eorope,  and  of 
X^hemerides,  o^  priceless  value  to  navigators.  He  visited  Por> 
tngal  abont  1480,  invented  a  new  kind  of  astrolabe,  and  tailed 
with  it  in  1484  as  cosmographer  in  Diego  Gam^s  voyage  to  the 
Congo.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  was  knighted,  and  presently 
went  to  live  on  the  island  of  Fayal,  of  which  his  wif e^s  father 
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rednoed  to  Meroator's  projectioiL^ 

gOYemor.  He  was  a  friend  of  Golmnbns.  Toward  1402  he  tib- 
ited  Nnrembeig,  to  look  after  some  family  affairs,  and  while 
there  "  he  notified  some  of  his  townspeople  by  embodying  in  a 
globe  the  geographical  views  which  prevailed  in  the  maritime 
oonntries ;  and  the  globe  was  finished  before  Golnmbns  had  yet 
accomplished  his  voyage.  The  next  year  (1493)  Behaim  returned 
to  Portugal ;  and  after  having  been  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  on 
m  diplomatio  mission,  he  was  captured  by  English  cruisen  and 
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were  scared  out  of  their  wits  by  an  eruption  of 
Teneriffe,  which  they  deemed  an  omen  of  evil,  and 
it  was  also  reported  that  some  Portuguese  carayeb 
were  hovering  in  those  waters,  with  intent  to  cap- 
ture Columbus  and  carry  him  off  to  Lisbon. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  they  set 
coiombiu  ^^  bom  Gomera,  but  were  becalmed 
j^'g^  and  had  made  only  thirty  miles  by  the 
^^^  night  of   the  8tL      The  breese   then 

freshened,  and  when  next  day  the  shores  of  Fena, 
the  last  of  the  Canari^  sank  from  sight  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  many  of  the  saQors  loudly  la- 
mented their  unseemly  &te,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
like  children.  Columbus  well  understood  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  these  men.  He  provided 
against  one  chief  source  of  discontent  by  keepng 
two  different  reckonings,  a  true  one  for  bima^^lf 

oanidd  to  England.  EBcaping  finallj,  and  nmehiag  the  Conli- 
nent,  He  pnrinn  from  onr  Tiew  in  1494,  and  is  eeareely  heavd  ol 
again."  (Winaor,  Narr.  amd  Grit  HitL,  iL  104.)  He  dSmA  m 
May,  1506u  A  ridionloiis  storj  that  he  antieipated  Golnmhiia  in 
the  diaooreiy  of  America  originated  in  the  *'^*'**~*''i1*iiliry  of 
an  inteipolated  paasage  in  the  Latin  text  of  Sehedel'a  RegUtrvm^ 
Nmembeig,  14a3»  p.  290  (the  ao^eallad  Nwremberg  Ckrmude).  See 
Winaor,  <p.  eit  iL  S4 ;  Major's  Primee  Hewry,  p.  S26;  Hnmholdt, 
Examen  critique,  torn.  i.  p.  256 ;  Mozr,  Diplomatiaeke  Gtatdadda 
da  Ritten  BdiaiwL,  Nnzembeig,  1778;  Chideia,  iMoettigadamM 
kutaricoM,  Madrid,  1794;  HarriaM,  Bihiicikeea  Amerieana  Vttn- 
tiuima,  pp.  37-43.  — The  globe  made  hy  Beliaim  may  sow  he 
seen  in  the  eity  hall  at  Nnrembeig.  It  **iB  made  of  pefier^ 
wtaeki^  eoreted  with  gypsom,  and  orer  this  a  parchment  soxfaoe 
zeottTcd  the  drawing;  it  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter.**  (Winaor, 
ep^eitnlL  10&.)  Hie  portion  west  of  the  330th  meridian  is  e?i- 
dently  eoped  fram  Toaeanelli^s  map^  I  gire  below  (p^  429)  a 
aketeh  (from  Winaor,  after  Rnge's  Getddekt  da  Zeiiabmn  der 
J&ildedhiaypt,  p.  230)  of  Behmm's  ocean,  with  the  outline  of  thi 
eootineat  saperimpoaed  in  the  proper  plaea. 
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and  a  false  one  for  his  officers  and  crews.  He  was 
shrewd  enough  not  to  overdo  it  and  awaken  dis- 
trust. Thus  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  run  of  180 
miles  on  September  10,  he  reported  it  as  144 
miles;  next  day  the  run  was  120  miles  and  he 
announced  it  as  108,  and  so  on.  But  for  this  pru- 
dent if  somewhat  questionable  device,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  first  week  of  October  would  have 
witnessed  a  mutiny  in  which  Columbus  would  have 
been  either  thrown  overboard  or  forced  to  turn 
back. 

The  weather  was  delicious,  and  but  for  the  bug- 
arboos  that  worried  those  poor  sailors  it  would 
bave  been  a  most  pleasant  voyage.  Chief  among 
the  imaginary  terrors  were  three  which  deserve 
especial  mention.  At  nightfall  on  September  13 
the  ships  had  crossed  the  magnetic  line  of  no  vari- 
ation, and  Columbus  was  astonished  to  see  that  the 
compass-needle,  instead  of  pointing  a  Mectiooaf 
little  to  the  right  of  the  pole-star,  began  '^^•"•••^^ 
to  sway  toward  the  left^  and  next  day  this  deviar 
tion  increased.  It  was  impossible  to  hide  such 
a  fact  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  pilots,  and  all 
were  seized  with  alarm  at  the  suspicion  that  this 
witch  instrument  was  beginning  to  play  them  some 
foul  trick  in  punishment  of  their  temerity;  but 
Columbus  was  ready  with  an  ingenious  astronom- 
ical explanation,  and  their  faith  in  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge  prevailed  over  their  terrors. 

The  second  alarm  came  on  September  16,  when 
they  struck  into  vast  meadows  of  floating  seaweeds 
and  grasses,  abounding  in  tunny  fish  and  crabs. 
They  had  now  come  more  than  800  miles  from 
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Ferro  and  were  entering  the  wonderful  Sargasso 
ThA  sugMao  Sea,  that  region  of  the  Atlantic  six  times 
as  large  as  France,  where  Tast  tangles 
of  vegetation  grow  upon  the  surface  of  water  that 
is  more  than  2,000  fathoms  deep,  and  furnish  sus- 
tenance for  an  untold  wealth  of   fishy  life.^     To 

^  The  ritaation  of  thu  Soigaaso  region  in  mid-ooean  seems  to 
be  determined  by  its  character  as  a  qniet  neutral  ground  between 
the  great  ocean-currents  that  flow  past  it  on  every  side.  Sargaaso 
plants  are  found  elsewhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  waves,  but 
nowhere  else  do  they  congregate  as  here.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  in  ancient  times  this  region  extended  nearer  to 
the  African  coast.  Skylax  (Periplits,  cap.  109)  says  that  beyom 
Kerne,  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  d*  Ouro  the  sea  cannot  be  narigated 
on  account  of  the  mud  and  seaweed.  Sataspes,  on  his  retnra  tf 
Penia,  b.  a  470,  told  King  Xerxes  that  his  voyage  failed  be- 
cause his  ship  stopped  or  was  stuck  fast.  (Herodotus,  ir.  43.) 
Festus  Avienus  mentions  vast  quantities  of  seaweed  in  tha  ooeaa 
west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules :  — 

Bzinpent  sutem  gnrgitem  fncoa  trequens 

Atqne  impeditor  natiu  ex  uligina  .  .  • 

Slo  nulU  late  flabn  propellant  retem, 

Ble  aegnii  humor  equoxlt  pigrl  itapet. 

Adjloit  et  Ulnd,  plurimnm  inter  guxig^tes 

Bzftare  f ncum,  et  anpe  TirgultltTioe 

Betiners  pupfrfm,  etc 

Avieimi,  Ora  MmiUma,  106,  IIT. 

See  alao  Aristotle,  Meteorol,^^  1»  14;  Ptoudo-Aristotle,  De 
Mirab.  Auacult,,  p.  106;  Theophrastus,  Hisioria  plantarum,  ir.  7 
Jomandes,  De  rebus  Geticis,  apud  Muzatori,  tonL  L  p.  101 ;  ao- 
cording  to  Strabo  (iii.  2,  §  7)  tunny  fish  were  caught  in  abundance 
in  the  ocean  west  of  Spain,  and  were  highly  valued  for  the  tabl» 
on  account  of  their  fatness  which  was  due  to  submarine  vegetables 
<m  which  they  fed.  Possibly  the  reports  of  these  Sargasso  mead- 
ows may  have  had  some  share  in  suggesting  to  Plato  his  notion  of 
a  huge  submerged  island  Atlantis  {Timceus,  25 ;  Kritias,  108 ;  of. 
the  notion  of  a  viscous  sea  in  Plutarch,  De/acie  in  Orbe  Luna^  26). 
Plato's  fancy  has  furnished  a  theme  for  much  wild  speoolatioa. 
See,  for  example,  Bailly,  Lettres  wr  PAUantide  de  Platouy  Pteis, 
1779.  The  belief  that  there  can  ever  have  been  such  an  idand  la 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the 
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the  eye  of  the  mariner  the  Sargasso  Sea  presents 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  endless  green  prai- 
rie, but  modem  ships  plough  through  it  with  ease 
and  so  did  the  caravels  of  Columbus  at  first. 
After  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  wind  being 
light,  their  progress  was  somewhat  impeded.  It 
was  not  strange  that  the  crews  were  frightened  at 
such  a  sight.  It  seemed  uncanny  and  weird,  and 
revived  ancient  fancies  about  mysterious  impass- 
able seas  and  overbold  mariners  whose  ships  had 
been  stuck  fast  in  them.  The  more  practical 
spirits  were  afraid  of  running  aground  upon  sub- 
merged shoals,  but  all  were  somewhat  reassured 
on  this  point  when  it  was  found  that  their  longest 
plummet-lines  failed  to  find  bottom. 

On  September  22  the  journal  reports  ^*  no  more 
grass."  They  were  in  dear  water  again,  and  more 
than  1,400  geographical  miles  from  the  Canaries. 

tlieie  is  nowhere  leas  tJian  two  mfles  in  depth.  See  the  beandfol 
map  of  the  Atlantic  Bear-bottom  in  Alexander  Agaaaiz's  T^ree 
Cruiwet  qf  the  Blake,  Boston,  1888,  toI.  i.  p.  106,  and  compare 
chap.  Ti.  of  that  noble  work,  on  "  The  Permanence  of  Gontinenta 
and  of  Oceanic  Basina ; "  aee  alao  Wallaoe*a  Island  Life,  chap.  yL 
It  waa  formerly  anppoaed  that  the  Sarg^aaao  plants  grow  on  the 
ea-bottom,  and  becoming  detached  rise  to  the  soif ace  (Peter 
Martyr,  De  rebus  oceanicis,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ▼.  p.  63  ,*  Humboldt,  Per-- 
Bonal  Narrative,  book  L  chap,  i.) ;  bnt  it  ia  now  known  that  they 
are  aimply  rooted  in  the  anrface  water  itself.  "  L^  accumulation 
de  oea  plantea  marinea  est  Tezemple  le  plus  frappant  de  plantea 
oong^nires  r^nnies  sur  le  mdme  point.  Ni  les  foists  coloaaalea  de 
r  Himalaya,  ni  lea  gramin^ea  qui  a^^tendent  k  perte  de  Tue  dana 
lea  aaTanea  am^rioainea  on  les  steppes  sib^riens  ne  rivaliaent  aveo 
oea  prairies  oc^aniquea.  Jamus  sur  un  espace  aussi  ^tendu,  ne  ae 
renoontrent  de  tellea  maaaea  de  plantea  semblables.  Qnand  on  a 
Ta  la  mer  des  Saigaases,  on  nWblie  point  un  pareil  apectaole.'* 
Paul  Qaffarel,  **La  Mer  dea  Sargaaaea,"  Bulletin  de  Oiorophie^ 
Paria,  1872,  6«  a^e,  tom.  iv.  p.  622. 
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A  third  source  of  alann  had  already  began  to 
turb  the  sailors.  They  were  discoyering  mnch 
more  than  they  had  bargained  for.  They  were  in 
Hie  tnde  ^^  ^1^  of  the  trade  winds,  and  as  the 
^'*°^  gentle  but  unfailing  breeze  wafted  them 

steadily  westward,  doubts  began  to  arise  as  to 
whether  it  would  ever  be  possible  to  return.  Fof' 
tunately  soon  after  this  question  began  to  be  dia* 
cussed,  the  wind,  jealous  of  its  character  for  capri- 
dousness  even  there,  veered  into  the  southwest. 

By  l^ptember  25  the  AdnuraFs  chief  difficulty 
had  come  to  be  the  impatience  of  his  crews  at  not 
finding  land.  On  that  day  there  was  a  mirage,  or 
impatianM  of  somc  such  illusiou,  which  Columbus  and 
the  orewi.  ^  hands  supposed  to  be  a  coast  in  front 
of  them,  and  hymns  of  praise  were  sung,  but  at 
dawn  next  day  they  were  cruelly  undeceived. 
Flights  of  strange  birds  and  other  signs  of  land 
kept  raising  hopes  which  were  presently  dashed 
again,  and  the  men  passed  through  alternately  hot 
and  cold  fits  of  exultation  and  dejection.  Such 
mockery  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  entering  a 
realm  of  enchantment.  Somebody,  perhaps  one 
of  the  released  jail-birds,  hinted  that  if  a  stealthy 
thrust  should  happen  some  night  to  push  the  Ad- 
miral overboard,  it  could  be  plausibly  said  that  he 
had  slipped  and  fallen  while  star-gazing.  His  sit- 
uation grew  daily  more  perilous,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  Italian  commanding  Spaniards  did  not 
help  him.  Perhaps  what  saved  him  was  their 
vague  belief  in  his  superior  knowledge  ;  they  may 
have  felt  that  they  should  need  him  in  going 
back. 
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By  October  4  there  were  ominous  symptoms  of 
mntmy,  and  the  anxiely  of  Columbus  was  evinced 
in  the  extent  of  his  bold  understatement  of  that 


\U< 


Mkrtm  Bebaim's  Atlantic  Ooean  (with  oatline  of  Amerioan 

eontinent  superimpoaed). 

day's  irun,  — 188  miles  instead  of  the  true  figure 
189.     For  some  days  his  pilots  had  been  begging 
him  to  change  his  course ;  perhaps  they  had  passed 
between  islands.     Anything  for  a  change  I      On 
the  7th  at  sunrise,  they  had  come  2,724  ^n^^^^  - 
geographical  miles  from  the  Canaries,  ^^«^» 
which  was  farther  than  the  Admiral's 
estimate  of  the  distance  to  Cipango ;  but  accord- 
ing to  his  false  statement  of  the  runs,  it  appeared 
that  they  had  come  scarcely  2,200  miles.     This 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  in  stating  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  as  he  had  so  often  done,  at  700  leagues, 
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he  may  have  purposely  made  it  out  somewhat 
shorter  than  he  really  believed  it  to  be.  But  now 
after  coming  more  than  2,500  miles  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  might  be  sailing  past  Cipango  on  the 
north,  and  so  he  shifted  his  course  two  points  to 
larboard,  or  west-southwest.  If  a  secret  know- 
ledge of  Yinland  had  been  his  guiding-star  he 
surely  would  not  have  turned  his  hehn  that  way ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  ToscaneUi  map  shows  what 
was  in  his  mind.  Numerous  flights  of  small  birds 
confirmed  his  belief  that  land  at  the  southwest 
was  not  far  off.  The  change  of  direction  was 
probably  fortunate.  If  he  had  persisted  in  keeping 
on  the  parallel,  720  miles  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  coast  of  Florida,  a  little  south  of  Cape  Mal- 
abar. After  the  change  he  had  but  505  miles  of 
water  before  him,  and  the  temper  of  the  sailors  was 
growing  more  dangerous  with  every  mile,^  —  until 
October  11,  when  the  signs  of  land  became  unmis- 
takable, and  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed.  Are- 
ward  of  10,000  maravedis  had  been  promised  to  the 
person  who  should  first  discover  land,  and  ninety 
pair  of  eyes  were  strained  that  night  with  look* 
ing.  About  ten  o'clock  the  Admiral,  standing  oi 
the  tower-like  poop  of  his  vessel,  saw  a  distant 
light  moving  as  if  somebody  were  running  along 

^  The  often-repeated  story  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage  ColumbiiB  capitulated  with  his  orew,  piomisiiig  to  tnin 
back  if  land  -were  not  seen  within  three  days,  rests  upon  the  single 
and  relatively  inferior  authority  of  Oriedo.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Las  Casas  or  Benuddez  or  Peter  Martyr  or  Ferdinand  Colnm- 
bns,  and  it  is  discredited  by  the  tone  of  the  Admiral*8  journal, 
which  shows  as  nnoonqaerable  determination  on  the  last  day  ol 
the  Toyage  as  on  any  previona  day.    Gf .  Irving,  vdL  L  p.  187. 
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the  shore  with  a  torch.  This  interpretation  was 
doubted,  but  a  few  hours  later  a  sailor  on  the 
Pinta  saw  land  distinctly,  and  soon  it  was  yisible 
to  all,  a  long  low  coast  about  five  miles 

1*  rm  •  'I  Land  ahead  I 

distant.     This  was  at  two  m  the  mom-  oet.  12  (k.  s. 
ing  of  Friday,  October  12,^  —  just  ten      * 
weeks  since  they  had  sailed  from  Palos,  just  thirty- 
three  days  since  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Ferro.    The  sails  were  now  taken  in,  and  the 
ships  lay  to,  awaiting  the  dawn. 

At  daybreak  the  boats  were  lowered  and  Co- 
lumbus, with  a  large  part  of  his  company,  went 
ashore.  Upon  every  side  were  trees  of  unknown 
kinds,  and  the  hmdscape  seemed  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Confident  that  they  must  have  Theoxvwago 
attained  the  object  for  which  they  had  '■****^ 
set  sail,  the  crews  were  wild  with  exultation.  Their 
heads  were  dazed  with  fancies  of  princely  fortunes 
close  at  hand.  The  officers  embraced  Columbus  or 
kissed  his  hands,  while  the  sailors  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  craving  pardon  and  favour. 

These  proceedings  were  watched  with  imutter- 
able  amazement  and  awe  by  a  midtitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  cinnamon  hue,  xhea^oD. 
different  from  any  kind  of  people  the  *"*»*»^^^ 
Spaniards  had  ever  seen.  All  were  stark  naked 
and  most  of  them  were  more  or  less  greased  and 
painted.  They  thought  that  the  ships  were  sea- 
monsters  and  the  white  men  supernatural  creatures 

^  Applying  the  Gbegoiian  Calendar,  or  "  new  style,'*  it  l)eoome8 
the  2lBt.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  will  properly  fall  on 
October  21, 1882. 
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descended  from  the  sky.^  At  first  they  fled  in 
terror  as  these  formidable  beings  came  ashore,  bnt 
presently,  as  they  found  themselves  unmolested, 
curiosity  began  to  overcome  fear,  and  they  slowly 
approached  the  Spaniards,  stopping  at  every  few 
paces  to  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration.  After 
a  time,  as  the  Spaniards  received  them  with  en- 
couraging nods  and  smiles,  they  waxed  bold  enough 
to  come  dose  to  the  visitors  and  pass  their  hands 
over  them,  doubtless  to  make  sure  that  all  this 
marvel  was  a  reality  and  not  a  mere  vision.  Ex- 
periences in  Africa  had  revealed  the  eagerness  of 
barbarians  to  trade  off  their  possessions  for  trin- 
kets, and  now  the  Spaniards  began  exchanging 
glass  beads  and  hawks'  bells  for  cotton  yam,  tame 
parrots,  and  small  gold  ornaments.  Some  sort  of 
conversation  in  dumb  show  went  on,  and  CSolumbua 
naturally  interpreted  everything  in  such  wise  as  to 
fit  his  theories.  Whether  the  natives  understood 
him  or  not  when  he  asked  them  where  they  got 
their  gold,  at  any  rate  they  pointed  to  the  south, 
and  thus  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  suspicion  that 
he  had  come  to  some  island  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  opulent  Cipango.  He  soon  found  that  it  was 
oaaiukhttii:  &  Small  islaud,  and  he  understood  the 
where wBa it?  'j^jgjj^Q  of  it  to  be  Guanahani.    He  took 

formal  possession  of  it  for  Castile,  just  as  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  the  Ghiinea 
coasts  had  taken  possession  of  those  places  for 

^  This  u  a  oommon  notion  among^  barbarians.  "  The  PolyBe- 
siaos  imagine  that  the  sky  descends  at  the  hozizon  and  enclooes 
the  earth.  Hence  the j  call  foreigners  papalangi^  or  '  heaTen- 
bnzsters/  as  having  broken  in  from  another  world  outside.*'  Mas 
Miiller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop^  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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Portogal ;  and  he  gave  it  a  Christiaii  name,  San 
Salvador.  That  name  lias  since  the  seventeenth 
century  been  given  to  Cat  island,  but  perhaps  in 
pursuance  of  a  false  theory  of  map-makers ;  it  is 
not  proved  that  Cat  island  is  the  Ghianahani  of 
Columbus.  All  that  can  positively  be  asserted  of 
Ghianahani  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  Bahamas; 
there  has  been  endless  discussion  as  to  which  one, 
and  the  question  is  not  easy  to  settle.  Perhaps 
the  theory  of  Captain  Grustavus  Fox,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  is  on  the  whole  best  supported.  Cap- 
tain Fox  maintains  that  the  true  Gnanahani  was 
the  little  island  now  known  as  Samana  or  Atwood's 
Cay.^  The  problem  well  illustrates  the  difficulty 
in  identifying  any  route  from  even  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  landmarks,  without  the  help  of  persistent 
proper  names,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  time 
has  somewhat  altered  the  landmarks.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a  very  interesting  problem  and 
has  its  lessons  for  us;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

A  cruise  of  ten  days  among  the  Bahamas,  with 
visits  to  four  of  the  islands,  satisfied  Colimibus  that 
he  was  in  the  ocean  just  east  of  Cathay,  for  Marco 
Polo  had  described  it  as  studded  with  Qropingfor 
thousands  of  spice-bearing  islands,  and  ^^SnlESe^ 
the  Catalan  map  shows  that  some  of  Q^^i'^^y- 
these  were  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  naked  sav- 
ages.    To  be  sure,  he  could  not  find  any  spices  or 

^  *'An  Attempt  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  First  Landing 
Place  of  Columbus  in  the  Kew  World/'  in  United  States  Coa$t 
and  Geodetic  Survey —Bqnfrt for  1880— Appendix  18,  Washing^ 
toa,I882. 
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valuable  drugs,  but  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance 
and  the  trees  and  herbs  were  strange  in  aspect  and 
might  mean  anything ;  so  for  a  while  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  spices  on  trust.  Upon  inquiries  about 
gold  the  natives  always  pointed  to  the  south,  ap- 
parently meaning  Cipango ;  and  in  that  direction 
Columbus  steered  on  the  25th  of  October,  intend- 
ing to  stay  in  that  wealthy  island  long  enough  to 
obtain  all  needful  information  concerning  its  arts 
and  commerce.  Thence  a  sail  of  less  than  ten  days 
would  bring  him  to  the  Chinese  coast,  along  which 
he  might  comfortably  cruise  northwesterly  as  far  as 
Quinsay  and  deliver  to  the  Great  E3ian  a  friendly 
letter  with  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  pro- 
vided him.  Alas,  poor  Columbus — unconscious 
prince  of  discoverers  —  groping  here  in  Cuban 
waters  for  the  way  to  a  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  and  to  a  sovereign  whose  race  had  more 
than  a  century  since  been  driven  from  the  throne 
and  expelled  from  the  very  soil  of  Cathay  I  Could 
anything  be  more  pathetic,  or  better  illustrate  the 
profound  irony  with  which  our  universe  seems  to 
be  governed  ? 

On  reaching  Cuba  the  Admiral  was  charmed 
with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  landscape, — a 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
sensitive.  He  found  pearl  oysters  along  the  shore, 
Columbus  ^^^  although  uo  splcudid  cities  as  yet 
£Sr^d^°J^  appeared,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
^^Adittc  leached  Cipango.  But  his  attempts  at 
^^^  talking  with  the  amazed  natives   only 

served  to  darkenj2Dunsel.  He  understood  them  to 
say  that  Cuba  was  part  of  the  Asiatic  oontinenti 
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and  that  there  was  a  king  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  was  at  war  with  the  Grreat  Khan  I  So  he 
sent  two  messengers  to  seek  this  refractory  poten- 
tate, —  one  of  them  a  converted  Jew  acquainted 
with  Arabic,  a  language  sometimes  heard  far  east- 
ward in  Asia,  as  Columbus  must  have  known. 
These  envoys  found  pleasant  villages,  with  large 
houses,  surrounded  with  fields  of  such  unknown 
vegetables  as  maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco ;  they 
saw  men  and  women  smoking  cigars,^  and  little 
dreamed  that  in  that  fragrant  and  soothing  herb 
there  was  a  richer  source  of  revenue  than  the 
spices  of  the  East.  They  passed  acres  of  growing 
cotton  and  saw  in  the  houses  piles  of  yam  wait- 
ing to  be  woven  into  rude  cloth  or  twisted  into 
nets  for  hammocks.  But  they  found  neither  cities 
nor  kings,  neither  gold  nor  spices,  and  after  a 
tedious  quest  returned,  somewhat  disappointed,  to 
the  coast. 

Columbus  seems  now  to  have  become  perplexed, 
and  to  have  vacillated  somewhat  in  his  purposes. 
If  this,  was  the  continent  of  Asia  it  was  nearer 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  how  far  mis-  Colombo* 
taken  he  had  been  in  his  calculations  no  J^.*^Sij(oii 
one  could  tell.  But  where  was  Cipango  ?  <>•■«*■  "«• 
He  gathered  from  the  natives  that  there  was  a 

.*  ^  The  first  zeoorded  mention  of  tobacco  is  in  Colarabns's  diary 
fcT  Norember  20,  1492:  —  '^Hallaron  Iob  doe  cristianofl  por  el 
camino  mncha  gente  que  atravesaba  4  bob  pneblos,  mageres  y 
hombres  con  nn  tizon  en  la  mano,  yerbas  para  tomar  Biis  sahnme- 
rios  que  aooetombraban,"  i.  e.  "the  two  ChristianB  met  on  the 
road  a  great  many  people  going  to  their  Tillages,  men  and  women 
with  brands  in  their  hands,  made  of  herbs  for  taking  their  cus- 
tomary smoke."    Nayarrete,  tom.  i  p.  51. 
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great  island  to  the  southeast,  abounding  in  gold, 
and  so  he  turned  his  prows  in  that  direction.  On 
the  20th  of  November  he  was  deserted  by  Martin 
Pinzon,  whose  ship  could  always  outsail  the  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pinzon's  design  to  get  home 
in  advance  with  such  a  story  as  would  enable  him 
to  claim  for  himself  an  undue  share  of  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies.  This  was  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  kind  of  treachery  such  as  too  often 
marred  the  story  of  Spanish  exploration  and  con- 
quest in  the  New  World. 

For  a  fortnight  after  Pinzon's  desertion  Co- 
lumbus crept  slowly  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  now  and  then  landing  to  examine  the  coun- 
tiy  and  its  products ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
besides  pearls  and  mastic  and  aloes  he  found  in  the 
rivers  indications  of  gold.  When  he  reached  the 
cape  at  the  end  of  the  island  he  named  it  Alpha  and 
Omega,  as  being  the  extremity  of  Asia,  — Om^;a 
from  the  Portuguese  point  of  view,  Alpha  from  his 
own.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  landed  upon  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  which  he 

called  Espsmola,  Hispaniola,  or  ^  Spanish 
arriyes  ftt  laud/^  Hcrc,  BS  the  natives  seemed,  to 
thinks  it  miut  tell  him  of  a  region  to  the  southward 

and  quite  inland  which  abounded  in 
gold,  and  which  they  called  Cibao,  the  Admiral  at 
once  caught  upon  the  apparent  similarity  of  sounds 
and  fancied  that  Cibao  must  be  Cipango,  and  that 

^  Not  '*  Little  Spain,*'  as  the  fonn  of  the  word,  so  maeh  liln  m 
diminatiTe,  might  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  simply  the  feminine  of 
EqMukolf  "  Spanish,"  ac  tierra  or  itia.  Golnmhns  believed  that 
the  island  was  Uiger  than  Spain.  See  his  letter  to  Gbhiiel  Sa» 
ohei,  in  Hairiwe,  torn.  i.  p.  42& 
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at  lengih  he  had  arrived  upon  that  island  of  mar- 
Tels.  It  was  much  nearer  the  Asiatic  mainland 
(i.  e.  Cuba)  than  he  had  supposed,  but  then,  it 
was  beginning  to  appear  that  in  any  case  some- 
body's geography  must  be  wrong.  Columbus  was 
enchanted  with  the  scenery.  ^^The  land  is  ele- 
Tated^"  he  says,  ^^  with  many  mountains  and  peaks 
.  .  .  most  beautiful,  of  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
accessible,  and  full  of  trees  of  endless  varieties,  so 
tail  that  they  seem  to  touch  the  sky ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  they  never  lose  their  foliage.  The 
nightingale  [i.  e.  some  kind  of  thrush]  and  other 
smiall  birds  of  a  thousand  kinds  were  singing  in 
the  month  of  November  [December]  when  I  was 
there."  ^  Before  he  had  done  much  toward  ex- 
ploring this  paradise,  a  sudden  and  grave  mishap 
quite  altered  his  plans.     On  Christmas 

.  m     .  •i*i^  11  Wreck  of  thd 

mormng,  between  midmgnt  and  dawn,  santo  Maria, 

.  1  •■•      1      -I*  ft  nee  26, 1^2. 

owmg  to  careless  disobedience  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  the  helmsman,  the  flag-ship  struck 
upon  a  sand-bank  near  the  present  site  of  Port  au 
Paix.    All  attempts  to  get  her  afloat  were  unavail- 
ing, and  the  waves  soon  beat  her  to  pieces. 

This  catastrophe  brought  home,  with  startling 
force,  to  the  mind  of  Columbus,  the  fact  that  the 
news  of  his  discovery  of  land  was  not  yet  known 
in  Europe.  As  for  the  Pinta  and  her  insubordinate 
commander,  none  coidd  say  whether  _ 
they  would  ever  be  seen  again  or  Jj^*"^^ 
whether  their  speedy  arrival  in  Spain 
might  not  portend  more  harm  than  good  to  Colum- 

1  Columbus  to  Santangel,  February  16, 1408  (Nayazrete,  torn.  L 
p.  168). 
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bus.  His  armament  was  now  reduced  to  the  little 
undecked  Ni2a  alone,  such  a  craft  as  we  should 
deem  about  fit  for  a  summer  excursion  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  What  if  his  party  should  all  perish, 
or  be  stranded  helpless  on  these  strange  coasts,  be- 
fore any  news  of  their  success  should  reach  the  ears 
of  friends  in  Europe  I  Then  the  name  of  Columbus 
woidd  serve  as  a  by-word  for'foolhardiness,  and  his 
mysterious  fate  would  simply  deter  other  ezpedi* 
tions  from  following  in  the  same  course.  Obviously 
the  first  necessity  of  the  situation  was  to  return  to 
Spain  immediately  and  report  what  had  already 
been  done.  Then  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  get 
ships  and  men  for  a  second  voyage. 

This  decision  led  to  the  founding  of  an  embryo  col- 
ony upon  Hispaniola.  There  was  not  room  enough 
for  all  thepartyto  go  in  the  Nifia,  and  quite  anum- 
ber  begged  to  be  left  behind,  because  they  found 
life  upon  the  island  lazy  and  the  natives,  especially 
the  women,  seemed  well-disposed  toward  them.  So 
a  blockhouse  was  built  out  of  the  wrecked  ship^s 
Buflding  of  timbers  and  armed  with  her  guns,  and  in 
hoJii^Ti"  commemoration  of  that  eventful  Christ- 
Navidad.         ,jj33  j^  y^^  called  Fort  Nativity  (ia 

Navidad).  Here  forty  men  were  left  behind,  with 
provisions  enough  for  a  whole  year,  and  on  Jan* 
uary  4,  1493,  the  rest  of  the  party  went  on  board 
the  Nifia  and  set  sail  for  Spain.  Two  days  later 
in  following  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaniola  they 
encountered  the  Pinta,  whose  commander  had  been 
■eetingwitii  delayed  by  trading  with  the  natives  and 
^*»«^  by  finding  some  gold.     Pinzon  tried  to 

explain  his  sudden  disappearance  by  alleging  that 
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stress  of  weather  had  parted  him  from  his  com- 
rades, but  his  excuses  were  felt  to  be  lame  and  im- 
probable. However  it  may  have  been  with  his 
excuses,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  lameness  of 
his  foremast ;  it  had  been  too  badly  sprung  to  carry 
much  saiL  so  that  the  Pinta  could  not  atrain  run 
a^y  W  her  conaort 

On  this  return  Toyage  the  Admiral,  finding  the 
trade  winds  dead  against  him,  took  a  northeasterly 
course  until  he  had  passed  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel and  then  headed  straight  toward  Spain*  On 
the  12th  of  February  a  storm  was  brew- 
ing, and  during  the  next  four  days  it  in  iiiid-<NMu, 
raged  with  such  teryific  violence  that  it  '•""  '"^ 
is  a  wonder  how  those  two  frail  caravels  ever  came 
out  of  it.  They  were  separated  this  time  not  to 
meet  again  upon  the  sea.  Expecting  in  all  likeli- 
hood to  be  engulfed  in  the  waves  with  his  tiny 
craft,  Columbus  sealed  and  directed  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  two  brief  reports  of  his  discovery,  writ- 
ten upon  parchment.  Eaeh  oi  these  he  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  and  inclosed  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
cake  of  wax,  which  was  then  securely  shut  up  in  a 
baneL  One  of  the  barrels  was  flung  into  the  sea^ 
the  other  remaiiled  standing  on  the  little  quarter- 
deck to  await  the  fate  of  the  caraveL  The  anxiety 
was  not  lessoied  by  the  sight  of  land  on  the  16th, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  approach  it  so  as  to  go 
ashore,  and  there  was  much  danger  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces. 

At  length  on  the  18th,  the  storm  having  abated, 
the  ship's  boat  went  ashore  and  found  that  it  waa 
the  isLmd  of  St.  Maiy,  one  of  the  Axoraa.    It  is 
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wnrtbj  ol  note  tluii  sodi  skflful  sailors  as  €Sm 
NxSa's  capfeam,  ^Heente  Yaflez  Pinzon,  and  the  pilot 
Bniz  were  ao  eoofnaed  in  their  reckoning  as  to 
riM  iiiiipifciH  Hoppose  themselves  near  the  Madei- 
it  tta  AaoiM.  ^j^  whereaa  Colambns  had  oorreetly 

maintained  that  they  were  approaching  the  Azores, 
—a  good  iDstsnee  of  lus  consnmmate  judgment  in 
nantifaT  qnestioDS.^  From  the  Portuguese  gOT- 
emor  of  the  ^bnd  this  Spanish  company  met  with 
a  Tefy  nngracioas  reception.  A  party  of  sailors 
whom  Ccdnmbos  sent  ashore  to  a  small  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  to  give  dumks  for  their  deliverance 
from  diipwredc,  woe  seized  and  held  as  prisoners 
for  fiTe  days.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  was 
drae  in  porsuance  of  general  instructions  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  tiie  governors  of  his  varions 
islands.  K  Columbus  had  gone  ashore  he  would 
probaUy  have  been  arrested  himself.  Ab  it  vnu, 
he  took  such  a  high  tone  and  threatened  to  such 
good  purpose  that  the  governor  of  St.  Mary  was 
fiun  to  give  up  his  prisoners  for  fear  of  bringing 
on  another  war  between  Portugal  and  Castile. 

Slaving  at  length  got  away  from  this  unfriendly 
island,  as  the  Nifia  was  making  her  way  toward 
Ci^  St.  Vincent  and  within  400  miles  of  it,  she 
was  seized  by  another  fierce  tempest  and  driven 
upon  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  Co- 
driTMMbon  lumbus  and  his  crew  were  glad  of  a 
wbm  the  chance  to  run  into  the  river  Tagus  for 
to  hare  him      Shelter.     The  news  of  his  voyage  and 


his  discoveries  aroused  intense  excite- 
ment in  Lisbon.    Astonishment  was  mingled  with 

1  Las  GasM,  tom.  L  pp.  443, 440. 
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ebagrin  at  the  thought  that  the  oppoituniiy  for  all 
this  glory  and  profit  had  first  been  offered  to  Por- 
tugal and  foolishly  lost.  The  king  even  now  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  Columbus  had  somehow 
or  other  been  trespassing  upon  the  vast  and  vague 
undiscovered  dominions  granted  to  the  Crown  of 
Portugal  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Some  of  the 
king's  eoimseUors  are  said  to  have  urged  him  to  have 
Columbus  assassinated ;  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  provoke  such  a  high-spirited  man  into  a  quarrel 
and  then  run  him  through  the  body.^  To  dearer 
heads,  however,  the  imprudence  of  such  a  course 
was  manifest.  It  was  already  impossible  to  keep 
the  news  of  the  discovery  from  reaching  ^^  to  offend 
Spain,  and  Portugal  could  not  afford  to  giS  ~waaid 
go  to  war  with  her  stronger  neighbour.  "  dang«K»»« 
In  fact  even  had  John  II.  been  base  enough  to  re- 
sort to  assassination,  which  seems  quite  incompat- 
ible with  the  general  character  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
**  perfect  prince,"  Columbus  was  now  too  important 
a  personage  to  be  safely  interfered  witL  So  he  was 
invited  to  court  and  made  much  of.  On  the  13th 
of  March  he  set  sail  again  and  arrived  in  the  har- 
bour of  Palos  at  noon  of  the  15th.  His  little  cara- 
vel was  promptly  recognized  by  the  people,  and  as 
her  story  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town  was  at  an  end  for  that  day.^ 

^  lliis  story  rests  upon  the  explicit  statement  of  a  contemporary 
Portognese  historian  of  high  authority,  Garcia  de  Resende,  Ckroth' 
ica  dd  Bey  Dom  JoSo  II.j  Lishon,  1622,  cap.  cbdv.  (-written  abont 
1516) ;  see  also  Vasconoelloe,  Vida  dd  Bey  Don  Juan  II.,  Madrid, 
1639,  Ub.  vL 

^  ''When  they  learnt  that  she  returned  in  trimnph  from  the 
dkcoyery  d  a  world,  the  whole  commnnity  broke  forth  into  trans* 
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Towards  eTening,  while  the  bells  were  ringing 
and  the  streets  brilliant  with  torches,  another  ves- 
sel entered  the  harbour  and  dropped  anchor.  She 
ooinmbataiid  ^^  nonc  othor  .thail  the  Pintal  The 
SSS°dLth  storm  had  driven  ,her  to  Bayonne, 
ofPinBOD.  whence  Martin  Pinzon  instantly  de- 
spatched a  message  to  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,  mak- 
ing  great  claims  for  himself  and  ashing  permission 
to  wait  apon  them  with  a  full  account  of  the  dis- 
covery. As  soon  as  practicable  he  made  his  way 
to  Palos,  but  when  on  arriving  he  saw  the  Nifia 
already  anchored  in  the  harbour  his  guilty  heart 
failed  him.  He  took  advantage  of  the  general  hub- 
bub to  slink  ashore  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, and  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  until  after 
the  Admiral  had  left  for  Seville.  The  news  from 
Columbus  reached  the  sovereigns  before  they  had 
time  to  reply  to  the  message  of  Pinzon ;  so  when 
their  answer  came  to  him  it  was  cold  and  stem  and 
forbade  him  to  appear  in  their  presence.  Pinzon 
was  worn  out  with  the  hardships  of  the  homeward 
voyage,  and  this  crushing  reproof  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  Ills  sudden  death,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, was  generally  attributed  to  chagrin.^ 

From  Seville  the  Admiral  was  summoned  to  at- 
tend court  at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  received 
with   triumphal   honours.     He  was    directed   to 

ports  of  joy."  Irving^B  ColumbuSy  yol.  i.  p.  318.  This  is  projeetii^ 
oar  present  knowledge  into  the  past.  We  now  know  that  Colnmboi 
had  discoYered  a  new  world.  He  did  not  so  maoh  as  snspect  that 
be  had  done  anything  of  the  sort ;  neither  did  the  people  of  Palos. 
^  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  Vide  EspagncU,  cu  de  St.  Domingme, 
PariSf  1730,  liy.  ii. ;  Mnfios,  Historia  de  ku  Indias  if  Nuevc  JfniMfa 
Madrid,  1703,  Ub.  iv.  §  14. 
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seat  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns,  a 
courtesy  usually  reserved  for  royal  per- 
sonages.^  Intense  interest  was  felt  in  reoeiv«dby 
his  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  small  at  BarceiooA, 
mammals,  his  live  parrots,  his  collection 
of  herbs  which  he  supposed  to  have  medicinal  vii^ 
tues,  his  few  pearls  and  trinkets  of  gold,  and 
especially  his  six  painted  and  bedizened  barbarians, 
the  survivors  of  ten  with  whom  he  had  started 
from  Hispaniola.  Since  in  the  vague  terminology 
of  that  time  the  remote  and  scarcely  known  parts 
of  Asia  were  called  the  Indies,  and  since  the  islands 
and  coasts  just  discovered  were  Indies,  of  course 
these  red  men  must  be  Indians.^  So  Columbus  had 
already  named  them  in  his  first  letter  written  from 
the  Nifia,  off  the  Azores,  sent  by  special  messenger 
from  Palos,  and  now  in  April,  1493,  printed  at 
Barcelona,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  dis- 
covery, —  a  letter  appropriately  addressed  to  the 
wortbjr  Santangel  but  for  whose  timely  interven- 
tion he  might  have  ridden  many  a  weary  league  on 

^  He  was  also  allowed  to  quarter  the  royal  arms  with  his  own, 
"which  ooDBiBted  of  a  group  of  golden  islands  amid  aznre  bil- 
lows. To  these  were  afterwards  added  fiye  anchors,  with  the 
celebrated  motto,  well  known  as  being  carved  on  his  sepulchre.'* 
Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  pt.  i.  chap,  vii  This  state- 
ment about  the  motto  is  erroneous.  See  below,  p.  614.  Consid- 
ering the  splendour  of  the  reception  given  to  Columbus,  and  the 
great  interest  felt  in  his  achievement,  Mr.  Prescott  is  surprised  at 
finding  no  mention  of  this  occasion  in  the  local  annals  of  Barce- 
lona, or  in  the  royal  archives  of  Aragon.  He  conjectures,  with 
some  probability,  that  the  cause  of  the  omission  may  have  been 
what  an  American  would  call  *  *  sectional ''  jealousy.  This  Cathay 
and  Cipango  business  was  an  affair  of  Castile's,  and,  as  such,  quite 
beneath  the  notice  of  patriotic  Aragonese  archivists !  That  is  the 
way  history  has  too  often  been  treated.  With  most  people  it  ia 
only  a  kind  of  ancestor  worship. 
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that  mule  of  his  to  no  good  purpose.^  It  was  gener* 
ally  assumed  without  question  that  the  Admiral's 
theory  of  his  discovery  must  be  correct,  that  the 
coast  of  Cuba  must  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
China,  that  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  must  be  the 
nortihem  extremity  of  Cipango,  and  that  a  direct 
route  —  much  shorter  than  that  which  Portugal 
had  so  long  been  seeking  —  had  now  been  found 
to  those  lands  of  illimitable  wealth  described 
by  Marco  Polo.^    To  be  sure  Columbus  had  not 

^  The  imiqae%opy  of  this  first  edition  of  this  Spanish  letter  is 
a  smsll  folio  of  two  leaves,  or  four  pages.  It  was  annoonoed  for 
sale  in  Quaritch^s  Catalogue,  April  16,  1891,  No.  Ill,  p.  47,  for 
£1,750.  Evidently  most  book-lovers  wiU  have  to  content  tJiem- 
selves  with  the  facamile  published  in  London,  1891,  price  two 
guineas.  A  unique  copy  of  a  Spanish  reprint  in  smaU  quarto^ 
made  in  1493,  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
In  1889  Messis.  Ellis  &  Elvey,  of  London,  published  a  facsimile 
alleged  to  have  been  made  from  an  edition  of  about  the  sadie  date 
as  the  Ambrosian  quarto ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  highly  respectable  publiriiers  have  been  imposed 
upon.  It  |s  a  time  just  now  when  fictitious  literary  diaooveries  of 
this  sort  may  command  a  high  price,  and  the  dealer  in  eariy  Ameri- 
cana must  keep  his  eyes  open.  See  Quaritch's  note,  op.  cU,  p.  49 ; 
and  Justin  Winsor's  letter  in  The  Nation,  April  9,  1891,  voL  liL 
p.  298. 

^  "The  lands,  therefore,  which  Columbus  had  visited  were 
called  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered  npoo  a 
vast  region  of  unexplored  countries,  existing  in  a  state  of  natore, 
the  whole  received  the  comprehensive  appellation  of  the  New 
World."  Irving's  Columbus,  vol.  i.  p-  333.  These  are  very  grave 
errors,  again  involving  the  projection  of  our  modem  knowledge 
into  the  past.  The  lands  which  Columbus  had  visited  were  eaUed 
simply  the  Indies ;  it  was  not  until  long  after  his  death,  and  after 
the  crossing  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  they  were  distuiguishod 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  New  World  was  not  at  first  a  ^  com- 
prehensive appellation  *^  for  the  countries  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus ;  it  was  at  first  applied  to  one  particular  r^on  never  visited 
by  him,  viz.  to  that  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sontli 
America  first  explored  by  Yespucius.    See  vol.  ii  pp.  129, 130. 
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as  yet  seen  the  evidences  of  this  Oriental  splen- 
dour, and  had  been  puzzled  at  not  finding  them, 
but  he  felt  confident  that  he  had  come  very  near 
them  and  would  come  full  upon  them  in  a  second 
voyage.  There  was  nobody  who  knew  enough  to 
refute  these  opinions,^  and  really  why  should  not 
this  great  geographer,  who  had  accomplished  so 
much  already  which  people  had  scouted  o^n^nd  «z- 
as  impossible,  —  why  should  he  not  S^SSJiSnt 
know  what  he  was  about  ?  It  was  easy  JSSL^i?' 
enough  now  to  get  men  and  money  for  *»«»'«>»*• 
the  second  voyage.  When  the  Admiral  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  September  25,  1493,  it  was  with 
seventeen  ships  canying  1,500  men.  Their  dreams 
were  of  the  marble  palaces,  of  Quinsay,  of  isles  of 
spices,  and  the  treasures  of  Prester  John.  The 
sovereigns  wept  for  joy  as  they  thought  that  such 
untold  riches  were  vouchsafed  them  by  the  special 
decree  of  Heaven,  as  a  reward  for  having  over- 
come the  Moor  at  Granada  and  banished  the  Jews 
from  Spain.^    Columbus  shared  these  viesnrs  and 

^  Peter  Martyr,  however,  seeniB  to  have  entertained  some  vagne 
donbtB,  inaamnoh  as  this  assumed  nearness  of  the  China  coast 
on  the  west  implied  a  greater  eastward  extension  of  the  Asiatio 
continent  than  seemed  to  him  probable :  —  **  Inanlas  reperit 
plnies ;  has  esse,  de  qnibns  fit  apnd  oosmographos  mentio  extra 
ocecnnm  orientalem,  adjaeentes  India  arbitrantnr.  Neo  inficior 
ego  penitos,  qtiamvis  gpheertB  magnitudo  aliter  sentire  videatur; 
neqne  enim  desant  qni  parvo  tractn  a  finibns  Hispamsd  distare 
littns  Indionm  pntent.*'  Opus  Epist.,  Na  185.  The  italicizing  ia 
nunc. 

*  This  abominable  piece  of  wickedness,  driving  200,000  of 
Spaan^s  best  citizens  from  their  homes  and  their  native  land,  was 
accomplished  in  pnnnance  of  an  edict  signed  March  SO,  1492. 
There  is  a  brief  account  of  it  in  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  iBabdla, 
pt.  L  chap.  vi. 
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regarded  himself  as  a  special  instnimsnt  for  eze* 
outing  the  divine  decrees.  He  renewed  his  tow 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  promising  within 
the  next  seven  years  to  equip  at  his  own  expense  a 
crusading  army  of  50,000  foot  and  4,000  horse ; 
within  five  years  thereafter  he  would  follow  this 
with  a  second  army  of  like  dimensions. 

Thus  nobody  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what 
had  been  done.  In  the  famous  letter  to  Santangel 
there  is  of  course  not  a  word  about  a  New  World* 
The  grandeur  of  the  achievement  was  quite  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  generation  that  witnessed  it.  For 
Thi«  Toyart  ^®  ^^®  siucc  comc  to  leam  that  in  1492 
JSthout  iS?  *^^  contact  between  the  eastern  and  the 
IS^^^  western  halves  of  our  planet  was  first 
really  begun,  and  the  two  streams  of 
human  life  which  had  flowed  on  for  countless  ages 
apart  were  thenceforth  to  mingle  together.  The 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  is  thus  a  unique  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever 
done  before,  and  nothing  like  it  can  ever  be  done 
again.  No  worlds  are  left  for  a  future  Columbus 
to  conquer.  The  era  of  which  this  great  Italian 
mariner  was  the  most  illustrious  representative  ha<4 
closed  forever. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  FINDIKO  OF  STEAKOE  OOA8T8. 

But  that  era  did  not  dose  with  Columbus,  nor 
did  lie  live  long  enough  to  complete  the  Discovery 
of  America.  Our  practice  of  affixing  specific 
dates  to  great  events  is  on  many  accounts  indis- 
pensable, but  it  is  sometimes  mislead-  xheDiaoor- 
ing.  Such  an  event  as  the  discovery  of  ^^^^ST 
a  pair  of  vast  continents  does  not  take  p«>««»- 
place  within  a  single  year.  When  we  speak  of 
America  as  discovered  in  1492,  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  moment  Columbus  landed  on  two  or  three 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  a  full  outline  map  of 
the  western  hemisphere  from  Labrador  and  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn  suddenly  sprang  into  existence  — 
like  Pallas  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus  —  in  the 
minds  of  European  men.  Yet  people  are  perpelr 
ually  using  arguments  which  have  neither  force  nor 
meaning  save  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  some- 
how or  other  some  such  sort  of  thing  must  have 
happened.  This  grotesque  fallacy  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tradition  which  has  caused  so  many 
foolish  things  to  be  said  about  that  gallant  mari- 
ner, Americus  Yespucius.  In  geographical  discus- 
sions the  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  th&t  Co- 
lumbus and  his  immediate  successors  did  not  sail 
with  the  latest  edition  of  Black's  General  Atlas  in 
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dieir  cabins  is  almost  inyeterate ;  it  keeps  reTetl- 
ing  itself  in  all  sorts  of  queer  statements,  and 
probably  there  is  no  cure  for  it  except  in  famil- 
iarity with  the  long  series  of  perplexed  and  strog- 
ling  maps  made  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Properly 
regarded,  the  Discovery  of  America  was  not  a 
single  event,  bat  a  very  gpradual  process.  It  was 
not  like  a  case  of  special  creation,  for  it  was  a  case 
of  evolntion,  and  Uie  voyage  of  1492  was  simply 
the  most  decisive  and  epoch-marking  incident  in 
that  evolution.  Columbus  himself,  after  all  his 
four  eventful  voyages  across  the  Sea  of  Darkness, 
died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  simply  discovered 
the  best  and  straightest  route  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  Yet  from  his  first  experiences  in  Cuba 
down  to  his  latest  voyage  upon  the  coasts  of  Hon- 
duras and  Yeragua,  he  was  more  or  less  puzzled 
at  finding  things  so  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated.  If  he  had  really  known  anything  with 
accuracy  about  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  he  would 
doubtless  soon  have  detected  his  fundamental  error, 
but  no  £uropean  in  his  day  had  any  such  know- 
ledge. In  his  four  voyages  Columbus  was  finding 
what  he  supposed  to  be  parts  of  Asia,  what  we 
now  know  to  have  been  parts  of  America,  but  what 
were  really  to  him  and  his  contemporaries  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Strange  Coasts.  We  have  now 
to  consider  briefly  his  further  experiences  upon 
tiiese  strange  coasts. 

The  second  voyage  of  Columbus  was  begun  in  a 
very  different  mood  and  under  very  different  aus- 
pices from  either  his  former  or  his  two  subsequent 
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voyages.  On  his  first  dcparfcore  from  Palos,  in 
1492,  all  save  a  few  devoted  friends  regarded  liim 
as  a  madman  msliing  upon  his  doom ;  and  outside 
the  Spanish  peninsula  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  attracted  no  notice.  But  on  the  second  start, 
in  1493,  all  hands  supposed  that  they  were  going 
straight  to  golden  Cathay  and  to  boundless  riches. 
It  was  not  now  with  groans  but  with  paBans  that 
they  flocked  on  board  the  ships ;  and  the  occasion 
was  observed,  with  more  or  less  interest,  by  some 
people  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  —  as  in  Italy, 
and  for  the  moment  in  France  and  England. 

At  the  same  time  with  his  letter  to  Santangel, 
the  Admiral  had  despatched  another  account,  sub- 
stantially the  same,^  to  Grabriel  Sanchez,^  The  utter  to 
another  officer  of  the  royal  treasury.  ^'•™^'*^ 
Several  copies  of  a  Latin  translation  of  this  letter 
were  published  at  Bome,  at  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1493.^    The  story  which 

1  '^Un  dnplioata  de  cette  relation,''  Hairiflse,  Ckristophe  Colombo 
UmLp.  419. 

*  Often  called  Raphael  Sanchez. 

'  The  following  epigram  was  added  to  the  first  Latin  edition  of 
A*  latter  hy  Corharia,  Bishop  of  Monte-Peloso :  — 

Ad  InvidUHmum  Begem  Hitpaniamm: 

lam  nuIU  fflripanla  telloB  addenda  trimnpWa, 

Atqoa  pamm  tantia  ▼iribna  orUs  erat. 
Knno  kmge  eola  legf  o  depranaa  aab  andla, 

Anctnra  eat  titoloa  Betlce  magna  tuoa. 
Unde  repertorl  incrita  referenda  Colombo 

Orstta,  led  smnmo  eat  maior  habenda  deo» 
Qnl  Tinoenda  parat  nona  regna  tiblqne  dblqoe 

TetqpMb  almnl  f ortem  preatat  et  eaae  plam. 

fines  are  tfans  paraphrased  hy  BL  Hazxisse :  — 

To  the  InvineWe  Kinfrof  the  Spahu  : 

Laaa  wide  the  world  than  the  renown  of  Spain, 
To  awell  her  trtompha  no  new  hmda  ramalo. 
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it  oontained  was  at  once  paraplirased  in  Italian 
verse  by  Gioliano  Dad,  one  of  the  most  popnlajr 
poets  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  in  the  aatomn 
of  1493  the  amasdng  news  that  the  Indies  had 
been  found  by  sailing  west^  was  sung  by  street 


Aiiotlmr  world  Colmntw  from  the  BMfc 
And  the  mid-ooeen  emnmone  to  tl^  etmyf 
6H«  thanks  to  him —bat  loftier  han^  pef 
T\»  God  Snprenfe,  who  gNcB  ite  raelme  to  tfaeol 
Oiintuet  of  moMfrhe,  flntof  aerrantobel 

BOiiothfeem  Amuricama  retm$Hi$fma,  p,  IX 

Hie  f  oDowing  is  a  litenl  TenioB : — '^  Already  tliere  k  no  land 
to  be  added  to  the  trinmplis  of  Sp'tin,  and  the  earth  was  too  smaQ 
for  soch  great  deeds.  Now  a  far  ooontry  under  the  eastern  wares 
has  been  discorered,  and  wUl  be  an  addition  to  thy  titles,  O  great 
Bstical  wherefore  thanks  are  doe  to  the  iUostrioos disoover  Co> 
Inmbos;  bnt  greater  thanks  to  the  snpreme  God,  who  is  making 
ready  new  realms  to  be  conquered  for  thee  and  for  Himself,  and 
Tonchsaf  es  to  thee  to  be  at  once  strong  and  pious."  It  will  be 
o!)serYed  that  nothing  is  said  about  " another  world.** 

An  elaborate  account  of  these  earliest  and  exceesiTely  rare  edi- 
tions is  giyen  by  M.  Harrisee,  loc  cit. 

^  Or,  as  Mr.  Major  carelessly  puts  it,  ^*  the  astounding  news  of 

the  discorery  of  a  new  world."    {Select  Letters  of  ColumbuM,  p.  ti.) 

Hr.  Major  knows  yery  well  that  no  such  "  news  "  was  possible  for 

many  a  year  after  1493 ;  his  remark  is,  of  oonxae,  a  mere  slip  of 

the  pen,  but  if  we  are  eyer  going  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of 

misconceptions  with  which  this  subject  is  commonly  surrounded, 

we  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of  words.  —  As  a  fair  specimen 

cf  the  chap-book  style  of  Dati*s  stanzas,  we  may  oite  the  f  oiir» 

teenth:  — 

Hot  to  toniar  elmio  primo  tractate 

delliaole  trovate  incognito  a  to 

in  tjsto  anno  preaento  f(tto  e  state 

nel  mllleqnatrocento  noTitatre, 

nno  ch9  xfkxf an  colSbo  chJamate, 

che  e  Btato  in  corto  der  pref  ecto  Be 

ha  molto  Tolto  qnesto  ttimolato, 

el  Be  cli^oerchi  acreaoera  il  sno  stata 

M.  flaniBBe  gives  the  following  yersion :  — 

Back  to  my  theme,  O  LLateoer,  turn  with  ms 
And  hear  of  Ldanda  all  unknown  to  ihea  I 
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nrcliiiis  in  Florence.  We  are  also  informed,  in 
an  ill-YOuehed  but  not  improbable  clause  in  Sa- 
musio,  that  not  far  from  that  same  time  the  news 
was  heard  with  admiration  in  London,  where  it 
was  pronounced  ^^a  thing  more  divine  than  hu- 
man to  sail  by  the  West  unto  the  East,  where 
spices  grow,  by  a  way  that  was  never  known  be- 
fore ;  '*  ^  and  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  it  was 
this  news  that  prompted  the  expedition  of  John 
Cabot  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.^ 

The  references  to  the  discovery  are  very  scanty, 
however,  until  after  the^  year  1500,  and  extremely 
vague  withaL    For  example,  Bernardino  de  Carva- 
jal,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  de- 
livered an  oration  in  Rome  on  June  19, 1493,  in 
which  he  said :  *'*  And  Christ  placed  under  their 
[Ferdinand  and  Isabella's]  rule  the  For- 
tunate [Canary]  islands,  the  fertility  of  enoMtothe 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  won- 
derful.    And  he  has  lately  disclosed  some  other 
unknown  ones  towards  the  Indies  which  may  be 
considered  among  tixe  most  precions  things  on 
earth ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  gained 

Idaads  wb«i«of  tbe  gmkl  diMorery 
Cluuioed  in  tlifai  jmx  at  fourteen  tdaMftj-Uan^ 
One  Chrirtopher  Colombo,  whaeereMrt 
Wm  ever  in  the  King  Ternaado*«  ooott. 
Bent  himeelf  ami  to  niaae  and  ftlmalate 
The  Kh^  to  eveD  the  botdets  ai  tale  State. 

BfbUoikeea  Awteriea$M  VehutUtlma,  pi  Sa 

The  entire  poem  of  aaztj-eigfat  BtenTue  m  given  in  Major,  cp,  ck* 
pp.  IxziiL-zo.  It  was  poblished  at  Florenee,  Oet  26, 1403,  and 
waa  called  "  the  stoiy  of  the  diacorery  [not  of  a  new  world,  bat] 
of  the  new  Indian  ialaada  of  Canary  1 "  {Staria  della  inventitme 
Me  nuove  Me  dicanoaria  indiane,) 

^  Maccekta  di  Navigaziani,  etc^  Veniee,  1550,  torn.  L  foL  414 

*  See  below,  toL  iL  pp.  2-15. 
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over  to  Christ  by  the  emissaries  of  the  king."^ 
Outside  of  the  Romauoe  countries  we  find  one  Ger- 
man  version  of  the  first  letter  of  Columbus,  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg,  in  1497,^  and  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  discovery  in  Sebastian  Brandt's  famous 
allegorical  poem,  ^^Das  Narrenschiff,"  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1494.'  The  earliest 
distinct  reference  to  Columbus  in  the  EngHah  lan- 
guage is  to  be  found  in  a  translation  of  this  poem, 
"  The  Shyppe  of  Fooles,"  by  Henry  Watson,  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Wynhyn  de  Worde  in  1509. 

The  purpose  of  Brandt's  aUeeoiy  was 
Moe  in  &«-    to  satirize  the  follies  committed  by  all 

sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  the 
chapter,  ^  Of  hym  that  wyll  wryte  and  enquere  of 
aU  regyons,"  it  is  said:  ^^ There  waa  one  that 

^  HaRiase,  BiUictheca  Americana  FettuttsttMa,  p.  35. 

<  Id.  p.  60. 

*  Audi  haft  man  ijdt  in  Fortigall 
Und  in  Hyapaiqran  vberall 
Oolt-inMln  fanden,  «nd  aadset  ite 
Von  don  man  tot  wuaC  hcmi  not. 

HaniaM,  BW.  Amer,  Vet, ;  AddUtomif  p,  4 

Ot^  In  moie  modern  German :  <^ 

Wla  man  auob  JQngat  ton  Portogii 
Und  Hiapani«n  ana  acbier  ttberall 
GokUnaeln  UdA  mid  nakte  Lente, 
Von  denen  man  ant  weiaa  aeit  lieata. 

Dot  Nantnteh^f,  ed.  SImrock,  Beriin,  187S,  ]».  IfiL 

In  the  Lntin  Teirion  of  1407,  now  in  the  Nntional  LDnaiy  at 

An,  k  goat  flomewhnt  differentl j :  — 

AntM  qo^  foerat  priaoia  tnoognlta  tdlnat 
KzpoaltA  aafe  ooalb  A  manif eate  patet. 
Hoiperl^  ooddo^  rax  IWdlnandna :  in  alto 
A6q[iiora  noM  gfotaa  rappaiit  innomeraa. 

HaRiaaa,  op.  Hy. ;  AddttiomM^  pi  7. 

It  will  be  obaerred  thnt  theae  f ofeign  refeienoee  ore  so  ua^A 
Innt,  and  ao  inoorreot,  as  to  g^ve  all  the  credit  to  Ferdinand,  whiln 
poor  Isabella  is  not  mentionedl 
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knewe  that  an  y*  yales  of  Spayne  was  enhabitantes. 
Wherefore  he  asked  men  of  Kynge  Ferdynandus 
&  wente  &  foiinde  them,  the  whiche  lyved  as 
beestes."  ^  (Jntil  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  no  English  chronicler  mentions  either  Co- 
limibus  or  the  Cabots,  nor  is  there  anywhere  an 
indication  that  the  significance  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  western  ocean  was  at  all  understood.^ 

North  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  the  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Spanish  court  in  1493 
was  probably  confined  to  very  few  people.  As  for 
Venice  and  Grenoa  we  have  no  adequate  means  of 
knowing  how  they  felt  about  the  matter,  —  a  fact 
which  in  itself  is  significant.  The  interest  was 
centred  in  Spain  and  Portugal  There  it  was  in- 
tense  and  awakened  fierce  heart-burnings.  Though 
John  II.  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  proposal 
for  murdering  Columbus,  he  appears  to  have  seri- 
ously entertained  the  thought  of  send- 
ing a  small  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  as  dJmtothe 
soon  as  possible,  to  take  possession  of 
some  point  in  Cathay  or  Cipango  and  then  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  Spaniards.^  Such  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  might  perhaps  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  grant  from  Pope  Eugenius  V. 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  expressly  included  ^^  the 
Indies."  In  the  treaty  of  1479,  moreover,  Spain 
had  promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  discoveries 
and  possessions  of  the  Portuguese. 

But  whatever  King  John  may  have  intended, 

^  Harriflse,  cp,  cit ;  Additions,  p.  45. 
*  HftRuse,  Jean  et  Sebastien  Cabot,  Paris,  1882,  p.  15. 
<  VsKoiicellos,  Vida  del  Bey  Don  Juan  II.,  Madrid,  168^ 
lib.  tL 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  too  quick  for  him.  No 
sooner  had  Columbus  arrived  at  Barcelona  than 
an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Kome,  asking  for  a 
grant  of  the  Indies  just  discovered  by  that  navir 
gator  in  the  service  of  Castile.  The  notorious 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  who  had  lately  been  placed  in  the 
apostoUc  chair  as  Alexander  YI.,  was  a  native  of 
Valencia  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  would 
not  be*  likely  to  refuse  such  a  request  through  any 
excess  of  regard  for  Portugal.  As  between  the 
two  rival  powers  the  pontiff^s  arrangement  was 
Bulls  of  Pope  °^^®  ^^  *  spirit  of  even-handed  justice. 
Alexander  VI.  Qu  the  3d  of  May,  1493,  he  issued  a 
bull  conferring  upon  the  Spanish  sovereigns  all 
lands  already  discovered  or  thereafter  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  western  ocean,  with  jurisdiction  and 
privUeges  in  all  respects  simikr  to  those  formerly 
bestowed  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  grant 
was  made  by  the  pope  *^  out  of  our  pure  liberality, 
certain  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  apostolic  pow- 
er," and  by  virtue  of  ^'  the  authority  of  omnipotent 
God  granted  to  us  in  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Vicar- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we  administer  upon 
the  earth."  ^  It  was  a  substantial  reward  for  the 
monarehs  who  had  completed  the  overthrow  of 
Mahometan  rule  in  Spain,  and  it  afforded  them 

^  "  De  nostra  mora  liberalitate,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ao  de  apoe- 
tolica  potestatis  plenitudine."  .  .  .  '*  auctoritate  omnipotentiB  Dei 
nobis  in  beat43  Petro  concesaa,  ao  vicariatas  Jesn  Christi  qua  fnn- 
g^nr  in  terris."  The  same  language  is  used  in  the  second  bulL 
Mr.  Prescott  {Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  part  i.  chap,  vii.)  translates 
terta  scietUia  *'  infallible  knowledge/'  but  in  order  to  ayoid  anj 
complications  with  modern  theories  conoeming  papal  infallibilityi 
I  prefer  to  use  a  less  technical  word. 
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opportunities  for  further  good  work  in  oonverting 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  main- 
land of  Asia.^ 

On  the  following  day  Alexander  issued  a  second 
bull  in  order  to  prevent  any  occasion  for  quarrel 
between  Spain  and  Portugal^     He  decreed  that 

^  A  year  or  two  later  the  soyereigns  were  f nrther  rewarded 
with  the  decorative  title  of  "  Most  Catholic'*  See  Znrita,  His^ 
toria  del  Bey  Hernando^  Saragoesa,  1580,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zl. ;  Peter 
Martyr,  Epist,  dvii 

^  The  complete  text  of  this  bull,  with  Richard  Eden's  transla- 
tion, is  g^yen  at  the  end  of  this  work ;  see  below,  Appendix  B. 
The  official  text  is  in  Magnum  Bullarium  Romanum,  ed.  Chem- 
bini,  Lyons,  1655,  torn.  i.  p.  466.  The  original  document  receiyed 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  presenred  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Indies  at  Seville ;  it  is  printed  entire  in  Navarrete,  Ccleccion  de 
viagesj  tom.  ii.  No.  18.  Another  copy,  less  complete,  may  be 
found  in  Raynaldus,  Annates  ecdesiasticiy  Lucca,  1754,  tom.  xi. 
p.  214,  No.  19-22 ;  and  another  in  Leibnitz,  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
ipm.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  471.  It  is  often  called  the  Bull  "  Inter  Cetera," 
from  its  opening  words. 

The  origin  of  the  poi>e*s  claim  to  apostolic  authority  for  ^ying 
away  kingdoms  is  closely  connected  with  the  fictitious  '*  Donation 
of  Constantine,*'  an  edict  probably  fabricated  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  titie  of  the  old  Latin  text  is 
Edidum  domini  Constantini  Imp.^  apud  Pseudo-Isidoms,  Decreia" 
lia,  Constantine's  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Bosphorns  tended  greatiy  to  increase  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  papacy,  and  I  presume  that  the  fabrication  of  this  edict, 
four  centuries  afterward,  was  the  expression  of  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  first  Christian  emperor  meant  to  leaye  the  temporal  su- 
premacy over  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  see.  The  edic  j 
purported  to  be  such  a  donation  from  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylves- 
ter I.,  but  the  extent  and  character  of  the  donation  was  stated 
with  such  vagueness  as  to  allow  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretation. 
Its  genuineness  was  repeatedly  called  in  question,  but  belief  in  it 
seems  to  haye  gprown  in  strength  until  i^ter  the  thirteenth  century. 
Leo  IX.,  who  was  a  strong  believer  in  its  genuineness,  granted  in 
1054  to  the  Normans  their  conquests  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  to  be 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  (Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia^ 
torn.  tL  pt.  ii.  p.  245.)     It  was  next  used  to  sustain  the  papal 
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all  lands  discovered  or  to  be  discovered  to  the 
west  of  a  meridian  one  hundred  leagues  west  of 

daim  to  Bozeninty  over  ihe  island  of  Corsica.  A  oentory  later 
John  of  Salisbury  maintained  the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispose  "  of 
all  islands  on  which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  hath  shined,** 
and  in  conf oimity  with  this  opinion  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (lOoholas 
Breakspeaxe,  an  Englishman)  authorized  in  1164  King  Henry  EL 
of  England  to  iuTade  and  conquer  Ireland.  (See  Adrian  IV., 
EpisL  76,  apud  Migne,  Patrologia,  torn.  dzzzriiL)  Dr.  Tianigan, 
in  treating  of  this  matter,  is  more  an  Irishman  than  a  papist,  and 
derides  "  this  nonsense  of  the  pope's  being  the  head-owner  of  aU 
Christian  islands."  {Ecclesicutical  History  qflnland,  yoL  ir.  p. 
159.)  —  Gregory  VII.,  in  working  up  to  the  doctrine  that  aU 
Christian  kingdoms  should  be  held  as  fiefs  under  St  Peter  (Baro- 
nius,  AnnaleSf  tom.  zrii.  p.  430 ;  cf .  Villemain,  Histoin  de  Qri-^ 
goirt  Vll'i  Paris,  1873,  tom.  ii.  pp.  50-61),  does  not  seem  to  have 
appealed  to  the  Donation.  Perhaps  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
foresee  the  kind  of  objection  afterwards  raised  by  the  Albigen- 
sians,  who  pithily  declared  that  if  the  suzerainty  of  the  popes  was 
derived  from  the  Donation,  then  ihey  were  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  and  not  of  St.  Peter.  (Moneta  Cremonensis,  Adversus  Cathd' 
ro0  et  WaJdenses,  ed.  Ricchini,  Rome,  1743,  y.  2.)  But  Innocent 
rV.  summarily  disposed  of  this  argument  at  the  Council  of  Lyooa 
in  1246,  when  he  deposed  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL.  and  Ki^g 
Sancho  II.  of  Portugal,  —  saying  that  Christ  himself  had  bestowed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  headship  upon  St  Peter  and  his  soo- 
oeesors,  so  that  Constantino  only  gave  up  to  the  Church  what 
belonged  to  it  already.  The  opposite  or  Ghibelline  theory  was 
eloquently  set  forth  by  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  Monardda ;  he 
held  that  inasmuch  as  the  Empire  existed  before  the  Church,  it 
could  not  be  derived  from  it  Dante  elsewhere  eiproosod  his 
abhorrence  of  the  Donation:  — 

Ahi  Coiutantin,  dl  qasDto  nuJ  f n  msftre, 
Non  U  tna  convendlon,  ma  quella  dote 
Ohe  da  te  prew  U  primo  rlooo  pstre  I 

Inferno  J  zbc  116L 

Similar  sentimentB  were  expressed  by  many  of  the  most  popular 
poets  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  Walther  Ton 
i»T  Vogelweide  was  sure  that  if  the  first  Christian  emperor  ooold 
have  foreseen  the  evils  destined  to  flow  from  his  Donatiaa,  ha 
would  have  withheld  it :  -* 
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the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  islands  should  belong     / 
to  the    Spaniards.      Inasmuch   as   between    the 

Solta  ieh  den  pfaffen  nte^  an  den  trlnwen  mln. 
So  spneohe  ir  haat  den  armen  luo :  se,  du  tot  din^ 
Ir  mnge  lAnge,  unde  liese  mengem  man  du  ain, 
Gedaahten  daa  ouch  at  dor  Got  wnren  almooaennrei 
Do  gab  ir  erate  teQ  der  Kuenik  Kofnatantin, 
Bet  er  geweat,  das  da  too  uabel  koenftik  wnra, 
So  het  er  wol  nnderkomen  daa  riohea  awnre, 
Wan  daa  at  do  waren  Uaache,  nnd  nebermnete  tore. 

Hagen,  MinnetingerSammlunff,  Leipaic,  1838,  bd.  L  ]i.  STQL 

Ariosio,  in  a  paaaage  roUiokiiig  with  satire,  makes  his  itinennt 
paladin  find  the  "  stinking  "  Donation  in  the  conzse  of  his  joom^ 
upon  the  moon :  — 

Di  raril  florl  ad  nn  gran  monte  paaaa. 
Oh*  ebber  gUL  baono  odore,  or  pusaan  forte, 
Queato  era  il  dono,  ae  per&  dlr  lace, 
Che  Conatantino  al  baxm  Bilveatro  face. 

Orlando  FurUuo,  xxxIt.  80. 

The  Donation  was  finally  proved  to  he  a  forgery  by  Lanrentins 
Valla  in  1440,  in  his  De/aUo  aredita  et  ementita  Ccnttantini  dona- 
tione  dedamatio  (afterward  spread  far  and  wide  hy  Ulrioh  von 
Hntten),  and  independentiy  by  the  noble  Reginald  Pecoek,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  in  his  Bqtreasor,  written  ahont  1447.  —  During  the 
preceding  oentnzy  the  theory  of  Gregory  VIL  and  Innooent  IV. 
had  heen  carried  to  its  nttermoet  extreme  by  the  PVanoiscan  monk 
Alvaro  Pelayo,  in  his  De  Planctu  Ecdesm^  written  at  Avignon 
during  the  "  Bahylonish  Captivity,"  about  1350  (printed  at  Venice 
in  1560),  and  hy  Agoetino  Trionfi,  in  his  Summa  depotestaU  eode» 
giasticay  Augsburg,  1473,  an  excessively  rare  book,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  These  writers  maintained  tiiat 
the  popes  were  suzerains  of  the  whole  earth  and  had  ahedute 
power  to  dispose  not  only  of  all  Christian  kingdoms,  but  also  of 
all  heathen  lands  and  powers.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  Eu- 
genius  IV.  seems  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  Portugal  and 
Alexander  VL  with  reference  to  Spain.  Of  course  there  was  never 
a  time  when  such  claims  for  the  papacy  were  not  denied  by  a 
large  party  within  tiie  Church.  The  Spanish  sovereigns  in  ap- 
pealing to  Alexander  VI.  took  care  to  hint  that  some  of  their 
advisers  regarded  ihem  as  already  entitied  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
tiieir  discoveries,  even  hef  ore  ohtaining  the  papal  permission,  hut 
liiey  did  not  choose  to  act  upon  that  opinion  (Herrera,  decad.  L 
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westernmost  of  the  Azores  and  the  easternmost 
of  the  Cape  Verde  group  the  difference  in  longi* 
tude  is  not  far  from  ten  degrees,  this  description 
must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  vague,  especially 
in  a  document  emanating  from  *^  certain  know- 
lib,  ii.  cap.  4).  The  kings  of  Portugal  were  leas  reserved  in  iheb 
Bubmiarion.  In  Valasd  Ferdinandi  ad  Innocentium  OGfamm  dt 
obedientia  oratio,  a  small  quarto  printed  at  Rome  aboat  1488, 
John  II.  did  homage  to  the  pope  for  the  ooontries  just  diseorered 
by  Bartholomew  Dias.  His  snocessor  Emanuel  did  the  same  after 
the  Toyages  of  Gkuna  and  Vespucius.  In  a  small  quarto,  Obedioh' 
tia  potentissimi  Emanuelis  LusitanicB  regit  ^.  per  darissimum  jiris 
oonsultum  Dieghum  Pacettu  orcUorem  ad  luliu  PmU.  Max.j  Rome, 
1505,  all  the  newly  found  lands  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  Julius  IL 
in  a  passage  that  ends  with  words  worth  noting :  '*  Aceipe  tan- 
dem orbem  ipsum  terrarum,  Dens  enim  noster  es,''  L  e.  *'  Aoeept 
in  fine  the  earth  itself,  for  thou  art  our  God."  Similar  homage 
was  rendered  to  Leo  X.  in  151d|  on  account  of  Albuquerqne^s  o<»> 
quests  in  Asia.  —  We  may  suspect  that  if  the  papacy  had  retained, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  anything  like  Uie  oTeishadow* 
ing  power  which  it  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  the 
of  Portugal  would  not  have  been  quite  so  unstinted  in 
homage.  As  it  came  to  be  leas  of  a  reality  and  more  of  a  fiomiah 
of  words,  it  cost  less  to  offer  it.  Among  some  modem  CatholieB 
I  have  obsr  rved  a  disposition  to  imagine  that  in  the  famous  boll 
of  partition  Alexander  VI.  acted  not  as  supreme  pootifE  but 
merely  as  an  arbiter,  in  the  modem  sense,  between  the  erowns  <i( 
Spain  and  Portug^;  but  such  an  interpretation  is  hardly 


patible  with  Alexander's  own  words.  An  arbiter,  as  sndi,  d< 
not  make  aw;uds  by  virtue  of  "  the  authority  of  Omnipotent  God 
granted  to  us  in  St  Peter,  and  of  the  Vieanhip  of  Jesua  Chriat 
which  we  administer  upon  the  earth." 

Since  writing  this  note  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr.  Igsax 
yon  DoUinger's  Fables  respecting  the  Pcpes  of  the  Middle  A^e^ 
London,  1871 ;  and  I  find  in  it  a  chapter  on  the  Donation  of  Con* 
■tantine,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  wealth  of  leannqg- 
Borne  of  my  brief  references  are  there  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  To  the  references  to  Dante  there  is  added  a  still  motv 
striking  passage,  where  Constantine  is  admitted  into  Heareii  in 
qnU  ^his  Donation  (Paradieo,  zx.  55). 
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ledge ; "  ^  and  it  left  open  a  source  of  future  dis- 
putes which  one  would  suppose  the  *'  plenitude  of 
apostolic    power  '*  might  have  been  worthily  em- 
ployed in  closing.    The  meridian  25°  W.,  however, 
"would  have  satisfied  the  conditions,  and  the  equi- 
table intent  of  the  arrangement  is  manifest.     The 
Portuguese  were  left  free  to  pursue  their  course  of 
discovery  and  conquest  along  the   routes  which 
they  had  always  preferred.     King  John,  however, 
-was  not  satisfied.     He  entertained  vague  hopes  of 
finding  spice  islands,  or  something  worth  having, 
in  the  western  waters  ;   and  he  wished  to  have  the 
Liine  of  Demarcation  carried  farther  to  the  west. 
After  a  year  of  diplomatic  wrangling  a  Twatyof 
treaty  was  signed  at  Tordesillas,  June  Torderfiia* 
7,  1494,  in  which  Spain  consented  to  the  moving  oi 
the  line  to  a  distance  of  870  leagues  west  from  the 
Cape  Verde  islands.^    It  would  thus  on  a  modem 
map  fall  somewhere  between  the  41st  and  44th 
meridians  west  of   Greenwich.     This  amendment 
bad  important  and  curious  consequences.     It  pres- 
ently gave  the  Brazilian  coast  to  the  Poi'tuguese, 
and  thereupon  played  a  leading  part  in  the  singu- 
lar and  complicated  series  of  events  that  ended  in 
giving  the  name  of  Amerious  yespuci;is  to  that 

1  The  language  of  the  hull  is  even  more  vag^e  than  my  yenioi 
in  the  text.  His  Holiness  descrihes  the  lands  to  he  given  to  ihe 
Spaniards  as  lying  "  to  the  west  and  sonth  "  (yersns  ocoidentera  et 
meridiem)  of  his  dividing  meridian.  Land  to  the  south  of  a  merid- 
ian would  he  in  a  queer  position  I  Prohably  it  was  meant  to  say 
that  the  Spaniards,  onee  west  of  the  papal  meridian,  might  go 
south  as  well  as  north.  For  the  king  of  Portugal  had  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  northern  waters. 

^  For  the  original  Spanish  text  of  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  see 
Navarrete,  torn,  ii  pp.  116-1301 
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region,  whence  it  was  afterwards  gradually  ei& 
tended  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere.^ 

Akeady  in  April,  1498,  without  waiting  for  ihe 
papal  sanction,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bent  all 
their  energies  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion for  taking  possession  of  ^^  the  Indies/'  First, 
a  department  of  Indian  affairs  was  created,  and  at 

its  head  was  placed  Juan  Rodriguez  de 
guM  de  Fon-    Fouseca,    archdeacon    of    Seville :    in 

Spain  a  man  in  high  office  was  apt  to 
be  a  clergyman.  This  Fonseca  was  all-powerful 
in  Indian  affairs  for  the  next  thirty  years.  He 
won  and  retained  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns 
by  virtue  of  his  executive  ability.  He  was  a  man 
of  coarse  fibre,  ambitious  and  domineering,  cold- 
hearted  and  perfidious,  with  a  cynical  contempt — 
such  as  low-minded  people  are  apt  to  call  ^*  smart " 
—  for  the  higher  human  feelings.  He  was  one 
of  those  ugly  customers  who  crush,  without  a 
twinge  of  compunction,  whatever  comes  in  their 
way.  The  slightest  opposition  made  him  furious, 
and  his  vindictiveness  was  insatiable.  This  dex- 
terous and  pushing  Fonseca  held  one  after  another 
the  bishoprics  of  Badajoz,  Cordova,  Palencia,  and 
Conde,  the  archbishopric  of  Rosano  in  Italy,  to- 
gether with  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  and  he  was 
also  principal  chaplain  to  Isabella  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand.  As  Sir  Arthur  Helps  observes, 
'^  the  student  of  early  American  history  will  have 
a  bad  opinion  of  many  Spanish  bishops,  if  he  does 
not  discover  that  it  is  Bishop  Fonseca  who  reap 

^  See  below,  toL  iL  pp.  98-164 
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pears  under  yarious  designations."  ^    Sir  Arthur 
fitly  calls  him  ^^  the  ungodly  bishop/' 

The  headquarters  of  Fonseca  and  of  the  Indian 
department  were  established  at  Seville,  and  a  spe- 
cial Indian  custom-house  was  set  up  at  Cadiz. 
There  was  to  be  another  custom-house  upon  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  (supposed  to  be  Japan^  and 
a  minute  registry  was  to  be  kept  of  all  ships  and 
their  crews  and  cargoes,  going  out  or  coming  in. 
Nobody  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Indies  for 
any  purpose  whatever  without  a  license  formally 
obtained.  Careful  regulations  were  made  for  ham- 
pering trade  and  making  everything  as  vexatious 
as  possible  for  traders,  according  to  the  ordinary 
wisdom  of  governments  in  such  matters.  All  ex- 
penses were  to  be  borne  and  all  profits  received  by 
the  crown  of  Castile,  saving  Ae  rights  formerly 
guaranteed  to  Columbus.  The  cost  of  the  present 
expedition  was  partly  defrayed  with  stolen  money, 
the  plunder  wrung  irom  the  worthy  and  industri- 
ous Jews  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  infernal  edict  of  the  year  before.  Exten- 
sive *^  requisitions "  were  also  made  ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  sovereigns  wanted  a  ship  or  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  they  seized  it,  and  impressed 
it  into  the  good  work  of  converting  the  heathen. 
To  superintend  this  ndssionaty  work,  a  Prandscan 
monk  ^  was  selected  who  had  lately  distinguished 

^  Histonf  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 

*  Irving  calls  him  a  Benedictine,  bat  he  is  addresMd  as  ^'fratil 
•rdinii  Minomm  "  in  the  boll  dothinc^  him  with  apoetdlic  anthor- 
Ifcy  in  the  Indies,  Jnne  25, 1493.  See  Raynaldos,  Annates  ecclesi" 
usticif  torn.  ai.  p.  216.  I  cannot  imagine  what  M.  Harrisse  means 
by  calling  him  ^  reUgienx  de  Saint- Vincent  de  Paule  "  (Chrtkopht 
CUotnb,  torn.  iL  p.  65).    Vincent  de  Paul  was  not  born  till  107G. 
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bimflftif  as  a  diplomatist  in  the  dispute  with  Fiaiioe 

BMvBoTia.  ^^^^  ^^  border  province  of  BonsiDon. 
This  person  was  a  native  of  Catalonia, 
and  his  name  was  Bernardo  Boyle,  which  strongly 
suggests  an  Irish  origin.  Alexander  VI.  appointed 
him  his  apostolic  vicar  for  the  Indies,^  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  clergyman  to  perform 
mass  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  To 
assist  the  vicar,  the  six  Indians  brought  over  by 
Columbus  were  baptized  at  Barcelona,  with  the 
king  and  queen  for  their  godfather  and  godmother. 
It  was  hoped  that  they  would  prove  useful  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  when  one  of  them  presently  died  he 
was  said  to  be  the  first  Indian  ever  admitted  to 
heaven.^ 

The  three  summer  months  were  occupied  in  fit> 
ting  out  the  little  fleet.  There  were  fourteen  car- 
avels, and  three  larger  store-ships  known  as  car- 
racks.  Horses,  mules,  and  other  cattle  were  put 
on  board,'  as  well  as  vines  and  sugar-<»uies,  and 
the  seeds  of  several  European  cereals,  for  it  was 
intended  to  establish  a  permanent  colony  upon 
Hispaniola.  In  the  course  of  this  work  some 
slight  matters  of  disagreement  came  up  between 
Columbus  and  Fonseca,  and  the  question  having 
been  referred  to  the  sovereigns,  Fonseca  was  mildly 
snubbed  and  told  that  lie  must  in  all  respects  be 
guided  by  the  Admiral's  wishes.  From  that  time 
forth  this  ungodly  prelate  nourished  a  deadly  ha- 

^  Kot  for  '*  the  New  World,**  m  Irnng  eanHtmLy  has  it  in  Ui 
CttmmbtUj  ToL  i  p.  346.  No  snoh  pbran  had  been  tbooglit  of  \m 
M93|  or  nntil  long  afterward. 

*.  Herrera,  Hist,  de  Uu  IndiaSf  deead.  i  Hb.  ii  eapt.  (k 

^  Vita  diir  AmmragliOf  cap.  zUt. 
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fcred  toward  Columbus,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity for  whispering  evil  tilings  about  him.  The 
worst  of  the  grievous  afflictions  that  afterward 
beset  the  great  discoverer  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
secret  machinations  of  this  wretch. 

At  last  the  armament  was  ready.  People  were 
so  eager  to  embark  that  it  was  felt  necessary  te 
restrain  them.  It  was  not  intended  to  have  moro 
than  1,200,  but  about  1,500  in  all  contrived  to  go, 
so  that  some  of  the  caravels  must  have  been  over- 
crowded. The  character  of  the  company  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  year  before.  Thos9 
who  went  in  the  first  voyage  were  chiefly  common 
sailors.  Now  there  were  many  aristocratic  young 
men,  hot-blooded  and  feather-headed  hidalgos 
whom  the  surrender  of  Granada  had  left  without 
an  occupation.  Most  distinguished  among  these 
was  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  daredevil  of  Kotabieper- 
umivalled  muscular  strength,  full  of  en-  b^kJd^*^ 
ergy  and  fanfaronade,  and  not  without  """^^^^y*** 
generous  qualities,  but  with  very  little  soundness 
of  judgment  or  character.  Other  notable  person- 
ages in  this  expedition  were  Columbus's  youngest 
brother  Giacomo  (henceforth  called  Diego),  who 
had  come  from  Genoa  at  the  first  news  of  the 
Admiral's  triumphant  return ;  the  monk  Antonio 
de  Marchena,^  whom  historians  have  so  long  con- 
founded with  the  prior  Juan  Perez  ;  an  Aragonese 
gentleman  named  Pedro  Margarite,  a  favourite  of 
the  king  and  destined  to  work  sad  mischief ;  Juan 

^  He  went  as  mtrouomer,  from  which  we  may  perhapi  tm-ppoBB 
Uiftt  sdentifie  oonsidenUaonB  had  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  steadfast  npholdeza  of  Colnrnhna's  Tiews. 
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Ponoe  de  Leon,  who  afterwards  gave  its  name  to 
Florida;  Franciaoo  de  Las  Casas,  father  of  the 
great  apostle  and  historian  of  the  Lidies;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  pilot  Jnan  de  La  Co6a^  now 
chaiged  with  the  work  of  chartmaking,  in  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  master.^ 

The  pomp  and  bustle  of  the  departure  from 
Cadiz,  September  2$,  1493,  at  which  the  Admi- 
ral's two  sons,  Diego  and  Ferdinand,  were  present, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  recolleetions  of 
the  younger  boy,  then  just  five  years  of  age.' 
«4gain  Columbus  stopped  at  the  Canary  islandft. 
this  time  to  take  on  board  goats  and  sheep,  pigs 
and  fowls,  for  he  had  been  struck  by  the  absence 
of  all  such  animals  on  the  coasts  which  he  had 
visited.'  Seeds  of  melons,  oranges,  and  lemons 
were  also  taken*  On  the  7th  of  October  the  ships 
weighed  anchor,  heading  a  trifle  to  the  south  of 
west,  and  after  a  pleasant  and  uneventful  voyage 
they  sighted  land  on  the  3d  of  Novemb^ >    It 

1  See  HaniflBe,  ChrittopU  Colomb,  torn,  ii  pp.  55,  66;  Im 
Casas,  Hist,  de  la»  Indtas,  torn.  L  p.  496;  Fabi^,  Vida  de  Lot 
CaeoM,  Madrid,  1879,  torn.  L  p.  11 1  Oriedo,  HitL  dehuImdioM, 
torn.  L  p.  467 ;  NaTamte,  ColeocUm  de  viages^  torn.  n.  pp^  143- 
149. 

s  "S  con  qnesto  prepanmeoto  fl  merooled^  ai  25  del  meae  di 
■ettembie  dell'  anno  1493  nn'  ora  aTaniti  il  lerar  del  aide,  eana- 
doTi  io  e  mio  fntel  preaenti,  1'  Amminglio  ler^  le  aneare,"  etfr 
Vita  deW  Ammirafflioj  cap.  zliy. 

i  ISght  80W8  were  bought  for  70  maiaTedia  apiece,  and  **  deatat 
oobo  pnercaa  ae  ban  multiplioado  todoa  loa  poerooa  que,  basta  bo^, 
ba  babido  j  bay  en  todaa  eataa  Indiaa,"  etc    Laa  Caaaa,  Hietana, 

lUUL  u.  p.  3* 

*  Tbe  relation  of  tbia  aecond  voyage  by  Dr.  Gbanoa  may  ba 
found  in  NaTanete,  torn.  L  pp.  198-241 ;  an  intereatang  relatioa 
In  Italian  by  Simone  Yeida,  a  FLorantine  marohant  tben  linqg  ai 
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turned  out  to  be  a  small  mountainous  island,  and 
as  it  was  discovered  on  Sunday  they  called  it 
Dominica.  In  a  fortnight's  cruise  in  these  Carib- 
bean waters  they  discovered  and  named  several 
islands,  such  as  Marigalante,  Ghiadaloupe,  Anti- 
£Cua,  and  others,  and  at  lens^th  reached 

^  •  .  Cniiae  among 

Porto  Rico.  The  inhabitants  of  these  the  cumibia 
islands  were  ferocious  cannibals,  very 
different  from  the  natives  encountered  on  the 
former  voyage.  There  were  skmnisheB  in  which  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  with  poisoned  arrows. 
On  Guadaloupe  the  natives  lived  in  square  houses 
made  of  saplings  intertwined  with  reeds,  and  on 
the  rude  porticoes  attached  to  these  houses  some 
of  the  wooden  pieces  were  carved  so  as  to  look 
like  serpents.  In  some  of  these  houses  human 
limbs  were  hanging  from  the  roof,  cured  with 
smoke,  like  ham ;  and  fresh  pieces  of  human  flesh 
were  found  stewing  in  earthen  kettles,  along  with 
the  flesh  of  parrots.  Now  at  length,  said  Peter 
Martyr,  was  proved  the  truth  of  the  stories  of 
Polyphemus  and  the  Laestrygonians,  and  the  reader 
must  look  out  lest  his  hair  stand  on  end.^  These 
western  Laestrygonians  were  known  as  Caribbees, 
Caribales,  or  Canibales,  and  have  thus  furnished 
an  epithet  which  we  have  since  learned  to  apply  to 
man-eaters  the  world  over. 

VaUadolid,  is  pnbliflhed  in  Harrisse,  Christophe  Colombo  torn.  ii. 
pp.  S8-78.  The  narratiye  of  the  ourate  of  Los  Palacios  is  of 
especial  yalne  for  this  voyage. 

^  Martyr,  Epist.  oxlTii.  cut  Pomponium  Laetum;  cf.  Odyssey, 
z.  119 ;  Thuoyd.  tI.  2.  —  Irying  (toL  i.  p.  386)  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
liere  these  stories,  but  the  prevalenoe  of  cannibalism,  not  only  in 
these  .islands,  bat  throughont  a  yery  large  part  of  aboriginal 
Aaoerica,  has  been  superabundantly  proved. 
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It  was  late  at  night  on  tihe  27tli  cf 
tliat  ColnmbuB  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  La  S 
dad  and  fired  a  salute  to  arouse  the  attfutiw  «f 
the  party  that  had  been  1^  there  tihe  yesr  btioKe. 
Th^re  was  no  reply  and  the  silence  seemgd  IraagM 
with  evil  omen.  On  going  ashore  next  Mmag 
and  exploring  the  neighbourhood,  the  SpaEiiiaids 

^^      came  upon  sights  of  dismal  fliq 
ffi^^     The  fortress  was  pulled  to 

partly  burnt,  Ihe  chests  of  psoi 
were  broken  open  and  emptied,  tools  and 
of  European  clothing  were  found  in  Ae  hovses  cf 
the  natiyes,  and  finally  eleven  oorpees,  identifiaUe 
as  those  of  white  men,  were  found  buried  near  Ae 
fort  Not  one  of  the  forty  men  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  that  place  ever  turned  up  to  tdl  Ae 
tale.  The  little  colony  of  La  Navidad  had  been 
wiped  out  of  existence.  From  the  Tndiami,  how- 
ever, Columbus  gathered  bits  of  inf ormaticm  that 
made  a  snffidently  probable  story.  It  was  a  typ> 
ical  instance  of  Ihe  b^;inning8  of  colonizatioii  in 
wild  countries.  In  such  instances  human  nature 
has  shown  considerable  uniformity.  Insubordbuih 
tion  and  deadly  feuds  among  themselves  had  eani> 
bined  with  reckless  outrages  upon  the  natives  to 
imperil  the  existence  of  this  little  party  of  roi^fa 
sailors.  The  cause  to  which  Horace  ascribes  so 
many  direful  wars,  both  before  and  since  the 
days  of  direst  Helen,  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  cause  on  this  occasion.  At  length  a 
fierce  chieftain  named  Caonabo,  from  the  region 
of  Xaragua,  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  over* 
whelming  force,  knocked  their  blockhouse  about 
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iheir  heads,  and  butchered  all  that  were  left  of 
them. 

This  was  a  gloomy  welcome  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise. There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  build 
new  fortifications  and  found  a  town.  The  site 
chosen  for  this  new  settlement,  which  Bniidbgof 
was  named  Isabella,  was  at  a  good  har-  ^"^^^ 
bonr  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Monte  Christi.  It 
was  chosen  because  Columbus  understood  from  the 
natives  that  it  was  not  far  from  there  to  the  gold- 
bearing  mountains  of  Cibao,  a  name  which  still 
seemed  to  signify  Cipango.  Quite  a  neat  little 
town  was  presently  built,  with  church,  market- 
place, public  granary,  and  dwelling-houses,  the 
whole  encompassed  with  a  stone  wall.  An  explor- 
ing party  led  by  Ojeda  into  the  mountains  of  Cibao 
found  gold  dust  and  pieces  of  gold  ore  in  the  beds 
of  the  brooks,  and  returned  elated  with  this  dis- 
covery. Twelve  of  the  ships  were  now  sent  back 
to  Spain  for  further  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold  were  sent  as  Ezpiomtioa 
an  earnest  of  what  was  likely  to  be  found.  **'  ^^**"' 
At  length,  in  March,  1494,  Columbus  set  forth, 
with  400  armed  men,  to  explore  the  Cibao  country. 
The  march  was  fu&  of  interest.  It  is  upon  this 
occasion  that  we  first  find  mention  of  the  frantic 
terror  manifested  by  Indians  at  the  sight  of  horses. 
At  first  they  supposed  the  horse  and  his  rider  to 
be  a  kind  of  centaur,  and  when  the  rider  dis- 
mounted this  separation  of  one  creature  into  two 
overwhelmed  them  with  supernatural  terror.  Even 
when  they  had  begun  to  get  over  this  notion  they 
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were  in  dread  of  being  eaten  by  the  horses.^    These 
natives  lived  in  houses  grouped  into  villages,  and 
had  carved  wooden  idols  and  rude  estuf as  for  their 
tutelar  divinities.     It  was  ascertamed  that  different 
tribes  tried  to  steal  each  other's  idols  and  even 
fought  for  the  possession  of  valuable  objects  of 
^^  medicine." '    Columbus  observed  and  reported 
the  customs  of  these  people  with  some  minuteness. 
There  was  nothinc:  that  acnreed  with  Marco  Polo^s 
descriptions  of  Cipaago,_Uso  for  as  concerned 
the  discovery  of  gold  mines,  the  indications  were 
such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
reconnaissance.     The  Admiral  now  arranged  his 
forces  so  as  to  hold  the  inland  regions  just  visited 
and  gave  the  general  command  to  Maigarite,  who 
was  to  continue  the  work  of  exploration.    He  left 
his  brother,  Diego  Columbus,  in  charge  of  the 
colony,  and  taking  three  caravels  set   sail  from 
Isabella  on  the  24th  of  April,  on  a  cruise  of  dis- 
covery in  these  Asiatic  waters. 

A  brief  westward  sail  brought  the  little  squadron 
into  the  Windward  Passage  and  in  sight  of  Cape 
Mayzi,  which  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  had 
named  Cape  Alpha  and  Omega  as  being  the  east- 
cm  Alpha  emmost  point  on  the  Chinese  coast.  He 
•■^^•8^  believed  that  if  he  were  to  sail  to  the 
right  of  this  cape  he  should  have  the  continent  on 
his  port  side  for  a  thousand  miles  and  more,  as  far 
as  Quinsay  and  Cambaluc  (Peking).     If  he  had 

^  For  an  inatance  of  400  hostile  Indians  fleeing  before  a  mx^ 
armed  honeman,  see  Vita  deiV  Ammiraglio,  cap.  liL  ;  Laa  Caasi^ 
HtMl.  torn.  iL  p.  40. 

*  Compare  the  fisherman's  story  of  Drogio,  above,  pp.  246^ 
262. 
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sailed  in  this  direction  and  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing to  the  east  of  Florida,  he  would  have  kept  a 
continent  on  his  port  side,  and  a  thousand  miles 
would  have  taken  him  a  long  way  toward  that  Yin* 
land  which  our  Scandinavian  friends  would  fondly 
bave  us  believe  was  his  secret  guiding-star,  and 
the  geographical  position  of  which  they  suppose 
him  to  have  known  with  such  astounding  accuracy. 
But  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  if  the  Admiral 
had  ever  received  any  information  about  Yinland, 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  treated  it  veiy  cavalierly, 
for  he  chose  the  course  to  the  left  of  Cape  M ayzi. 
His  decision  is  intelligible  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
he  had  not  yet  circumnavigated  Hayti  and  was  not 
yet  cured  of  his  belief  that  its  northern  shore  was 
the  shore  of  the  great  Cipango.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  seen  enough  on  his  first  voyage  to  convince 
him  that  the  relative  positions  of  Cipango  and  the 
mainland  of  Cathay  were  not  correctly  laid  down 
upon  the  Toscanelli  map.  He  had  already  in- 
spected two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  to 
the  right  of  Cape  Mayzi  without  finding  traces  of 
civilization ;  and  whenever  inquiries  were  made 
about  gold  or  powerful  kingdoms  the  natives  invar 
riably  pointed  to  the  south  or  souiliwest.  Colum* 
bus,  therefore,  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  passed  to  the  left  of  Cape  Mayzi  and 
followed  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 

By  the  3d  of  May  the  natives  were  pointing  so 
persistently  to  the  souili  and  off  to  sea  that  he 
Piaooveiyof  changed  his  course  in  that  direction  and 
jamaioA.  g^^^  came  upou  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island  which  we  still  know  by  its  native  name 
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Jamaica.  Here  lie  found  Indians  more  intelligent 
and  more  warlike  than  any  he  had  as  yet  seen.  He 
was  especially  struck  with  the  elegance  of  their 
canoes,  some  of  them  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  carved  and  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of  tall 
trees.  We  may  already  observe  that  different  tribes 
of  Indians  comported  themselves  very  differently  at 
the  first  sight  of  white  men.  While  the  natives  of 
some  of  the  islands  prostrated  themselves  in  ad- 
oration of  these  sky-creatures,  or  behaved  with 
a  timorous  politeness  which  the  Spaniards  mis- 
took for  gentleness  of  disposition,  in  other  places 
the  red  men  showed  fight  at  once,  acting  upon  the 
brute  impulse  to  drive  away  strangers.  In  both 
cases,  of  course,  dread  of  the  unknown  was  the 
prompting  impulse,  though  so  differently  mani- 
fested. As  the  Spaniards  went  ashore  upon  Ja- 
maica, the  Indians  greeted  them  with  a  shower  of 
javelins  and  for  a  few  moments  stood  up  against 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  cross-bows,  but  when  they 
turned  to  flee,  a  single  bloodhound,  let  loose  upon 
them,  scattered  them  in  wildest  panic.^ 

Finding  no  evidences  of  civilization  upon  this 
beautiful  island,  Columbus  turned  northward  and 
struck  the  Cuban  coast  again  at  the  point  which 
still  bears  the  name  he  gave  it.  Cape  Cruz.  Be- 
tween the  general  contour  of  this  end  of  «  ^  ^^ 
Cuba  and  that  of  the  eastern  extrem-  '^^j^ 

of  Cubft. 

ity  of  Cathay  upon  the  Toscanelli  map 

there  is  a  curious  resemblance,  save  iliat  the  direo- 

^  Bemaldez,  Reyes  CatdlicoB,  cap.  czzr.  Domesticated  dogs 
were  found  i^nerally  in  aboriginal  America,  but  they  were  yerj 
paltry  onrs  compared  to  these  fierce  hounds,  one  of  which  could 
handle  an  unarmed  man  as  easily  as  a  tamer  handles  a  roL 
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tion  is  in  the  one  case  more  east  and  west  and  in 
the  other  more  north  and  south.  Columbus  passed 
no  cities  like  Zaiton,  nor  cities  of  any  sort,  but 
when  he  struck  into  the  smiling  archipelago  which 
he  called  the  Queen's  Gardens,  now  known  as 
Cayosde  las  Doce  Leguas,  he  felt  sure  that  he  was 
among  Marco  Polo's  seven  thousand  spice  islands. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  at  some  point  on  the  Cuban 
coast,  probably  near  Trinidad,  the  crops  of  several 
doves  were  opened  and  spices  found  in  them.  None 
of  the  natives  here  had  ever  heard  of  an  end  to 
Cuba,  and  they  believed  it  was  endless.^  The  next 
country  to  the  west  of  themselves  was  named  Bfan- 
gon,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  people  with  tdls 
which  they  carefully  hid  by  wearing  loose  robes  of 
doth.  This  information  seemed  decisive  to  Co- 
lumbus. Evidently  this  Mangon  was  Mangi,  the 
province  in  which  was  the  city  of  Zaiton,  the  prov- 
ince just  south  of  Cathay.  And  as  for  the  tailed 
men,  ilie  book  of  Mandeville  had  a  story  of  some 
naked  savages  in  eastern  Asia  who  spoke  of  their 
more  civilized  neighbours  as  wearing  clothes  in 
order  to  cover  up  some  bodily  peculiarity  or  defect. 
Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Spanish  cara- 
vels had  come  at  length  to  the  coast  of  opulent 
Mangi?' 

^  Ab  »  Greek  would  have  Bud,  fhrcipof,  a  oontineiit 
*  Benialdei,  JR^yes  Catdlicaa,  oap.  ozzril  Mr.  Irriii^,  in  oituii^ 
these  nme  inoidentB  from  Bemaldez,  could  not  qnite  rid  himself 
of  the  feeling  that  there  vruB  eomeihing'  strange  or  peculiar  in  the 
Admiral^B  method  of  interpreting  such  inf  ormation :  **  Aniinafced 
hy  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of  his  ardent  imagination,  Colma- 
hus  pnnroed  his  yoyage,  with  a  prosperous  hreeze,  along  the  sup- 
posed continent  of  Asia."  (Life  of  Cclundnu^  toL  i  p.  403.) 
This  leads  a  false  oolour  to  the  picture,  which  the  general  readu 
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Under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  when,  a  few 
days  later  they  landed  in  search  of  fresh  water^ 
and  a  certain  archer,  on  the  lookout  for  game, 
caught  distant  glimpses  of  a  flock  of  tall  white 
cranes  feeding  in  an  everglade,  he  fled  to  his  com- 
rades with  the  story  that  he  had  seen  a  party  of 
men  clad  in  long  white  tunics,  and  all  The  "people 
agreed  that  these  must  be  the  people  of  ^  Mangoi».»» 
Mangon.^  Columbus  sent  a  small  company  ashore 
to  find  them.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  search 
was  fruitless,  but  footprints  of  alligators,  inter- 
preted as  footprints  of  griffins  guarding  hoarded 
gold,^  frightened  the  men  back  to  their  ships. 

18  pretty  sore  to  make  stiU  falser.  To  sappoee  the  sonthem  coast 
of  Cuba  to  be  the  sonthem  coast  of  Toscanelli^s  Mangi  required 
no  illnsioii  of  an  **  ardent  imagination.*'  It  was  simply  a  plain 
oonmion-Bense  conclusion  reached  by  sober  reasoning  from  snch 
data  as  were  then  accessible  (i.  e.  the  Toscanelli  map,  amended  by 
information  such  as  was  understood  to  be  giyen  by  the  natives) ; 
it  Was  more  probable  than  any  other  theory  of  the  situation  likely 
to  be  deyiaed  from  those  data ;  and  it  seems  fanciful  to  us  to-day 
only  because  knowledge  acquired  nnce  the  time  of  Columbus  has 
shown  us  how  far  from  correct  it  was.  Modem  historians  abound 
in  unconscious  turns  of  expression  —  as  in  this  quotation  from 
Irving  —  which  project  modem  knowledge  back  into  the  past, 
and  ^us  destroy  the  historical  perspectiTe.  I  shall  mention  sey- 
oral  other  instances  from  Irving,  and  the  reader  must  not  suppose 
that  this  is  any  indication  of  captiousuess  on  my  part  toward  a 
writer  for  whom  my  only  feeling  is  that  of  sincerest  love  and 
▼eneration. 

^  These  tropical  birds  are  called  soldculos^  or  '*  soldiers,"  be- 
eause  their  stately  attitudes  remind  one  of  sentinels  on  duty.  The 
whole  town  of  Angostura,  in  Venezuela,  was  one  day  frightened 
out  of  its  wits  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  flock  of  these  cranes 
on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  They  were  mistaken  for  a 
war-party  of  Indians.  Humboldt,  Voyage  aux  regions  iquinoxidUa 
du  Nouveau  Continent^  tom.  ii.  p.  814. 

^  See  above,  p.  287,  note. 
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From  the  natives,  with  whom  the  Spaniards  oould 
converse  only  by  signs,  they  seemed  to  leam 
that  they  were  going  toward  the  realm  of  Prester 
John ;  ^  and  in  such  wise  did  they  creep  along  the 
coast  to  the  point,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Broa 
Bay,  where  it  begins  to  trend  decidedly  to  the 
southwest.  Before  they  had  reached  Point  Man- 
gles, a  hundred  miles  farther  on,  inasmuch  as  they 
found  this  southwesterly  trend  persistent,  the  proof 
that  they  were  upon  the  coast  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent began  to  seem  complete.  Columbus  thought 
that  they  had  passed  the  point  (lat.  23°,  long.  145° 
on  Toscanelli's  map)  where  the  coast  of  Asia  began 
to  trend  steadily  toward  the  southwest.^  By  pur- 
suing this  coast  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  eventu- 
ally reach  the  peninsula  (Malacca)  which  Ptolemy, 
who  knew  of  it  only  by  vague  hearsay,  called  the 

^  For  these  eyents,  aee  Bemaldez,  Reyts  Catalicos^  cap.  cmrin.; 
F.  GolnmbiiB,  Vita  delT  AmmiragliOj  cap.  Ivi. ;  Maftoz,  Hiaona 
del  Nuevo  Mundo^  lib.  y.  §  16 ;  Humboldt,  Examen  aritiqmey  Uul, 
iy.  pp.  237-263 ;  Iryin^'s  Columbusy  yoL  i.  pp.  491-504. 

^  Thftt  ia  to  Bay,  be  thought  be  had  passed  the  coast  of  Mang^ 
(soathem  China)  and  leached  the  beginning  of  the  coast  of 
Champa  (Cochin  China;  see  Tule^s  Marco  Polo,  yol.  ii  p.  213). 
The  name  Champa,  coming  to  European  writers  through  an  Ital- 
ian source,  was  written  Ciampa  and  Ciamba.  See  its  poation  on 
the  Behaim  and  ToscaneUi  maps,  and  also  on  Ruyach^s  map,  1506, 
below,  yol.  ii.  p.  114.  Peter  Martyr  says  that  Columbna  was  snrs 
that  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  Gangetio  (i.  e.  what  we  call 
Farther)  India:  ''India  Gangetidis  continentem  earn  (Cubs) 
plagam  esse  contendit  Colonus.'*  Epist,  xciiL  ad  Bemardinum, 
Of  course  Columbus  understood  that  this  region,  while  agreeing 
well  enough  with  Toscanelli^s  latitude,  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  his  longitude,  fiut  from  the  moment  when  he  turned  east 
ward  on  his  first  yoyi^  he  seems  to  haye  made  up  his  mind  that 
Toscanelli's  longitudes  needed  serious  amendment.  Indeed  fal 
had  always  used  different  measurements  from  ToscaneUi. 
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Golden  Chersonese.^  An  immense  idea  now  flitted 
through  the  mind  of  Columbus.  If  he  TheOoidm 
could  reach  and  double  that  peninsula  ^^®™»*"«- 
he  could  then  find  his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  river;  thence  he  might  cross  the  Indian 
ocean,  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  Dias  had 
surely  shown  that  ihe  way  was  open),  and  return 
that  way  to  Spain  after  circumnavigating  the 
globe  I  But  fate  had  reserved  this  achievement  for 
another  man  of  great  heart  and  lofty  thoughts,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  who  should  indeed  ac- 
complish what  Columbus  dreamed,  but  only  after 
crossing  another  Sea  of  Darkness,  the  most  stu- 
pendous body  of  water  on  our  globe,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  which  until  after  Columbus  had  died  no 
European  ever  suspected.^  If  Columbus  had  now 
sailed  about  a  hundred  miles  farther,  he  would 
have  found  the  end  of  Cuba,  and  might  perhaps 
have  skirted  the  northern  shore  of  Yucatan  and 
come  upon  the  barbaric  splendours  of  Uxmal  and 
Campeche.  The  excitement  which  such  news 
would  have  caused  in  Spain  might  perhaps  have 
changed  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  saved  him  from 
the  worst  of  his  troubles.  But  the  crews  were  now 
unwilling  to  go  farther,  and  the  Admiral  realized 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  such  a 
voyage  as  he  had  in  mind  with  no  more  than  their 
present  outfit.  So  it  was  decided  to  return  to 
Hispaniola. 

^  For  an  aoooant  of  Ptolemy^s  almost  purely  hypothetieal  and 
eorionBly  distorted  notions  about  southeastern  Asia,  see  Bnnbary*« 
MiMtory  of  Ancient  Geography,  toL  ii  pp.  604-608. 

s  Sm  below,  vol.  iL  pp  200-210 
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Upon  consultation  with  La  Cosa  and  others,  h 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  they  were  upon  the 
coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  evidence 
seemed  conclusive.  From  Cape  Mayzi  (Alpha  and 
Omega)  they  had  observed,  upon  their  own  reckon- 
ing, 835  leagues,  or  about  1,000  geographical  miles^ 
of  continuous  coast  running  steadily  in  nearly  the 
same  direction.^  Clearly  it  was  too  long  for  the 
coast  of  an  island ;  and  then  there  was  the  name 
Mangon  =  Mangi.  The  only  puzzling  circom. 
stance  was  that  they  did  not  find  any  of  Marco 
Polo's  cities.  They  kept  getting  scraps  of  infor- 
mation which  seemed  to  rsfer  to  gorgeous  king- 
doms, but  these  were  always  in  the  dim  distance. 
Still  there  waA  no  doubt  that  they  had  discovered 
the  coast  of  a  continent,  and  of  course  such  a  con- 
tinent  could  be  nothing  else  but  Asia  I 

Such  unanimity  of  opinion  might  seem  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But  Columbus  had  already 
met  with  cavillers.  Before  he  started  on  this 
cruise  from  Isabella,  some  impatient  hidalgos,  dis- 
gusted at  finding  much  to  do  and  little  to  get,  had 
begun  to  hint  that  the  Admiral  was  a  humbi^,  and 
that  his  ^^  Indies  *'  were  no  such  great  afi&ur  after 
all.  In  order  to  silence  these  ill-natured  critics,  he 
sent  his  notary,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses,  to 
every  person  in  those  three  caravels,  to  get  a  sworn 
statement.  If  anybody  had  a  grain  of  doubt  about 
this  coast  being  the  coast  of  Asia,  so  that  you  could 


^  The  lengdi  of  Cuba  from  Gape  Maya  to  Cape  San 
about  700  Kngliwh  miles,  fiat  in  following  the  einuoaities  of  the 
ooMt,  and  inolading'  taoki,  the  estimate  of  these  pilots  was  prolh 
ably  not  far  from  eorreet 
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go  ashore  there  and  walk  on  dry  land  all  the  way 
to  Spain  if  so  disposed,  let  him  declare  his  doubts 
once  for  all,  so  that  they  might  now  be 
duly  considered.    No  one  expressed  any  ezDreMkniof 
doubts.    All  declared,  under  oath,  their 
firm  belief.     It  was  then  agreed  that  if  any  of  the 
nimiber  should  thereafter  deny  or  contradict  this 
sworn  statement,  he  should  have  his  tongue  slit ;  ^ 
and  if  an  officer,  he  should  be  further  punished 
with  a  fine  of  10,000  maravedis,  or  if  a  sailor, 
with  a  hundred  lashes.     These  proceedings  were 
embodied  in  a  formal  document,  dated  June  12, 
1494,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Indies  at  Seville.^ 

Having  disposed  of  this  solemn  matter,  the  three 
caravels  turned  eastward,  touching  at  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  coasting  back  along  the  south  side  of 
Cuba.  The  headland  where  the  Admiral  first 
became  convinced  of  the  significance  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  coast,  he  named  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope,^ 
believing  it  to  be  much  nearer  the  goal  which  all 
were  seeking  than  the  other  cape  of  that  name,  dis- 
covered by  Dias  seven  years  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Admiral,  upon 
his  first  voyage,  had  carried  home  with  vietRitudMof 
him  two  theories,  —  first,  that  in  the  Cu-  ***~'^* 
ban  coast  he  had  already  discovered  that  of  the  con* 

r 

^  " £  cortads  la  lengna ; "  "y  le  cortarian  la  lengna.'*  Imiig 
imdeTstands  it  to  mean  ontting^  off  the  tongue.  But  in  those  daya 
of  symbolism  slitting^  the  tip  of  that  unruly  member  was  a  recog- 
niied  punishment  for  serious  lying. 

^  It  is  printed  in  full  in  Navarrete,  torn.  ii.  pp.  143-140. 

'  It  i^  giTen  upon  La  Coaa'a  map ;  see  below,  toL  ii,  fromtis- 
pieoe. 
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tinent  of  Asia,  secondly  that  Hispaniola  was  (S- 
pango.    The  first  theory  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
further  experience;  the  second  was  now  to  receive 
a  serious  shock.     Leaving  Cape  Cruz  the  caravels 
stood  over  to  Jamaica,  leisurely  explored  the  south- 
ern side  of  that  island,  and  as  soon  as  adverse 
winds  would  let  them,  kept  on  eastward  till  land 
appeared  on  the  port  bow.     Nobody  recognized  it 
until  an  Indian  chief  who  had  learned  some  Span- 
ish hailed  them  from  the  shore  and  told  them  it 
was  Hispaniola.    They  then  followed  that  southern 
coast  its  whole  length,  discovering  the  tiny  islands^ 
Beata,  Saona,  and  Mona.     Here  Columbus,  ovei^ 
come  by  long-sustained  fatigue  and  excitement, 
suddenly  fell  into  a  death-like  lethargy,  and  in  this 
sad  condition  was  carried  all  the  way  to  Isabella, 
and  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was  put  to  bed. 
Hispaniola  had  thus  been  circumnavigated,  and 
either  it  was  not  Cipango  or  else  that  wonder- 
land must  be  a  much  smaller  affair  than  Tosca- 
nelli  and  Martin  Behaim  had  depicted  it.^    There 
was  something  truly  mysterious  about  these  Strange 
Coasts! 

When  Columbus,  after  many  days,  recovered 
consciousness,  he  found  his  brother  Bartholomew 
._.  ,  ,       standing  by  his  bedside.     It  was   six 

AniTii]  of  .  <! 

Barthoiwnew    years  smcc  they  had  last  parted  company 

at  Lisbon,  whence  the  younger  brother 

started  for  England,  while  the  elder  returned  to 

Spain.    The  news  of  Christopher's  return  from  his 

^  Hispaniola  contmned,  however,  for  many  years  to  be  oom- 
mooly  identified  with  Cipango.  Sm  note  D  on  Baysoh'a  nuq^ 
1608,  below,  yoL  ii.  p.  114. 
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first  voyage  found  Bartholomew  in  Paris,  whence 
lie  started  as  soon  as  he  could  for  Seville,  but  did 
not  arrive  there  until  just  after  the  second  expedi- 
tion had  started.  Presently  the  sovereigns  sent 
him  with  three  ships  to  Hispaniola,  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  colony ;  and  there  he  arrived  while  the 
Admiral  was  exploring  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  was  a  great  relief  to 
both.  The  affection  between  them  was  very  strong, 
and  each  was  a  support  for  the  other.  The  Admi- 
ral at  once  proceeded  to  appoint  Bartholomew  to 
the  office  of  Adelantado,  which  in  this  instance  was 
equivalent  to  making  him  governor  of  Hispaniok 
under  himself,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  In  mak- 
ing this  appointment  Columbus  seems  to  have 
exceeded  the  authority  granted  him  by  the  second 
article  of  his  agreement  of  April,  1492,  with  the 
sovereigns;^  but  they  mended  the  matter  in  1497 
by  themselves  investing  Bartholomew  with  the 
office  and  dignity  of  Adelantado.^ 

Columbus  was  in  need  of  all  the  aid  he  could 
summon,  for,  during  his  absence,  the  isknd  had 
become  a  pandemoniimi.     His  brother  „  .    ^ 

''  Mutiny  m 

Diego,  a  man  of  refined  and  studious  hab-  Hisp^ou ; 

,  f,  -  .  deaertion  of 

its,  who  afterwards  became  a  priest,  was  &^^ 
too  mild  in  disposition  to  govern  the  hot-  ^"'^ 
heads  who  had  come  to  Hispaniola  to  get  rich  with- 
out labour.  They  would  not  submit  to  the  rule  of 
this  foreigner.  Instead  of  doing  honest  work  they 
roamed  about  the  island,  abusing  the  Indians  and 
slaying  one  another  in  silly  quarrels.    Chief  among 

^  See  abore,  p.  417. 

*  Las  Caeaa,  Hist,  de  las  Indias..  torn,  ii  p.  80l 
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the  offenders  was  Eling  Ferdinand's  fiiYonrite,  the 
commander  Margarite;  and  he  isnis  aided  and 
abetted  by  Friar  Boyle.  Some  time  after  Barthol- 
omew's arrival,  these  two  men  of  Aragon  gathered 
about  them  a  party  of  malcontents  and,  seizing 
the  ships  which  had  brought  that  mariner,  sailed 
away  to  Spain.  Making  their  way  to  court,  they 
sought  pardon  for  thus  deserting  the  colony,  say- 
ing that  duty  to  their  sovereigns  demanded  lint 
they  should  bring  home  a  report  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Indies-  They  decried  the  value  of  Co- 
lumbus's discoveries,  and  reminded  tiie  king  tihat 
Hispaniola  was  taking  money  out  of  the  treasoiy 
much  &ster  than  it  was  putting  it  in;  an  ail- 
ment well  calculated  to  influence  Ferdinand  that 
summer,  for  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  France  over  the  Naples  affair.  Then  the  two 
recreants  poured  forth  a  stream  of  accusations 
against  the  brothers  Columbus,  the  general  purport 
of  which  was  that  they  were  gross  tyrants  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  command  of  Spaniards. 

If o  marked  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  these  first  complaints,  but  when  Margarite  and 
Boyle  were  once  within  reach  of  Fonseca,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  mischief  was  soon  brewing.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  Columbus  that  his  work  of 
exploration  was  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  found- 
ing a  colony  and  governing  a  parcel  of  unruly  men 
let  loose  in  the  wilderness,  far  away  irom  the  pow- 
erful restraints  of  civilized  society.  Such  work 
required  undivided  attention  and  extraordinary 
talent  for  command.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Columbus  was  lacking  in  such  talent.    On  the  c(m« 
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trary  both  lie  and  liis  brother  Bartholomew  seem  to 
have  possessed  it  in  a  high  degree.  But  the  situ- 
ation was  desperately  bfd  when  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
was  fomented  by  deadly  enemies  at  court.  I  do 
not  find  adequate  justification  for  the  ThegoT«m. 
charges  of  tyranny  brought  against  Co-  SSbi^w 
lumbus.  The  veracity  and  fairness  of  »o"y«°°»«>- 
the  history  of  Las  Casas  are  beyond  question;  in 
his  divinely  beautiful  spirit  one  sees  now  and  then 
a  trace  of  tenderness  even  for  Fonseca,  whose  con- 
duct toward  him  was  always  as  mean  and  malig- 
nant as  toward  Colmnbus.  One  gets  from  Las 
Casas  the  impression  that  the  Admiral's  high  tem- 
per was  usually  kept  under  firm  control,  and  that 
he  showed  far  less  severity  than  most  men  would 
have  done  under  similar  provocation.  Bartholo- 
mew was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  but  his  whole  career 
presents  no  instance  of  wanton  cruelty;  toward 
both  white  men  and  Indians  his  conduct  was  dis- 
tinguished by  clemency  and  moderation.  Under 
the  government  of  these  brothers  a  few  scoundrels 
were  hanged  in  Hispaniola.  Many  more  ought  to 
have  been. 

Of  the  attempt  of  Columbus  to  collect  tribute 
from  the  native  population,  and  its  con-  TronbiM  wiih 
sequences  in  developing  the  system  of  **»«i™"»°^ 
repartimientos  out  of  which  grew  Indian  slavery, 
I  shall  treat  in  a  future  chapter.^  That  attempt, 
which  was  ill-advised  and  ill-managed,  was  part  of  a 
plan  for  checking  wanton  depredations  and  regulat- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Indians.     The  colonists  behaved  so  badly  toward 

^  See  bebw,  toL  iL  pp.  488, 484. 
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the  red  men  that  the  chieftain  Caonabo,  who  bad 
destroyed  La  Navidad  the  year  before,  now  formed 
a  scheme  ^  for  a  general  alliance  among  the  native 
tribes,  hoping  with  sufficient  numbers  to  over* 
whelm  and  exterminate  the  strangers,  in  spite  of 
their  solid-hoofed  monsters  and  death-dealing  thun- 
derbolts.    This  scheme  was  revealed  to  Columbus, 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  by 
the  chieftain  Gruacanagari,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Caonabo  and  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Span- 
iards.    Alonso  de  Ojeda,  by  a  daring  stratagem^ 
captured  Caonabo  and  brought  him  to  Columbus, 
who  treated  him  kindly  but  kept  him  a  prisoner 
until  it  should  be  convenient  to  send  him  to  Spain. 
But  this  chieftain's  scheme  was  nevertheless  put  in 
operation  through  the  influence  of  his  principal 
wife  Anaeaona.     An  Indian  war  broke  out;  roam- 
ing bands  of  Spaniards  were  ambushed  and  massa- 
cred; and  there  was  fighting  in  the  field,  where 
the  natives  —  assailed  by  fire-arms  and  cross-bows, 
horses  and  bloodhounds — were  wofully  defeated. 
Thus  in  the  difficult  task  of  controlling  mutinous 
mMioDof       white  men  and  defending  the   colony 
^9^'^o,         against  infuriated  red  men   Columbus 
spent  the  first  twelvemonth  after  his  return  from 
Cuba.     In  October,  1495,  there  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Isabella  four  caravels  laden  with  wel- 
come supplies.     In  one  of  these  ships  came  Juan 
Aguado,  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  gather  informa- 
tion respecting  the  troubles  of  the  colony.     This 

^  Tlie  fizat  of  a  aeries  of  sach  aehemes  in  Amerieaa  history,  fo- 
duding  those  of  Smbbohs,  liiil^  Pontiae,  sad  to 
Tsonmssh. 
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appointment  was   doubtless    made  in  a  friendlj 
spirit,  for  Columbus  bad  formerly  recommended 
Aguado  to  favour.     But  the   arrival   of   such  a 
person  created  a  hope,  wbicb  quickly  grew  into  a 
belief,  that  the  sovereigns  were  preparing  to  de- 
prive Columbus  of  the  government  of  the  island ; 
and,  as  Irving  neatly  says,  ^4t  was  a  time  of  ju- 
bilee for  ofiEenders;  every  culprit  started  up  into 
an  accuser."    All  the  ills  of  the  colony,  many  of 
them  inevitable  in  such  an  enterprise,  many  of  them 
due  to  the  shiftlessness  and  folly,  the  cruelty  and 
lust  of  idle  swash-bucklers,  were  now  laid  at  the 
door  of  Columbus.     Aguado  was  pres-  jyitcomrytA 
ently  won  over  by  the  malcontents,  so  *°"  "*"**• 
that  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  return  to  Spain, 
early  in  1496,   Columbus  felt  it  desirable  to  go 
along  with  him  and  make  his  own  explanations  to 
the  sovereigns.      Fortunately  for  his    purposes, 
just  before  he  started,  some  rich  gold  mines  were 
discovered  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of   the  Hayna  and  Ozema  rivers. 
Moreover  there  were  sundry  pits  in  these  mines, 
which  looked  like  excavations  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  in  former  times  there  had  been  digging 
done.^     This  discovery  confirmed  the  Admiral  in 
a  new  theory^  which  he  was  beginning  to  form.    If 
it  should  turn  out  that  Hispaniola  was  not  Cipango, 
as  the  last  voyage  seemed  to  suggest,  perhaps  it 
might  prove  to  be  Ophir  I  ^    Probably  these  ancient 

^  Tlie  Indians  then  living  npon  the  island  did  not  dig,  but 
seraped  np  the  small  pieces  of  gold  that  were  more  or  less  abmi' 
dant  in  the  beds  of  shallow  streams. 

^  Peter  Martyr,  De  Bebus  Oceanicis,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv. 
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excavations  were  made  by  King  Solomon's  men 
when  they  came  here  to  get  gold  for  the  temple  at 
fltoecttiatioiifl  Jerusalem!  If  so,  one  might  expect  to 
■boot  ophir.  ^^  silver,  ivory,  red  sandal-wood,  apes, 
and  peacocks  at  no  great  distance.  Just  where 
Ophir  was  situated  no  one  could  exactly  tell,^  but 
the  things  that  were  carried  thence  to  Jerusalem 
certainly  came  from  ^^  the  Indies."  Columbus  con- 
ceived it  as  probably  lying  northeastward  of  the 
Golden  Chersonese  (Malacca)  and  as  identical  with 
the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

The  discovery  of  these  mines  led  to  the  transf^ 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  colony  to  the  mouth  of 
,^  ^.     ^     the  Ozema' river,  where,  in  the  summer 

Jonnding  of 

8m  Domingo,  of  1496,  Bartholomew  Columbus  made 

1498.  ^  ^ 

a  settiement  which  became  the  city  of 
San  Domingo.^  Meanwhile  Aguado  and  the  Ad- 
miral sailed  for  Spain  early  in  March,  in  two  car- 
avels overloaded  with  more  than  two  hundred 
homesick  passengers.  In  choosing  his  course 
Columbus  did  not  show  so  much  sagacity  as  on  his 

^  The  original  Ophir  may  be  inferred,  from  OenestJ  x.  29,  to 
haye  been  aitiiated  where,  as  Milton  aaja, 

"  northeast  winds  blow 
Bftbmui  odoan  from  the  sploy  ahorB 
Of  Ar»b7  tte  Blert,** 

but  the  name  seems  to  have  become  applied  indiseiiminatdy  to 
the  remote  conntries  reached  by  ships  that  sailed  past  that  coast; 
chiefly  no  donbt,  to  Hindustan.  See  Lassen,  Jndudte  Akerihim' 
thtndtf  bd.  i.  p.  538. 

*  Bartholomew's  town  was  bnilt  on  Ihe  left  side  of  the  riTsr, 
and  was  called  New  Isabella.  In  1504  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hnr- 
xioane,  and  rebuilt  on  the  tight  bank  in  its  present  situatioiL  It 
was  then  named  San  Domingo  after  the  patron  saint  of  DomeniaO) 
the  father  of  Columbus. 
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first  retom  voyage.  Instead  of  working  northward 
till  clear  of  the  belt  of  trade-winds,  he  Theratom 
kept  straight  to  the  east,  and  so  spent  a  ^*^'^^*^ 
month  in  beating  and  tacking  before  getting  out  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Scarcity  of  food  was  inuni- 
nent,  and  it  became  necessary  to  stop  at  Ghiadaloupe 
and  make  a  quantity  of  cassava  bread.  ^  It  was 
well  that  this  was  done,  for  as  the  ships  worked 
slowly  across  the  Atlantic,  struggling  against  per- 
petual head-winds,  the  provisions  were  at  length 
exhausted,  and  by  the  first  week  in  June  the  fam- 
ine was  such  that  Columbus  had  some  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  crews  from  eating  their  Indian 
captives,  of  whom  there  were  thiriy  or  more  on 
board.^ 

At  length,  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  haggard  and 
starving  company  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  Columbus, 
while  awaiting  orders  from  the  sovereigns,  stayed 
at  the  house  of  his  good  friend  Bemaldez,  the 
curate  of  Los  Palacios.^  After  a  month  he  attended 
court  at  Burgos,  and  was  kindly  received.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  the  complaints  against  him, 
and  the  sovereigns  promised  to  furnish  ships  for  a 
third  voyage  of  discovery.     For  the  moment,  how- 

^  While  the  Spaniaids  were  on  this  island  they  enoonntered  a 
party  of  tall  and  powerful  women  armed  with  bows  and  arrows ; 
so  that  Golnmbns  supposed  it  most  be  the  Asiatic  island  of  Ama- 
xons  mentioned  by  Maroo  Polo.  See  Tnle's  Marco  Polo,  yoI.  ii. 
pp.  338-M). 

s  Amaog  them  was  Caonabo,  who  died  on  the  Toyage. 

*  The  onrate  thns  heard  the  story  of  the  lecond  voyage  from 
Golnmbns  himself  while  it  was  fresh  in  his  mind.  Golnmbns  also 
left  with  him  written  memoianda,  so  that  for  the  events  of  this 
expedition  the  Historia  de  /m  Reyes  Cat6licoe  is  of  the  highest 
authority. 
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ever,  other  things  interfered  with  this  enterpriae. 
One  was  the  marriage  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  daughter  and  son  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.     The  war  with  France 
was  at  the  same  time  fast  draining  the  treasmy. 
Indeed,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Castile  had 
been  at  war  nearly  all  the  time,  first  with  Portugal, 
next  with  Granada,  then  with   France;  and  the 
crown  never  found  it  easy  to  provide  money  for 
maritime  enterprises.     Accordingly,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  Vicente  Ya&ez  Pinzon  and  otJier 
enterprising  mariners,  the  sovereigns  had  issued  a 
Bdioteofuw  proclamation,  April  10,  1496,  granting 
*^  ^^'        to  all  native  Spaniards  the  privilege  of 
making,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  voyages  of 
discovery  or  traffic  to  the  newly  found  coasts.     As 
the  crown  was  to  take  a  pretty  heavy  tariff  out  of 
the  profits  of  these   expeditions,  while  all  losses 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  adventurers,  a  fairly  cer- 
tain source  of  revenue,  be  it  great  or  small,  seemed 
likely  to  be  opened.^    Columbus  protested  against 

^  "  All  Teasels  were  to  sail  ezclnaiTely  from  the  |>ort  of  Gadizp 
and  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  by  the  erown. 
Those  who  embarked  for  Hispaniola  without  pay,  and  at  their 
own  ezpensCi  were  to  have  lands  aasig^ned  to  them,  and  to  be  provi- 
sioned for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  retain  such  lands  and  aU  homes 
they  might  erect  upon  them.  Of  all  goid  which  they  might  collect, 
they  were  to  retain  one  third  for  themselves,  and  pay  two  thirds 
to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  the  prodnoe 
of  the  island,  they  were  to  pay  merely  one  tenth  fo  the  crown. 
Their  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  duties  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  king^s  receiver.  Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise 
was  to  take  one  or  two  persons  named  by  the  royal  offices  at 
Cadiz.  One  tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was  to  be  at  the  ser- 
yioB  of  the  crown,  free  of  charge.     One  tenth  of  whatever  sBoh 
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this  edict,  inasmucli  as  he  deemed  himself  entitled 
to  a  patent  or  monopoly  in  the  work  of  conducting 
expeditions  to  Cathay.  The  sovereigns  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  an  edict  of  June  2,  1497,  declaring 
that  it  was  never  their  intention  ^^in  any  way  to 
affect  the  rights  of  the  said  Don  Christopher  Colum- 
bus." This  declaration  was,  doubtless,  intended 
simply  to  pacify  the  Admiral.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  authorization  of  voyages  conducted  by  other 
persons  a  couple  of  years  later;  and,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  on  May  10,  1497,  three  weeks 
before  this  edict,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Cadiz 
imder  the  especial  auspices  of  King  Ferdinand, 
with  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon  for  its  chief  commander 
and  Americus  Yespucius  for  one  of  its  pilots. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1498  that 
the  ships  were  ready  for  Columbus.     Eveiything 
that  Fonseca  could  do  to  vex  and  delay  ^  ,    ^ 
him  was  done.     One  of  the  bishop's  lowehtotwa. 
minions,    a   converted    Moor    or    Jew 
named  Ximeno  Breviesca,  behaved  with  such  out- 
rageous insolence  that  on  the  day  of  sailing  the 
Admiral's  indignation,  so  long  restrained,  at  last 
broke  out,  and  he  drove  away  the  fellow  with  kicks 
and  cuffs.  ^    This  imprudent  act  gave  Fonseca  the 

ships  ahonld  procnre  in  the  newly-disooTered  countrieB  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  regulations  included 
private  ships  trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions.  For  every 
vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adventure,  Columbus,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  privilege  of  an  eighth  of  tonnage,  was  to  have  the 
right  to  freight  one  on  his  own  account."  Irving^s  ColutnlnUj  vol. 
n.  p.  76. 

^  **  Paiece  que  uno  debiera  de,  en  estos  reveses,  y,  por  ventura, 
«B  palAbras  contra  ^1  y  contra  1»  negociacion  destas  Indias,  mas 
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opportunity  to  maintain  that  what  the  Admiml's 
accusers  said  about  his  tyrannical  disposition  must 
be  true. 

The  expedition  started  on  May  80,  1498,  from 
the  little  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  There 
Thethiid  Were  six  ships,  carrying  about  200  men 
"^'^f*^  besides  the  sailors.    On  June  21,  at  the 

Isle  of  Ferro,  the  Admiral  divided  his  fleet,  send- 
ing three  ships  directly  to  Hispaniola,  while  with 
the  other  three  he  kept  on  to  the  Cape  Verde  in- 
lands, whence  he  steered  southwest  on  the  4th  of 
July.  A  week  later,  after  a  run  of  about  900 
miles,  his  astrolabe  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
within  five  degrees  of  the  equator.^  There  were 
three  reasons  for  going  so  far  to  the  south:  —  1, 
the  natives  of  the  iskmds  already  visited  always 

que  otro  aefialane,  y  segnn  enteodi,  no  debiera  ser  exutiBao  vie  jo, 
y  ereo  que  ae  Uamaba  Xlmeno,  oontn  el  onal  dehi6  el 


graTemente  aentbee  y  enojazse,  y  a^aid6  el  dm  que  ae  hiao  i  la 
▼ela,  y,  tf  en  la  nao  que  eiitr6,  por  Tentua,  el  dioko  ofi(»a],  6  cb 
tierra  quando  queria  deaembaroaxae,  arrebat^o  el  Almiranle,  y 
dile  muohas  cocea  6  remeaonea,  por  manera  que  lo  trat^  mal ;  y  A 
mi  paxecer,  por  esta  eauaa  prinoipalmente,  aobre  otraa  quejas  qma 
f  neion  de  aod,  y  ooaaa  que  mnrmuzaron  dti  y  ooDtra  A  loa  qim 
bien  eon  dl  no  eetaban  y  le  aoumularon ;  loa  Reyea  indignadoa  pio- 
▼eyeron  de  qnitarle  Ic  gobemadon.**  Laa  Caaaa,  Hittoria  de  Iom 
Indias,  torn.  n.  p.  199. 

^  The  figure  giyen  by  Golumbua  la  equiralent  only  to  360  geo- 
graphical milea  (Navarrete,  Ccieccion,  torn.  i.  p.  246),  but  as  I^w 
Caaaa  (Hist.  tom.'ii.  p.  226)  already  noticed,  there  must  be  eone 
miatake  here,  for  on  a  S.  W.  courae  from  the  Cape  Verde  iaUnda 
it  would  require  a  distance  of  900  geographical  mSea  to  out  the 
fifth 'parallel.  From  the  weather  that  followed,  it  u  dear  that 
Columbus  atated  hia  latitude  pretty  correctly ;  he  had  come  tuts 
the  belt  of  oalms.    Therefore  his  error  must  be  in  the  distaaet 
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pointed  in  that  direction  when  gold  was  mentioned; 
2,  a  learned  jeweller,  who  had  travelled  in  the 
£ast,  had  assured  Columbus  that  gold  and  gems, 
as  well  as  spices  and  rare  drugs,  were  to  be  found 
for  the  most  part  among  black  people  near  the 
equator;  8,  if  he  should  not  find  any  rich  islands 
on  the  way,  a  sufficiently  long  voyage  would  bring 
him  to  the  coast  of  Champa  (Cochin  China)  at  a 
lower  point  than  he  had  reached  on  the  preceding 
voyage,  and  nearer  to  the  Golden  Chersonese 
(Malacca),  by  doubling  which  he  could  enter  the 
Indian  ocean.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  sup- 
posed the  southwesterly  curve  in  the  Cuban  coasts 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  his  second  voyage,  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  coast  of  Cochin  China 
according  to  Marco  Polo. 

Once  more  through  ignorance  of  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  the  regions  within  the  tropics 
Columbus  encountered  ne^ess  perils  and  hard- 
ships. If  he  had  steered  from  Ferro  straight 
across  the  ocean  a  trifle  south  of  west-southwest, 
he  might  have  made  a  quick  and  comfortable  voy- 
age, with  the  trade-wind  filling  his  sails,  to  the 
spot  where  he  actually  struck  land.^  As  it  was, 
however,  he  naturally  followed  the  custom  then  so 
common,  of  first  running  to  the  parallel  Ttebaitof 
upon  which  he  intended  to  sail.  This  ***"* 
long  southerly  run  brought  him  into  the  belt  of 
calms  or  neutral  zone  between  the  northern  and 
southern  trade-winds,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.^ 

1  Hnmboldt  in  1790  did  just  tluA  thing,  startingr  from  Teneriffe 
and  Teaching^  Trinidad  in  nineteen  days.  See  Brohn^s  Life  of 
Humboldt,  toL  i.  p.  203. 

'  '*  The  strength  of  the  trade-winds  depends  entirely  upon  the 
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No  words  can  describe  what  followed  so  well 
those  of  Irving:  ^^The  wind  suddenly  fdl,  and  a 
dead  sultry  calm  commenced,  which  lasted  for 
eight  days.  The  air  was  like  a  furnace;  the  tar 
melted,  the  seams  of  the  ship  yawned;  the  salt 
meat  became  putrid;  the  wheat  was  parched  as  if 
with  fire;  the  hoops  shrank  from  the  wine  and 
water  casks,  some  of  which  leaked  and  others 
burst,  while  the  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
was  so  suffocating  that  no  one  could  remain  below 
a  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  damage  that  was 
taking  place.  The  mariners  lost  all  strength  and 
spirits,  and  sank  under  the  oppressive  heat.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the  torrid  zone  was 
about  to  be  realized;  and  that  they  were  approach- 
ing a  fiery  region  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exist."  1 

Fortunately,  they  were  in  a  region  where  the 
ocean  is  comparatively  narrow.  The  longitade 
reached  by  Columbus  on  July  13,  when  the  wind 
died  away,  must  have  been  about  86°  or  37°  W"., 

difference  in  temperatare  between  the  equator  and  the  pole ;  tlie 

greater  the  difference,  the  etronger  the. wind.    Now,  at  the  praaenk 

time,  the  sonth  pole  is  mnoh  colder  than  the  north  pole,  and  tba 

southern  trades  are  consequently  much  stronger  than  the  ncwthem, 

BO  that  the  neutral  sone  in  which  they  meet  lies  some  fire  degrees 

north  of  the  equator.'*     Excursiona  of  an  Evolutianisi,  p.  64. 

^  Irring^s  CdunUntSf  toL  ii.  p.  187.    One  is  reminded  of  a 

In  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner :  — 

**  AU  in  s  hot  and  copper  liky 
The  bloody  anxi,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  rtsnd. 
Kg  bigger  than  the  moon. 

**  Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  ataok,  —  nor  breath  nor  motion} 
Aa  idle  aa  a  painted  ahip 
Upon  a  painted  ooean.** 


I 
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and  a  run  of  only  800  miles  west  from  that  point 
would  have  brought  him  to  Cayenne.  His  course 
between  the  13th  and  21st  of  July  must  have  in- 
tersected the  thermal  equator,  or  line  of  greatest 
mean  annual  heat  on  the  globe,  —  an  irregular 
curve  which  is  here  deflected  as  much  as  five 
degrees  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.  But  although 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  powerful  equa- 
torial current  was  quietly  driving  the  ships,  much 
faster  than  the  Admiral  could  have  suspected,  to 
the  northwest  and  toward  land.  By  the  end  of 
that  stifling  week  they  were  in  latitude  7^  N.,  and 
caught  the  trade-wind  on  the  starboard  quarter. 
Thence  after  a  brisk  run  of  ten  days,  in  sorry 
plight,  with  ugly  leak&  and  scarcely  a  cask  of  fresh 
water  left,  they  arrived  within  sight  of  land. 
Three  mountain  peaks  loomed  up  in  the  offing 
before  them,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  it  appeared 
that  those  peaks  belonged  to  one  great  mountain; 
wherefore  the  pious  Admiral  named  the  island 
Trinidad. 

Here  some  surprises  were  in  store  for  Columbus. 
Instead  of  finding  black  and  woolly-haired  natives, 
he  found  men  of  cinnamon  hue,  like  Trinidad  and 
those  in  Hispaniok,  only  — strange  to  «»•  Orinoco. 
say  —  lighter  in  colour.  Then  in  coasting  Trini* 
dad  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  land  at  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  called  it  Isla  Santa,  or  Holy  Island.^ 

^  He  ^'gaye  it  the  name  of  Isla  Santa/'  says  Lnring  (roL  iL 
p.  140),  ''little  imagining  that  he  now,  for  die  first  time,  beheld 
that  continent,  that  Terra  Firma,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
earnest  search."  The  reader  of  this  passage  should  bear  in  mind 
ihat  the  continent  of  South  America,  which  nobody  had  erer 
heard  of,  was  net  the  object  of  Colombus's  search.    The  Terra 
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But,  on  passing  into  the  golf  of  Paria,  Hxraa^ 
the  strait  which  he  named  Serpent's  Month,  his 
ships  were  in  sose  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the 
raging  surge  that  poured  from  three  or  four  of  the 
lesser  mouths  of  that  stupendous  river.  Presentty, 
finding  that  the  water  in  the  gulf  was  fresh  to  the 
taste,  he  gradually  reasoned  his  way  to  the  oorreet 
ctadusion,  that  the  billows  which  had  so  nearly 
overwhehned  him  must  have  come  out  from  a  river 
greater  than  any  he  had  ever  known  or  dreamed 
of,  and  that  so  vast  a  stream  of  running  water 
could  be  produced  only  upon  land  of  continental 
dimensions.^  This  coast  to  the  south  of  him  was, 
therefore,  the  coast  of  a  continent,  with  indefinite 
extension  toward  the  south,-  a  land  not  laid  down 
upon  Toscanelli's  or  any  other  map,  and  of  which 
nfone  had  untQ  that  ti^e  known  Lj^.^ 


Firma  whieh  was  the  object  of  hie  aearoh  was  the  *'*^*tr^  of 
Aaia,  and  that  be  oeTer  beheld,  thoogh  he  felt  poritiTely  wan 
thai  he  had  already  set  foot  upon  it  in  1492  and  1494. 

^  A  modem  tmreller  thus  deecribes  this  riyer:  **R^ght  and 
left  of  us  lay,  at  some  dietanoe  off,  the  low  banks  of  the  Apnr^  at 
this  point  quite  a  broad  stream,  fint  before  ns  the  waten  ^read 
out  like  a  wide  dark  flood,  limited  on  the  hoiison  only  by  a  low 
blaok  streak,  and  here  and  there  showing  a  few  distant  hiUa. 
This  was  the  Orinoco,  rolling  with  irrepressible  power  and  ma* 
jesty  sea-wards,  and  often  aphearii^  its  billows  like  the  ocean 
when  lashed  to  fury  by  the  wind.  .  .  .  The  Orinoco  sends  a  cnr- 
rent  of  fresh  water  far  into  the  ocean,  its  waters — geneially  green, 
but  in  the  shallows  milk-white  —  contrasting  sharply  with  the  in* 
digo  bine  of  the  surrounding  sea.*'  Bates,  Central  AmeneOj  tie 
Wed  Indiety  and  South  America,  2d  ed.,  Loodon,  1882,  pp.  234, 
286.  The  island  of  Trinidad  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  eae^M  of 
this  huge  yolume  of  fresh  water,  and  hence  the  furious  conmio> 
tion  at  the  two  outlets,  the  Serpent's  Mouth  and  Dragon^s  Mouthy 
especially  in  July  and  August,  when  the  Orinoco  is  swollen  with 
tropical  rains. 

'  In  CoIumbns*s  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigiB  da* 
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In  spite  of  the  oorrectness  of  this  surmise,  Colum- 
bus was  still  as  far  from  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  whole  situation  as  when  he  supposed  Hispaniola 
to  be  Ophir.    He  entered  upon  a  series  of  specula- 
tions which  forcibly  remind  us  how  empirical  was 
the  notion  of  the  earth's  rotundity  before  the  inau- 
guration of  physical  astronomy  by  Gral- 
•st^thft         ileo,   Kepler,  and  Newton.     We   now 
know  that  our  planet  has  the  only  shape 
possible  for  such  a  rotating  mass  that  once   was 
fluid  or  nebulous,  the  shape  of  a  spheroid  slightly 
protuberant  at  the  equator  and  flattened   at   the 
poles ;  but  this  knowledge  is  the  outcome  of  mechan- 
ical principles  utterly  unknown  and  unsuspected  in 
the  days  of  Columbus.     He  understood  that  the 
earth  is  a  round  body,  but  saw  no  necessity  for  its 
being  strictly  spherical  or  spheroidal.     He  now 
suggested  that  it  was  probably  shaped  like  a  pear, 
rather  a  blunt  and  corpulent  pear,  nearly  spher- 
ical in  its  lower  part,  but  with  a  short,  stubby 
apex  in  the  equatorial  region  somewhere  beyond 
the  point  which  he  had  just  reached.     He  fancied 
he  had  been  sailing  up  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
burning  glassy  sea  where  his  ships  had  been  be- 
calmed to  this  strange  and  beautiful  coast  where 
ThAiiuraiiteia  ^^  found  the  climatc  enchanting.     If 
of  PWMiiM.      j^g  -were  to  follow  up  the  mighty  river 
just  now  revealed,  it  might  lead  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  apex  of  the  world,  the  place  where  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  the  Garden  which  the  Lord 

■Qribing^  thb  third  Yoyagef "  Y  digo  que  .  .  .  Tiene  este  no  y  pnr 
oede  de  tierra  infinitaf  pnes  al  anstro,  de  la  coal  f  astm  agots  no  aa 
faa  habido  nodoia."    Naraixete,  CoUeeion,  torn.  L  p.  292. 
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planted  eastward  in  Eden,  was  in  all  probability 
situated!^ 

As  Columbus  still  held  to  the  opinion  that  by 
keeping  to  the  west  from  that  point  he  should  soon 
reach  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  his  Eei«ti<moftho 
conception  of  the  position  of  Eden  is  nJSt^to^co- 
thus  pretty  clearly  indicated.  He  un-  «W"Chiii»." 
agined  it  as  situated  about  on  the  equator,  upon  a 
continental  mass  till  then  unknown,  but  evidently 
closely  connected  with  the  continent  of  Asia  if  not 
a  part  of  it.  If  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
of  Quito  and  its  immense  elevation,  I  should  sup- 
])ose  that  might  very  well  have  suited  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  Eden.  The  coast  of  this  continent, 
upon  which  he  had  now  arrived,  was  either  contin- 
uous with  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  (Cuba)  and 
Malacca,  or  would  be  found  to  be  divided  from  it 
by  a  strait  through  which  one  might  pass  directly 
into  the  Indian  ocean. 

It  took  some  little  time  for  this  theory  to  come 
to  maturity  in  the  mind  of  Columbus.  Not  expect- 
ing  to  find  any  mainland  in  that  quarter,  j^  p^^^ 
ho  began  by  calling  different  points  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  coast  different  islands.  Coming  out  through 
the  passage  which  he  named  Dragon's  Mouth,  he 
caught  distant  glimpses  of  Tobago  and  Grenada  to 
starboard,  and  turning  westward  followed  the  Pearl 

Coast  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Margarita  and  Cuba- 

« 

^  Thus  would  be  explained  tbe  astounding  foroe  with  which 
the  water  was  poured  down.  It  was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  imagine  the  terrestial  paradise  at  the  top  of  a  monnt«in.  See 
Dante,  Purgatorio,  canto  xxriiL  Columbus  quotes  many  authori- 
ties in  f  arour  of  liis  opinion.  The  whole  letter  is  worth  reading. 
8ee  NsTanete,  torn.  L  pp.  242-264. 
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gaa«  The  fine  pearls  which  he  found  there  in 
abundance  confirmed  him  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  thafc  country.  By  this  time,  the 
15th  of  August,  he  had  so  far  put  facts  together  as 
to  become  convinced  of  the  continental  character 
of  that  coast,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  pursue 
it  westward.  But  now  his  strength  gave  out.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  voyage  he  had  suffered  acute  tor- 
ments with  gout,  his  temperature  had  been  rezy 
feverish,  and  his  eyes  were  at  length  so  exhausted 
with  perpetual  watching  that  he  could  no  longer 
make  observations.  So  he  left  the  coast  a  little 
beyond  Cubagua,  and  steered  straight  for  Hispan- 
ArriTiirtSAD  ^^^9  aiming  at  San  Domingo,  but  hit- 
Domiiiga        ^g  ^g  island  of  Beata  because  he  did 

not  make  allowance  for  the  westerly  flow  of  the 
currents.  He  arrived  at  San  Domingo  on  the  80th 
of  August,  and  found  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
l^hom  he  intended  to  send  at  once  on  a  further 
cruise  along  the  Pearl  Coast,  while  he  himself 
shoidd  be  resting  and  recovering  strength. 

But  alas !  there  was  to  be  no  cruising  now  for 
the  younger  brother  nor  rest  for  the  elder.  It  was 
i^(]„f,  a  sad  story  that  Bartholomew  had  to 
wbeiuon.        ^jgii     War  with  the  Indians  had  broken 

out  afresh,  and  while  the  Adelantado  was  engaged 
in  this  business  a  scoundrel  named  Boldan  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  stir  up  civil 
strife.  Boldan's  rebellion  was  a  result  of  the  ill- 
advised  mission  of  Aguado.  The  malcontents  in 
the  colony  interpreted  the  Admiral's  long  stay  in 
Spain  as  an  indication  that  he  had  lost  favour  with 
the  sovereigns  and  was  not  coming  back  to  the  is- 
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land.  Grathering  together  a  strong  body  of  rebels, 
Koldan  retired  to  Xaragua  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  brother  of  the  late  chieftain  Caonabo. 
By  the  time  the  Admiral  arrived  the  combination 
of  mutiny  with  barbaric  warfare  had  brought  about 
a  frightful  state  of  things.  A  party  of  soldiers, 
sent  by  him  to  suppress  Boldan,  straightway 
deserted  and  joined  that  rebel.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  Boldan,  and  this 
revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  only 
made  matters  worse.  Two  wretched  years  were 
passed  in  attempts  to  restore  order  in  Hispaniola, 
while  the  work  of  discovery  and  exploration  was 
postponed.  Meanwhile  the  items  of  information 
that  found  their  way  to  Spain  were  skilfully 
employed  by  Fonscca  in  poisoning  the  FooMca** 
minds  of  the  sovereigns,  until  at  last  »~5»»*°*«<»-- 
they  decided  to  send  out  a  judge  to  the  island, 
armed  with  plenary  authority  to  make  investiga- 
tions and  settle  disputes.  The  glory  which  Colum- 
bus had  won  by  the  first  news  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies  had  now  to  some  extent  faded  away. 
The  enterprise  yielded  as  yet  no  revenue  and  en- 
tailed great  expense;  and  whenever  some  reprobate 
foimd  his  way  back  to  Spain,  the  malicious  Fon- 
seca  prompted  him  to  go  to  the  treasury  with  a 
claim  for  pay  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  with- 
held by  tibe  Admiral.  Ferdinand  Columbus  tells 
how  some  fifty  such  scamps  were  gathered  one  day 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Alhambra,  cursing  his 
father  and  catching  hold  of  the  king's  robe,  cry- 
ing, *^Pay  us!  pay  us! "  and  as  he  and  his  brother 
Diego,  who  were  pages  in  the  queen's  service,  hap- 
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pened  to  pass  by,  they  were  greeted  wiih  boots:  — 
**There  go  the  sons  of  the  Admiral  of  Mosqpufeo- 
land,  the  man  who  has  discovered  a  land  of  Tanifej 
and  deceit,  the  grave  of  Spanish  gentlemen !  '^  ^ 

An  added  sting  was  given  to  such  taants  by  a 

great  event  that  happened  about  this  time.    In  ihe 

siunmer  of  1497,  Yasco  da  Grama  started 

■ce  to  Bin-      from  Lisbon  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

dmtan,  149T. 

and  in  the  siunmer  of  1499  he  retomed, 
after  having  doubled  the  cape  and  crossed  the 
Indian  ocean  to  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  of 
Hindustan.  His  voyage  was  the  next  Portogoese 
step  sequent  upon  that  of  Bartholomew  Dias. 
There  was  nothing  questionable  or  dubious  about 
Gama's  triumph.  He  had  seen  splendid  cities, 
talked  with  a  powerful  Bajab,  and  met  with  Arab 
vessels,  their  crews  madly  jealous  at  the  unprece- 
dented sight  of  Christian  ships  in  those  waters; 
and  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Lisbon  nutm^;s 
and  cloves,  pepper  and  ginger,  rubies  and  emeralds, 
dftTntv»1f  robes  with  satin  linings,  bronze  chairs 
with  cushions,  trumpets  of  carved  ivory,  a  sun- 
shade of  crimson  satin,  a  sword  in  a  silver  scab- 
bard, and  no  end  of  such  gear.^  An  old  civiliza- 
tion had  been  found  and  a  route  of  commerce 
discovered,  and  a  factory  was  to  be  set  up  at  once 
on  that  Indian  coast.  What  a  contrast  to  the  mis- 
erable performance  of  Columbus,  who  had  started 
with  the  flower  of  Spain's  chivalry  for  rich  Ci- 

^  "  Eoeo  i  figlincJi  dell'  Ammizaglio  de*  Moaoioliiii,  di  oolni  ehe 
htk  trorate  terra  di  Tanitd  e  d'  inganno,  per  aepoltnra  e  mioeria  de* 
gantilnonuiii  oastigliMii.'*     Vita  </«/r  Ammiraglio,  cap.  Uezzit. 

'  Major,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  pp.  39S-401. 
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pango,  and  jhad  only  led  them  to  a  land  where  they 
must  either  starve  or  do  work  fit  for  peasants,  while 
he  spent  his  time  in  cruising  among  wild  islands! 
The  king  of  Portugal  could  now  snap  his  fingers 
at  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  if  a  doubt  should 
have  sometimes  crossed  the  minds  of-  those  cha- 
grined sovereigns,  as  to  whether  this  plausible  Gre- 
noese  mariner  might  not,  after  aU,  be  a  humbug  or 
a  crazy  enthusiast,  we  caa  hardly  wonder  at  it. 

The  person  sent  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  His- 
paniola  was  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  a  knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  He 
carried  several  documents,  one  of  them  cnatare, 
directmg  mm  to  make  mqiuries  and  pun- 
ish  offenders,  another  containing  his  appointment 
as  governor,  a  third  commanding  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  to  surrender  to  him  all  fortresses  and 
other  public  property.^  The  two  latter  papers 
were  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  such  grave  mis- 
conduct proved  against  Columbus  as  to  justify  his 
removal  from  the  government.  Thes^  papers  were 
made  out  in  the  spring  of  1499,  but  Bobadilla  was 
not  sent  out  until  July,  1500.  When  he  arrived 
at  San  Domingo  on  the  23d  of  August,  the  insur- 
rection had  been  suppressed;  the  Admiral  and 
Bartholomew  were  bringing  things  into  order  in 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  while  Diego  was  left  in 
command  at  San  Domingo.  Seven  ringleaders 
had  just  been  hanged,  and  five  more  were  in  prison 
under  sentence  of  death.     If  Bobadilla  had  not 

^  The  doonments  are  given  in  Navarreta,  CoUccion  de  viages^ 
torn.  ii.  pp.  235-240 ;  and,  with  accompanying  nanatiTe,  in  Las 
CasAB,  Hist,  de  lets  Indiaa^  torn.  ii.  pp.  472-487. 
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oome  upon  the  scene  this  wholesome  lesson  might 
have  worked  some  improvement  in  affairs.^  He 
destroyed  its  moral  in  a  twinkling.  The  first  day 
after  landing,  he  read  aloud,  at  the  church  door, 
the  paper  directing  him  to  make  inquiries  and  pun- 
ish ofiEenders;  and  forthwith  demanded  of  XHego 
Columbus  that  the  condemned  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  Diego  declined  to  take  so 
important  a  step  until  he  could  get  orders  from  the 
Admiral.  Next  day  BobadiUa  read  his  second  and 
third  papers,  proclaimed  himself  governor,  called 
on  Diego  to  surrender  the  fortress  and  public 
buildings,  and  renewed  his  demand  for  the  prison^ 
ers.  As  Diego  still  hesitated  to  act  before  new^ 
of  these  proceedings  could  be  sent  to  his  brother, 
BobadiUa  broke  into  the  fortress,  took  the  prison- 
ers out,  and  presently  set  them  free.  All  the  re- 
bellious spirits  in  the  colony  were  thus  drawn  to  the 
side  of  BobadiUa,  whose  royal  commission,  under 
such  circumstances,  gave  him  irresistible  power. 
He  threw  Diego  into  prison  and  loaded  him  with 
fetters.  He  seized  the  Admiral's  house,  and  con- 
fiscated all  his  personal  property,  even  including 
his  business  papers  and  private  letters.  When  the 
Admiral  arrived  in  San  Domingo,  BobadiUa,  with- 
out  even  waiting  to  see  him,  sent  an  officer  to  put 
Toiambosia  ^^  ^  irous  aud  take  him  to  prison. 
*****^  When  Bartholomew  arrived,  he  received 

the  same  treatment.      The  three  brothers  were 

1  No  better  justifioalion  for  the  goremment  of  the  brothers  G(h 
Inmbus  ean  be  found  than  to  contrast  it  with  the  infinitely  irone 
state  of  affairs  that  ensned  nnder  the  administrations  of  fiobadiUa 
ftnd  Ovandj.    See  below,  toL  ii.  pp.  435-446. 
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eonfined  in  different  places,  nobody  was  allowed  to 
visit  them,  and  th«y  were  not  informed  of  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged.     While 
they  lay  in  prison,  BobadiUa  busied  himself  with 
inventing  an  excuse  for  this  violent  behaviour. 
Finally  he  hit  upon  one  at  which  Satan  from  the 
depths  of  his  bottomless  pit  must  have  grimly 
smiled.     He  said  that  he  had  arrested  and  impris- 
oned the  brothers  only  because  he  had  reason  to 
believe  they  were  inciting  the  Indians  to  aid  them 
in  resisting  the  commands  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella! I     In   short,  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
Bol>adilla  made  common  cause  with  the  insurgent 
rabble,  and  when  they  had  furnished  him  with  a 
ream  or  so  of  charges  against  the  Admiral  and  his 
brothers,  it  seemed  safe  to  send  these  gentlemen  to 
Spain.     They  were  put  on  board  ship,  with  their 
fetters  upon  them,  and  the  officer  in  charge  was 
instructed  by  BobadiUa  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  Bi^op  Fonseca,  who  was  thus  to  have  the 
privilege  of  glutting  to  the  full  his  revengeful  spite. 
The  master  of  the  ship,  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
fetters  upon  such  a  man  as  the  Admiral,  would 
have    taken  them   off,   but  Columbus  Behmto 
would  not  let  it  be  done.     No,  indeed!  ®'**°' 
they  should  never  come  off  except  by  order  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  then  he  would  keep  them  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  to  show  how  his  labours  had  been 
rewarded.^     The  event — which  always  justifies 
true  manliness  —  proved  the  sagacity  of  this  proud 

1  Las  Casas,  Httt,  de  leu  Indi<u^  torn.  ii.  p.  501 ;  F.  Colnmbiui, 
Ftta  diW  Ammiraglto,  cap.  Izzxv.  Ferdinand  adds  that  be  had 
often  seen  these  fettezs  hanging  in  his  father's  zoom. 
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demeanour.  Fonseca  was  baulked  of  liis  gratifica- 
tion. The  clumsy  Bobadilla*  had  overdone  the 
business.  The  sight  of  the  Admiral's  stately  and 
venerable  figure  in  chains,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Cadiz,  on  a  December  day  of  that 
year  1500,  awakened  a  popular  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy for  him  and  indignation  at  his  persecutors. 
While  on  the  ship  he  had  written  or  dictated  a 
beautiEul  and  touching  letter  ^  to  a  lady  of  whom 
the  queen  was  fond,  the  former  nurse  of  the  Infante, 
whose  untimely  death,  three  years  since,  his  mother 
was  still  mourning.  This  letter  reached  the  court 
at  Granada,  and  was  read  to  the  queen  before  she 
had  heard  of  Bobadilla's  performances  from  any 
other  quarter.  A  courier  was  sent  in  all  haste  to 
Cadiz,  with  orders  that  the  brothers  should  at  once 
be  released,  and  with  a  letter  to  the  Admiral, 
inviting  him  to  court  and  enclosing  an  order  for 
money  to  cover  his  expenses.  The  scene  in  the 
Baieueof  Alhambra,  when  Columbus  arrived,  is 
cotambua.       ^^^  ^£   ^^  ^^^  touching  in  history. 

Isabella  received  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  this  much-enduring  old  man,  whose  proud  and 
masterful  spirit  had  so  long  been  proof  against  all 
wrongs  and  insults,  broke  down.  He  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  sovereigns  in  an  agony  of 
tears  and  sobs.^ 

How  far  the  sovereigns  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble  for  the  behaviour  of  their  agent  is  not  alto- 
gether  easy  to  determine.  The  appointment  of  such 
a  creature  as  BobadiUa  was  a  sad  blunder,  but  one 

1  It  is  giyen  in  fuU  in  Las  Casas,  op.  cit.  torn.  iL  pp.  5Q2-6ia 
*  Hezxera,  Hittoria^  deo.  L  lib.  vr.  cap.  10. 
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Buoh  as  is  liable  to  be  made  under  any  govern- 

ment.      Fonseca  was  very  powerful  at  how  far  wnn 

court,  and  Bobadilla  never  would  have  ^^SH?"* 

dared  to  proceed  as  he  did  if  he  had  'o'^^-duiar 

not  known  that  the  bishop  would  support  him. 

Indeed,  from  the  indecent  haste  with  which  he 

i^ent  about  his  work,  without  even  the  pretence  of 

a  judicial  inquiry,  it  is  probable  that  he  started 

with  private  instructions  from  that  quarter.     But, 

while  Fonseca  had  some  of  the  wisdom  along  with 

the  venom  of  the  serpent,  Bobadilla  was  simply  a 

jackass,  and  behaved  so  that  in  common  decency 

the  sovereigns  were  obUged  to  disown  him.     They 

took  no  formal  or  public  notice  of  his  written  charges 

against  the  Admiral,  and  they  assured  the  latter 

that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  his  losses  and 

restored  to  his  viceroyalty  and  other  dignities. 

This  last  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  Fonseca's  influence  was 
still  strong  enough  to  prevent  it,  partly  because  the 
sovereigns  may  have  come  to  the  sound  and  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  for  the  present  there  was  no 
use  in  committing  the  government  of  that  disor- 
derly rabble  in  Hispaniola  to  a  foreigner.     What 
was  wanted  was  a  Spanish  priest,  and  a  military 
priest  withal,  of  the  sort  that  Spain  then  had  in 
plenty.    Obedience  to  priests  came  nat-  oraodo,  ao- 
ural  to  Spaniards.  The  man  now  selected  SpJ^S^ 
was  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  com-  SSSmS^of 
mander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  of  ™-p~iioia. 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  ^    Suffice 
it  now  to  observe  that  he  proved  himself  a  famoua 

^  See  below,  toL  li  pp.  435-446. 
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dJBciplinarian,  and  that  lie  was  a  great  fayoorita 
with  Fonseca,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  owed  liis 
appointment.  He  went  out  in  Febroaiy,  1502, 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  carrying  2,500  persons, 
for  tiie  pendulum  of  public  opinion  had  taken  an« 
other  swing,  and  faith  in  the  Indies  was  renewed. 
Some  great  discoveries,  to  be  related  in  the  next 
diapter,  had  been  made  since  1498 ;  and,  moreoT^, 
tlie  gold  mines  of  Hispaniola  were  b^poming  to 
yield  rich  treasures. 

But,  while  the  sovereigns  were  not  disposed  to 
restore  Columbus  to  his  viceioyalty,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  send  him  on  another  voy- 
Coiomboa's      age  of  discoveiy  which  was  diiectly  sog- 
"^""^  gested  by  the  recent  Portuguese  voyage 
of  Grama.     Since  nothing  was  yet  known  about 
the  discovery  of  a  New  World,  the  achievement  of 
Grama  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  that  of  Columbus. 
Spain  must  make  a  response  to  PortugaL     As 
already  observed,  the  Admiral  supposed  the  coast 
of  his  ^'Eden  continent''  (South  America) either 
to  be  continuous  with  the  coast  of  Cochin  China 
(Cuba)  and  Malacca,  or  else  to  be  divided  from 
that  coast  by  a  strait.     The  latter  opinion  was  ike 
more  probable,  since  Marco  Polo  and  a  few  other 
Europeans  had  sailed  from  China  into  the  Indian 
ocean  without  encoimtering   any  great  continent 
that  had  to  be  circumnavigated.    The  recent  expe- 
dition of  Yespucius  and  Ojeda  (14<)9-1500)  had 
followed  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  for 
a  long  distance  to  the  west  of  Cubagua,  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Maracaibo.     Columbus  now  decided  to 
return  to  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  (Cuba)  and 
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follow  the  coast  southwestward  until  he  should  find 
the  passage  between  his  Eden  continent  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese  (Malacca)  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  reach  by  this 
western  route  the  same  shores  of  Hindustan  which 
Gama  had  lately  reached  by  sailing  eastward.  So 
confident  did  he  feel  of  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise, that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander 
VI. ,  renewing  his  vow  to  furnish  troops  for  the  res- 
cue of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  It  was  no  doubt  the 
symptom  of  a  reaction  against  his  misfortunes  that 
he  grew  more  and  more  mystical  in  these  days,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  chosen 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  enlarg- 
ing the  bounds  of  Christendom.  In  this  mood  he 
made  some  studies  on  the  prophecies,  after  the  fan- 
tastic fashion  of  his  time,^  and  a  habit  grew  upon 
him  of  attributing  his  discoveries  to  miraculous 
inspiration  rather  than  to  the  good  use  to  which 
his  poetical  and  scientific  mind  had  put  the  data 
furnished  by  Marco  Polo  and  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers. 

The  armament  for  the  Admiral's  fourth  and  last 
voyage  consisted  of  four  small  caravels,  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  tons  burthen,  with  crews  cro«ing  tiM 
numbering,  all  told,  150  men.  His  ^^^ 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  yoimger  son  Ferdi- 
nand, then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  accompanied  him. 
They  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  11th  of  May,  1502^ 

1  Nayaxrete,  CoUcciojif  torn.  ii.  pp.  280-282. 

^  The  MS.  Toluxne  of  notes  on  the  prophecies  is  in  the  Colom* 
bina.  There  is  a  deeoription  of  it  m  Navairete,  tool  iL  pp.  280* 
273. 
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ind  fiiia%  left  llie  CbnaneB  biiiDd  OB  «fe  9fi&  of 
llie  mne  mondi.  Uieeoiine 
as  on  die  aeeood  Tojngev  ^^  ibevabaSag 
winds  brooglit  die  sli^  on  die  15di  of  Jme  to  an 
island  called  Mantminoi,  profaaUr  Mairiniiiae;,  not 


more  dan  ten  leagnes  dtrtant  Cram 
The  Admixalhad  been  instmrted  not  to  toack  aS 
Hispaniola  upon  Ins  vaj  oat,  profaaUr  £ar  Hear  of 
fiudier  oonmiodons  tliere  nnlfl  Ovando  dionld  IttPe 
snooeeded  in  bringing  <irder  oat  of  the  eoaSnaan 
ten  times  worse  eonfoonded  into  wUdk  BohadiDa^s 
misgOYemment  had  dnowntbat  island.    Colombas 
might  stop  there  on  his  return,  bat  not  on.  his  oot- 
ward  voyage.     His  intentioa  had,  tiierefiate,  been, 
on  reaching  die  AamniKal    jdandn.    to  steer  €or 
Jamaica,  dienoe  make  die  short  ran  to  '^Codmi 
"  and  dien  turn  soothwards.     Bat  as  one  of 
caraTels  direatraied  socm  to  beoome  mumnage- 
able,  he  thooght  himself  justified  in  toodiiiig  at 
San  Domingo  long  enoog^  to  hire  a  sound  vessel 
in  place  of  her.     Ovando  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment diere  in  April,  and  a  squadron  of  26  or  28 
ships,  containing  Boldan  and  BobadiBa,  widi  hs^ 
quantities  of  gold  wrungfrom  the  enslaved  Indiana, 
was  ready  to  start  for  Spain  about  die  end  of  June. 
In  one  of  diese  ships  were  4,000  pieces  of  gold  des- 
tined for  Columbus,  probably  a  part  of  die  reim- 
bursement that  had  been  promised  him.     On  the 
29di  of  June  die  Admiral  arrived  in  die  harboiir 
and  stated  the  nature  of  his  errand.     At  the  same 
time,  as  his  practised  eye  had  detected  the  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  hurricane,  he  requested 
permission  to  stay  in  the  harbour  until  it  ahoold 
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be  over,  and  he  furthermore  sent  to  the  commander 
of  the  fleet  a  friendly  warning  not  to  venture  out 
to  sea  at  present.  His  requests  and  his  warnings 
were  alike  treated  with  oontumelj.  He  ooiuminuinot 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  Jj^'^sn 
did  so  in  great  indignation.  As  his  ^^^'"^'bs^ 
first  care  was  for  the  approaching  tempest,  he  did 
not  go  far  but  found  safe  anchorage  in  a  sheltered 
and  secluded  cove,  where  his  vesseb  rode  the  storm 
with  dijfficulty  but  without  serious  damage.  Mean- 
while the  governor's  great  fleet  had  rashly  put  out 
to  sea,  and  was  struck  with  fatal  fury  by  wind  and 
wave.  Twenty  or  more  ships  went  to  the  bottom, 
with  BobadiUa,  Boldan,  and  most  of  the  Admiral's 
principal  enemies,  besides  all  the  ill-gotten  treas- 
ure; five  or  six  shattered  caravels,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, found  their  way  back  to  San  Domingo;  of 
all  the  fleet,  only  one  ship  arrived  safe  and  soimd 
in  Spain,  and  tiiat,  says  Ferdinand,  was  the  one 
that  had  on  board  his  father's  gold.  Truly  it 
was  such  an  instance  of  poetical,  justice  as  one  does 
not  often  witness  in  this  world.  ^^We  will  not 
inquire  now,"  says  Las  Casas,  who  witnessed  the 
a&ir,  **into  this  remarkable  divine  judgment,  for 
at  the  last  day  of  the  world  it  will  be  made  quite 
dear  to  us."  ^  If  such  judgments  were  more  often 
visited  upon  the  right  persons,  perhaps  the  ways  of 
Providence  would  not  have  so  generally  come  to  be 
regarded  as  inscrutable. 

1  *'  Aqnette  tan  gran  jvido  de  IXos  no  onremos  de  eMndriflaUo, 
pnes  en  el  dm  final  deate  mnndo  noa  serA  bien  daro."  Hist,  do 
las  Indiat^  torn.  iii.  p.  32;  of.  VUa  deW  Amndraglio^  oap.  fanxrii* 
As  Laa  Caaaa  was  then  in  San  Domingo,  having  come  ont  in  Oran- 
do*8  fleet,  and  aa  Fexdinand  Colmnhoa  waa  with  hia  father,  the 
tecttimon^  is  verf  direct* 
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The  hurricane  was  foUowed  by  a  dead  cahn,  dm^ 
ing  which  the  Admiral's  ships  were  carried  by  the 

currents  into  the  group  of  tiny  islands 
oi4»  Honda-    called  the  Queen's    Grardens,  on    the 

south  side  of  Cuba.  With  the  first  fa- 
vourable breeze  he  took  a  southwesterly  course,  in 
order  to  strike  that  Cochin-Chinese  coast  farther 
down  toward  the  Malay  peninsula.  This  brought 
him  directly  to  the  island  of  Guanaja  and  to  Cape 
Honduras,  which  he  thus  reached  without  approach- 
ing the  Yucatan  channel.^ 

Upon  the  Honduras  coast  the  Admiral  found 
evidences  of  semi-civilization  with  which  he  was 
much  elated,  —  such  as  copper  knives  and  hatchets, 
pottery  of  skilled  and  artistic  workmanship,  and 
cotton  garments  finely  woven  and  beautifully  dyed. 
Here  the  Spaniards  first  tasted  the  chicha^  or  maize 
beer,  and  marvelled  at  the  heavy  dubs,  armed  with 
sharp  blades  of  obsidian,  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  Cortes  were  by  and  by  to  become  unpleasantly 
acquainted.  The  people  here  wore  cotton  dothes, 
and,  according  to  Ferdinand,  the  women  covered 
themselves  as  carefully  as  the  Moorish  women  of 
Granada.^  On  inquiring  as  to  the  sources  of  gold 
and  other  wealth,  the  Admiral  was  now  referred  to 
the  west,  evidently  to  Yucatan  and  Guatemala,  or, 
as  he  supposed,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gan- 
ges.    Evidently  the  way  to  reach  these  countries 

^  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  give  some  reasons  far  sappostiy 
that  the  Admiral  had  learned  the  existence  of  the  Ynoatan  ehan- 
uel  from  the  pilot  Ledesma,  oonpled  with  inf onnatioa  which  made 
it  unlikely  that  a  passage  into  Uie  Indian  ocean  woold  be  found 
that  way.     See  below,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

*  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio^  cap. 
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was  to  keep  the  land  on  the  starboard  and  search 
for  the  passage  between  the  Eden  continent  and 
the  Malay  peninsula.^  This  course  at  first  led 
Columbus  eastward  for  a  greater  number  of  leagues 
than  he  could  have  relished.  Wind  and  current 
were  dead  against  him,  too;  and  when,  after  forty 
days  of  wretched  weather,  he  succeeded  in  doub-> 
Ung  the  cape  which  marks  on  that  coast  omOiMiu 
the  end  of  Honduras  and  the  beginning  *^^^ 
of  Nicaragua,  and  found  it  turning  square  to  the 
south,  it  was  doubtless  joy  at  this  auspicious 
change  of  direction,  as  weU  as  the  sudden  relief 
from  head-winds,  that  prompted  him  to  name  that 
bold  prominence  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks 
to  God. 

As  the  ships  proceeded  southward  in  the  direction 
of  Yeragua,  evidences  of  the  kind  of  semi-civiliza- 
tion which  we  recognize  as  characteristic  of  that 
part  of  aboriginal  America  grew  mo«.  and  more 
numerous.  Great  houses  were  seen,  built  of  ^^  stone 
and  lime,"  or  perhaps  of  rubble  stone  with  adobe 
mortar.  Walls  were  adorned  with  carvings  and 
piotographs.  Mtunmies  were  found  in  a  j|^  ^^^^  ^ 
good  state  of  preservation*  There  were  ^•'■•^ 
signs  of  abundant  gold;   the  natives  wore  plates 

1  Inring  (vol.  iL  pp.  386,  887)  aeems  to  think  it  strange  that 
Colnmfana  did  not  at  onee  torn  westward  and  eirenmnaTigate 
Tneatan.  But  if — as  Imng  supposed  —  Colnmbns had  notseen 
the  Tneatsa  ohannel,  and  regarded  the  Hondnras  coast  as  eontin- 
nona  with  that  of  Cuba,  he  eonld  only  expect  by  taming  west- 
ward to  be  carried  back  to  Cape  Alpha  and  Omega,  where  he  had 
already  been  twice  before  I  In  the  next  chapter,  howeyer,  I  shall 
show  that  Colnmbns  may  Jiaye  shaped  his  coarse  in  aocordanoa 
witii  the  adyjce  of  the  pilot  TiedeamiL 
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of  it  hung  by  cotton  cords  about  their  necks,  and 
were  ready  to  exchange  pieces  worth  a  hundred 
ducats  for  tawdry  European  trinkets.  From  these 
people  Columbus  heard  what  we  should  call  the 
first  ^^news  of  the  Pacific  Ocean/' though  it  had  no 
such  meaning  to  his  mind.  From  what  he  heard 
he  understood  that  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  pe- 
ninsula, and  that  there  was  another  sea  on  the  other 
side,  by  gaining  which  he  might  in  ten  days  readi 
the  mouth  of  the  Granges.^  By  proceeding  on  his 
present  course  he  would  soon  come  to  a  ^narrow 
place  "  between  the  two  seas.  There  was  a  curious 
equivocation  here.  No  doubt  the  Indians  were 
honest  and  correct  in  what  they  tried  to  tell  Co- 
lumbus. But  by  the  ^^narrow  place ''  they  meant 
narrow  land,  not  narrow  water;  not  a  strait  which 
FraitiaM  connected  but  an  isthmus  which  divided 
Bt^Jntf)^  ^e  ^o  Be^9  ^o^  ^®  Strait  of  Malacca, 
'■**'•  but  the  Isthmus  of  Darien !  *  Columbus, 

of  course,  understood  them  to  mean  the  strait  for 
which  he  was  looking,  and  in  his  excitement  at 
approaching  th^  long-expected  goal  he  pressed  on 
without  waiting  to  verify  the  reports  of  gold  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  thing  that  could  be  done 
at  any  time.^    By  the  5th  of  December,  however, 

^  Navarrete,  Cokodon  de  viages,  torn.  i.  p.  299. 

*  Vita  deW  Ammiraglio,  cap.  Ixzziz. ;  Humboldt,  Examen  CVt- 
tiquet  torn.  i.  p.  350. 

*  '*  Nothing  conld  evince  more  clearly  his  generous  ambitioii 
€ban  hurrying  in  this  brief  nuumer  along  a  coast  where  wealth 
was  to  be  gathered  at  every  step,  for  the  purpose  of  seehang  a 
stnut  which,  however  it  might  produce  vast  benefit  to  manlrind, 
conld  yield  little  else  to  himself  than  the  glory  of  the  discovery." 
Irving's  Columbus,  voL  ii  p.  406.     In  this  Toyage,  however^  ilia 
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likving  reached  a  point  on  the  isthmus,  a  few 
leagues  east  of  Puerto  Bello,  without  finding  the 
strait,  he  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  crews, 
and  retraced  his  course  to  Yeragua.  If  the  strait 
could  not  be  found,  the  next  best  tidings  to  carry 
home  to  Spain  would  be  the  certain  information 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  mines,  and  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  settlement  here  which  might 

t  M        m  .«  Futile  attampt 

serve  as  a  base  for  future  operations.  toiiuik«»Mt. 


Three  months  of  misery  followed.  Many 
of  the  party  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  the 
stock  of  food  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  ships 
were  pierced  by  worms  until  it  was  feared  there 
would  be  no  means  left  for  going  home.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
return  to  Hispaniola.^  In  order  to  allow  for  the 
strong  westerly  currents  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the 
Admiral  first  sailed  eastward  almost  to  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  and  then  turned  to  the  north.  The  allow- 
ance was  not  enough,  however.  The  ships  were 
again  carried  into  the  Queen's  Grardens,  where 
they  were  caught  in  a  storm  and  nearly  beaten  to 
pieces.  At  length,  on  St.  John's  eve,  June  23, 
1508,  the  crazy  wrecks — now  full  of  water  and 
unable  to  sail  another  league — were  beached  on 

expreas  pmjKMW  from  the  start  wm  to  find  the  strait  of  MalaeoA 
as  a  passage  to  the  very  same  regions  which  had  been  Tisited  by 
Gama,  and  Golnmbns  expected  thns  to  get  wealth  enough  to  eqnip 
an  anny  of  Cmsadeis.  Izring's  statement  does  not  correctly  de- 
scribe the  Admiral's  pnzpose,  and  as  sayonring  of  misplaced  enlogy^ 
is  sure  to  provoke  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  captions  oritios. 

^  A  graphic  account  of  these  scenes,  in  which  he  took  part, 
li  given  by  Ferdinand  Colnmbna,  Vita  ddt  Ammiragfw^  oapi 
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die  coast  of  Jamaica  and  converted  into  a  aoit 
(j^ji,^,^  of  mde  fortress;  and  while  two  tmstj 
•hipwrecked.    j^^^^  were  Sent  over  to  San  Domingo  in 

a  canoe,  to  obtain  relief,  Columbus  and  his  partjr 
emained  shipwrecked  in  Jamaica.  They  waited 
here  a  whole  year  before  it  proved  possible  to  get 
any  relief  from  Ovando.  He  was  a  slippery  knave, 
who  knew  how  to  deal  out  promises  without  taking 
the  first  step  toward  fulfilment. 

It  was  a  terrible  year  that  Columbus  spent  upon 
the  wild  coast  of  Jamaica.  To  all  the  honors 
A  Tew  of  inseparable  from  such  a  situation  ifaere 
"^-  was  added  the  horror  of  mutiny.     The 

year  did  not  end  until  there  had  been  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which  the  doughty  Bartholomew  was,  as 
usual,  victorious.  The  ringleader  was  captured, 
and  of  the  other  mutineers  such  as  were  not  alain 
in  the  fight  were  humbled  and  pardoned.  At 
length  Ovando's  conduct  began  to  arouse  indigna- 
tion in  San  Domingo,  and  was  op^y  condemned 
from  the  pulpit;  so  that,  late  in  June,  1504,  be 
sent  over  to  Jamaica  a  couple  of  ships  which 
brought  away  the  Admiral  and  his  starving  puty. 
Ovando  greeted  the  brothers  Columbus  witli  hb 
customary  hypocritical  courtesy,  which  they  weU 
imderstood.  During  the  past  year  the  isUnd  of 
Hispaniola  had  been  the  scene  of  atrocdties  such 
as  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  histoiy.  1 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  them  in  a  future 
chapter.  Columbus  was  not  cheered  by  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  lost  no  time  in  startup  for 
Spain.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1504.  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage  and  narrow  escape  from  ship- 
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wreck,  lie  landed  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  and 
made  his  way  to  Seville.     Queen  Isa-  j^  ^^^^  ^ 
bella  was  then  on   her  death-bed,  and  ^^^*^ 
breathed  her  last  just  nineteen  days  later. 

The  death  of  the  queen  deprived  Columbus  of 
the  only  protector  who  could  stand  between  him 
and  Fonseca.  The  reimbursement  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  suffered  at  that  man's  hands  was 
never  made.  The  last  eighteen  months  of  the 
Admiral's  life  were  spent  in  sickness  and  poverty. 
Accumulated  hardship  and  disappointment  had 
broken  him  down,  and  he  died  on  Ascen-  ^^^h  of  oo- 
sion  day,  May  20,  1506,  at  ValladoHd.  ^^ 
So  little  heed  was  taken  of  his  passing  away  that 
the  local  annals  of  that  city,  ^^  which  give  almost 
every  insignificant  event  from  1388  to  1539,  day 
by  day,  do  not  mention  it."  ^  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Yalladolid, 
whence  they  were  removed  in  1518  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Las  Cuevas,  at  Seville,  where  the  body  of 
his  son  Diego,  second  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  the 
indies,  was  buried  in  1526.  Ten  years  after  this 
date,  the  bones  of  father  and  son  were  removed  to 
Hispaniola,  to  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo; 
whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  Havana. 
The  result  of  so  many  removals  has  been  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  ashes  now  reposing  at 
Havana  are  really  those  of  Columbus  and  his  son; 
and  over  this  question  there  has  been  much  critical 
discussion,  of  a  sort  that  we  may  cheerfully  leave 
to  those  who  like  to  spend  their  time  over  such 
trivialities. 

^  Harrino,  Notei  on  Colunbiu,  New  York,  1866,  p.  78.     ^ 
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There  is  a  tradition  fliat  Eerdinand  and  IsabeBa^ 
at  some  date  unspecified,  had  granted  to  Colnm- 
bus,  as  a  legend  for  his  coat-of -arms,  the  noble 
motio:  — 

A  GastiUa  7  d  Leon 
Nnevo  mimdo  di^  Colon, 

».  e,  *^To  Castile-and-Leon  Columbus  gave  a  New 
World; "  and  we  are  further  told  that,  when  the 
^  vvMwo  Admiral's  bones  were  removed  to  Seville, 
Mundo.»»  £jjjg  n^otto  was,  by  order  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, inscribed  upon  his  tomb.^  This  tradition 
crumbles  under  the  touch  of  historical  criticism. 
The  Admiral's  coat-of-arms,  as  finally  emblazoned 
under  his  own  inspection  at  Seville  in  1502,  quar- 
ters the  royal  Castle-and-Lion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  with  his  own  devices  of  fiye  anchors,  and  a 
'  group  of  golden  islands  with  a  bit  of  Terra  Firma, 
upon  a  blue  sea.  But  there  is  no  legend  of  any 
sort,  nor  is  anything  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Las 
C9sas  or  Bemaldez  or  Peter  Martyr.  The  first 
allusion  to  such  a  motto  is  by  Oviedo,  in  1535, 
who  gives  it  a  somewhat  different  turn:  — 

Por  GastiUa  y  por  Leon 
NneTO  mando  halld  CoLoii, 

»•  e,  ^^For  Castile-and-Leon  Colimibus  found  a 
New  World."  But  the  other  form  is  no  doubt  the 
better,  for  Ferdinand  Colimibus,  at  some  time  not 
later  than  1587,  had  adopted  it,  and  it  maybe  read 
to-day  upon  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville. 
The  time-honoured  tradition  has  evidently  trans- 

^  Vita  dd  AmtniragliOf  cap.  oviL  Tlus  is  imqiiMtioiiablj  a 
gloM  of  the  tnuulator  UUoa.  Cf .  HarriaBe,  C^^ristcphe  Cchwib^ 
torn.  u.  pp.  Vn-119, 
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f  erred  to  the  fatlier  the  legend  adopted,  if  not  ori- 
ginaUj  devised,  hj  his  son. 


But  whj  is  this  mere  question  of  heraldry  a  matter 
of  importance  for  the  historian?  Simply  because 
it  fomisiies  one  of  the  most  striking  among  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during 
the  life  of  Columbus,  nor  for  some  years  after  his 
death,  did  anybody  use  the  phrase  "New  World" 
with  conscious  reference  to  Ma  disooveries.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  their  true  aignificaoce  had  not  yet 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  any  Toyager  or  any 
writer.  It  was  siqiposed  that  he  had  found  a  new 
route  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  west,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  this  achievement  he  had  discovered  some 
new  ialanrla  and  a  bit  or  bits  of  Terra  Firma  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  commercial  value.  To  group 
these  items  of  discovery  into  an  organic  whole,  and 
to  ascertain  that  they  belonged  to  a  whole  quite 
distinct  from  the  Old  World,  required  the  work 
of  many  other  discoverers,  companions  and  snooes- 
Bors  to  Cohunbns.    In  the  following  chapter  I  ahill 
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endeaTonr  to  show  how  the  conception  of  the 
World  was  thus  originated  and  at  length  became 
developed  into  the  form  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar* 
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